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MORE FRAGMENTS OF MINING LEASES FROM 
THE ATHENIAN AGORA 


(PLaTEs 1-3) 


EVEN fragments of poletai accounts recording the leases of the silver mines at 
Laureion have been found in the Athenian Agora since the publication in 1950? 

of the fragments found in the earlier seasons. These and a small scrap probably 
from the heading of a poletai record are published below. One of the new pieces, S5, 
joins a published fragment and gives us a heading dated in the year 346/5. No one 
of the others can be assigned definitely to any of the previously published fragments. 
They add new names to the lists of those Athenians who had interests in the mines 
and further topographical details but are too fragmentary to add anything significant 
to our understanding of the mining leases. Nineteen of the thirty-seven names suffi- 
ciently preserved to be wholly or partially identified are new to the mining proso- 
pography, whereas eighteen are repeats of names already found in the mining texts. 


S1 (Plate 1). Fragment of a stele of Pentelic marble found on November 12, 1953, 
among the marbles in the southwest corner of the square (ca. H 14). The inscribed 
face only is preserved. 


Height, 0.175 m.; width, 0.095 m.; thickness, 0.06 m. 
Height of letters, lines 1-7, 0.006 m.; lines 8-15, 0.005 m. 
Inv. No. I 6641. 


The writing is stoichedon, but the first seven lines with the larger letters are 
more widely spaced than the lower lines. The checker pattern in the upper lines is 
square with five units measuring 0.049 m.; in the lower lines five horizontal units 
measure 0.043 m., five vertical 0.048-0.049 m. 


1 Hesperia, XIX, 1950, pp. 189-312, hereafter referred to as “ Leases’’; the texts in that article 
will be referred to by their numbers, i.e. No. 3 or No. 4 without specific reference to the article. 
The new texts will be numbered S(upplement) 1 to 8 and so referred to. The coordinates of the 
place of discovery for Agora inscriptions in this and in subsequent reports will refer to the national 
topographical grid as adapted for the area of the Agora excavations. The scheme is conveniently 
illustrated in the drawing by John Travlos published in Hesperia, XXII, 1953, Plate 12. 

The published material has been fully discussed by R. J. Hopper, “ The Attic Silver Mines in 
the Fourth Century,” in B.S.A., XLVIII, 1953, pp. 200-254, hereafter referred to as Hopper. The 
publication has been noted by M. N. Tod in J.H.S., LXXIV, 1954, p. 66 and by J. and L. Robert 
Wi. lk VeI9Z, p. 141. 


Hesperia, XXVI, 1 
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=TOIX 
arr uo LE.[----------------- ] 
eee aes? ]AEPMAI [--------------- ] 
f........] HIPN.AMIE[--------------- ] 
[....°%....]totaxdy é[at —-- ----—--------- ] 
eae | seranees 0... |évewov [---------------- ] 
ate v ...] evpn7ri[s --------------- ] 
[........]l. HRA Atj-------------- ] 
| ae ore chan é|at rhs “Ax|[apavridos — — mputaveias —| 
lfagtyiare Sete JEIS.MM[--------------- | 
VOPR A ee Ja. AA @vn[tHs ------------- ] 
[eames | TAZYNT[--------------- | 
[eae ce Ries Jparos TF [----------------- ] 
lore ereheg ] Aveurm[—---------------- ] 
are Sp ore: ]~.PP[--------------- ] 
LOR ee ] AK.. T[----=------=------+ ] 


The marble, the letter forms, and the spacing of the lower lines are very like 
those of No. 3 and this fragment may be from the same stele. 

Line 2: Of the last letter, only a left vertical hasta is clearly preserved, but 
sufficient uninscribed original surface survives at the lower right to make the restora- 
tion of a kappa, and so the mine name ‘Eppacx[dv], highly improbable. 

Line 3: Possibly a mine name ending in -pée[vov]. 

Line 4: Aphrodisiakon or Artemisiakon or Teisiakon could equally well be 
restored. 

Line 5: This is probably the ending of another mine name, hitherto unrecorded. 

Lines 8-15: These lines may contain a record of confiscated property rather than 
mining leases. 


S2 (Plate 2). Fragment of a stele of Hymettian marble found on April 26, 1949, 
in a late wall across the Great Drain southwest of the market square (D 16), broken 
at top, bottom, and right side. In the Roman period the back was re-used and part 
of the heading of a decree of a.p. 116/7 is preserved. Face A is much worn and 
flaked in spots and at one time had been partially covered with a gray cement. 

Height, 0.34 m.; width, 0.27 m.; thickness, 0.09 m. 

Height of letters, 0.004 m. 

Inv. No. I 6149. 


The writing is stoichedon with a checker pattern in which ten horizontal units 
measure 0.074-0.075 m., ten vertical 0.07 m. 
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The text demands a long line but the exact number of letters cannot be de- 
termined. Normal restorations suggest a line close to ninety-five letters, whereas the 
position of the later decree on the back suggests an original width of the stele 
appropriate for only eighty-six or eighty-seven letters.” In the long line and in the 
omission of the colon to mark abbreviations, in the vacant unit left after the price, and 
in the genitive masculine ending in omicron, this text resembles No. 4. The stoichedon 
unit with the horizontal larger than the vertical is approximately the same as that of 
No. 4B. Conceivably this stone may come from a lower and thicker part of the same 
stele. But there are no traces of the original text on the re-used back surface and a 
few letters might well have survived if the original stele had been opisthographic as 
is No. 4. Whether from the same stele or a different one the two are probably 
closely contemporary and are probably to be dated in the ’fifties. 

The fragmentary records of twenty-two leases are found on the stone. Wher- 
ever the relevant data are preserved the mine is classified as palaion anasaximon (with 
one exception, line 39, where the word palaion is not followed by anasaximon), 
priced at twenty drachmai, and the registrant and lessee are the same. These then 
were new leases of “ old workings” at the standard price for the earlier period of 
twenty drachmai (“‘ Leases,” p. 197, form B). A record of a renewal or new cutting 
may be lurking in the missing part of the text but the probability would seem to be 
that all the records are of the same type. On this assumption tentative restorations 
have been written in in order to give a readable text although there is no reason to 


2 The decree of a.p. 116/7 on the back can be restored to read: 
[ért dpxovros PAao|viov Maxpi 
[vou *Axapvéw]|s emt ris 
[——— mpuravei]as 7s eypap, 
On the assumption that the full width of the original stele was used at this time, the restorations 
suggest an original width of about 0.66 m. With ten letters occupying a space of 0.74 m. and with 
margins of about 0.01 m., the full width would accommodate about 87 letters. 
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assume that the order and the forms used are necessarily the original ones. Mines are 
registered or located at a variety of places with no clear geographical order: lease 
no. 2 and possibly nos. 15 and 20 at Besa, no. 4 at Anaphlystos, no. 5 at Thrasymos, 
no. 8at Thorikos, nos. 10 and 21 at some place near the Bambideios Hill, and no. 18 at 
Phrearrhoi. 

Lines 5-6, lease 2: Aspetos, owner of the edaphe, is probably to be identified with 
Aspetos of Kytheros named in the boundaries of a mine registered at Besa in No. 15, 
line 21 (‘“ Leases,” p. 244).° 

Lines 7-8, lease 3: Kallaischros is probably to be identified with Kallaischros of 
Siphnos named in No. 20, line 3 (“‘ Leases,” p. 265). 

Lines 9-10, lease 4: The registrant from Pallene may be any one of the four 
from Pallene found in the previously published texts or a hitherto unnamed fifth. 
Demon of Agryle appears in No. 1, line 58, as lessee of a Demetriakon at Nape 
(Hesperia, X, 1941, p. 27). 

Lines 11-13, lease 5: The lessee Diophantos son of Thrasymedes of Sphettos is 
probably the Diophantos of Sphettos (P.A., 4438) who was active in public affairs 
in the second and third quarters of the fourth century. His grandson Diophantos 
(P.A., 4439), son of Thrasymedes, is named on a tax record of the end of the fourth 
century (J.G., II’, 1601). The name of the father of Diophantos I appears here for 
the first time. Thrasylochos of Anagyrous, owner of a workshop named in the 
boundaries, leased two mines in 367/6, No. 1, lines 49 and 51 (“ Leases,” p. 244). 

Lines 13-15, lease 6: The lessee from Prospalta cannot be identified with any 
previously known mine operator. An Epichares, a Diochares, and a Leochares are all 
known as owners of property in the mining district but there is no evidence on which 
to suggest an identification of any of the three with the owner of the edaphe in line 14. 

Lines 15-16, lease 7: Diotimos of Euonymon, registrant and owner of property 
to the north of the mine, is named as owner of property in the district in No. 16, 
line 65, of ca. 342/1 and is restored as lessee in No. 26, lines 1 and 6. His father 
Diopeithes also had interests in the mines (‘‘ Leases,” p. 275). At the end of line 16 
one might restore either 4 666[s] 4 [eis AVA] @[va — —] or 4 [aad Map]o[veiov — —]. 
The property of Diotimos and Diopeithes named in the other texts seems to be in the 
regions of Laureion and Thrasymos; so a road to Aulon is probably to be preferred. 

Lines 16-18, lease 8: The lessee Euaion son of Kephisodoros is apparently 
unknown. Note that the first letter of the demotic is dotted. 

Lines 18-21, lease 9: Apolexis son of Kephisodotos of Aithalidai, lessee, can now 
be restored with probability as lessee of a mine at Besa in No. 15, line 23. The 
Kephisodotos of Aithalidai who leased two mines in 367/6, No. 1, lines 56 and 73, 


_ *The page reference following the text reference indicates that the man in question is there 
discussed and/or identified. 
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will be his father and is probably to be identified with the Kephisodotos son of 
Apolexis of Aithalidai known from a dedication to Athena of the mid fourth century 
(1.G., II’, 4324). The present lessee Apolexis will be a hitherto unrecorded son 
(“ Leases,” p. 244). This is the first occurrence in these texts of the word EOXATLC. 
It probably has its usual Attic meaning of a boundary estate by the sea or mountains 
(L.S. and J., G.-E. Lex., sub v., second meaning). 


Lines 21-23, lease 10: For the Bambideios Hill named as the northern boundary 
of this concession see discussion below under line 42. 


Lines 23-24, lease 11: Philophron of Peiraeus, the registrant, owned property 
listed in the boundaries of a Theodosion at Amphitrope, No. 18, line 69. See above, 
lines 15-16, for Diotimos of Euonymon. 


Lines 24-26, lease 12: The first preserved letter in line 25 will be the end of the 
place name. 


Lines 26-28, lease 13: The registrant Ameipsias of Kytheros is not otherwise 
known. He can be restored as lessee in line 28 on the assumption that the patronymic 
is there included. Registrant and lessee are normally the same when, as in the case 
here, the price of the lease is twenty drachmai (“ Leases,” p. 197). Several men 
named Diophanes appear as property owners in the mining texts (“ Leases,” p. 224). 
Possibly the one in whose edaphe this concession lies is the same as the one named in 
the boundaries of a Nymphaikon at Maroneia, No. 14, line 7. There the property of 
another Kytherrian and a charadra are named in the boundaries. 


Lines 28-29, lease 14: Xenotimos of Prospalta, the registrant, is not known. 
Pheidippos of Pithos, however, whose property forms the northern boundary of this 
concession, is found in many of the texts both as property owner and mine operator 
(“ Leases,” p. 234; named in Nos. 1, 13, 15, 16, 18, 19, and 20). Note that property 
of Pheidippos and of a man from Prospalta are associated in the same record in No. 
15, lines 45 and 47. 


Lines 29-32, lease 15: The registrant and lessee are almost certainly the same 
person, — — — aporides son of Theopompos of Kolone. Andrios of Halai (P.A., 
840), restored as owner of the chorion, was the father of an Androkles who served 
as epimeletes either in 340/39 or 313/12 (J.G., II’, 2824). The Andrios named 
without demotic as owner of a chorion at the south of an Apolloniakon at Besa in No. 
5, line 71, is probably the same man and the property perhaps the same. If the agora 
of Besa be correctly restored, this concession should lie close to the center of Besa. 
One is tempted to associate this mine with the Aphrodisiakon at Besa of No. 18, lines 
33-37, and in that text to restore Androkles the son of Andrios as registrant and 
as owner of a chorion to the north, thus reading: 
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Pes gree rere By Pale ees *"AvSpox |Ans ‘ANaue: amreypabar 

[o éraddov marawv avacdé.: Bhono|w orndnv €xov "Adpod. 
[ovaxov de yel: Bop: “Avdpoxdéovs Xw|piov voTdd: Bynoawy a 
[yopa (?) wmpos HAlov dvidv: .......---. ]Ac: apos HAtov Svopé 
Racuuseetire son Paucar avn: Alvotxdys Znhapxov Lum 


If it be the same concession, at least one intervening record is missing, 1. é., from the 
time when Androkles (who is giving up the concession in No. 18) took it on either 
directly from the son of Theopompos or after the latter had let it lapse. If the assump- 
tion of a seven-year lease for mines priced at twenty drachmai and for those taken 
on by a new registrant be correct (“‘ Leases,” pp. 201 ff.; cf. Hopper, pp. 235 ff.), 
there should be a minimum of fourteen years between the two texts. The year 341/0 
has been suggested as the date of No. 18 * and a date in the middle fifties would seem 
to fit the requirements of the present text. 

Lines 32-33, lease 16: Euainetos of Erchia, father of the registrant Euandros, 
is named as trierarch in /.G., II’, 1609, line 56, a text that cannot be later than 370/69. 
The Euainetos of Erchia who appears in the naval record of 323/2 (J.G., Il’, 1632, 
line 303; P.A., 5247) may possibly be the same person. Euandros appears to be a new 
name for the deme Erchia. 

Lines 33-35, lease 17: Two men named Telenikos of the deme Pergase are 
known. The first (P.A., 13504) was the father of a Teleas who served as secretary 
in 415/4, and the second was lampadophoros in the second half of the fourth century 
(1.G., IT’, 3105, line 32, P.A., 13505). The father of the registrant in the present 
text is perhaps the grandson of the first and the grandfather of the second. 

Lines 35-37, lease 18: This is the first occurrence of Phrearrhoi, if the restora- 
tion be correct, used as a place name in the texts. With this as an example it might be 
restored in No. 13, lines 16-17, where the text seems to demand either the location 
or the name of a mine beginning with @p-. The appearance of ®peappo? here as the 
place of registration or location of a mine invalidates the generalization (‘‘ Leases,” 
p. 194) that no deme for which a corresponding town name was not attested (by a 
form in the singular or a road leading to or from it) is found used as a place name 
in the inscriptions. The lessee, Epikrates son of Philokrates of Eleusis, is probably the 
Epikrates of Eleusis (P.A., 4890) whose son Philokrates (P.A., 14609) was one of 
the opponents of Demosthenes after Chaeroneia. He might be restored as lessee in 
No. 16a + b, line 55, which would then read: 


[wov (?) fépo: avn; "EmKpdrns u]d [oxparov]s "EXeu: HHHH 


. Lines 37-38, lease 19: Diopeithes of Phrearrhoi by whose property the conces- 
sion 1s surrounded is probably to be identified with Diopeithes son of Diokleides of 


* See Hopper’s reservations, p. 215; he seems to accept 346/5 as a reasonable date post quem, 
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Phrearrhoi (P.A., 4329), trierarch in 325/4. In No. 13, lines 21-22, he is named 
apparently as lessee or registrant (“ Leases,” p. 234). 

Lines 38-41, lease 20: The restoration [Byja]nou in lines 38-39 is based on the 
suggested reading in the next line of the agora of Besa (for which see above, line 31). 
[’Apdirpom|joe is another possibility. I assume the word anasaximon was omitted 
in line 39 by mistake after palaion. 

Lines 41-43, lease 21: The lessee Kerykides son of Euxitheos is almost certainly 
to be identified with the Kerykides of Kolonos named, apparently as worker of a hill, 
in No. 13, line 20. By comparison with the present text in which the Bambideios Hill 


is named as one of the boundaries of a mine leased by Kerykides one might suggest 
for lines 19-21 of No. 13: 


EOopod ates *,... le( ?) | pov vordd: 6 Addos 
[6 Bap Bideos 6 Hpyao |aro Kynpuxidns éx Ko 
PSS eee *,... @vn: Aco |etO[ ns] Acoxdeido ° 


The Bambideios Hill, variously spelled as BapBideos, BapBideos and BaBideos, is 
given as the location of a mine named Heroikon in No. 16a, line 57, and is found in 
two fragmentary texts: No. 2, line 13, apparently as the location of a mine, and No. 
5, line 89, where the case ending is not preserved. So it may be restored either as a 
location or a boundary. In this text it is listed as a boundary both in line 22 and in the 
present lease, line 42. Unfortunately there is no certain clue as to its location. 

Lines 43-45, lease 22: Themistios, the owner of the edaphe, is perhaps the 
Themistios named as owner of a workshop in No. 4, line 10. 


S3 (Plate 1). Fragment of a stele of white to gray marble with bluish veins found 
on March 30, 1954, built into a late Roman wall in the southwest part of the Agora 
(H 14). It is broken on all sides, the face much worn and the readings uncertain. 

Height, 0.13 m.; width, 0.17 m.; thickness, 0.043 m. 

Height of letters, 0.004 m. 

Inv. No. I 6647. 


The writing is stoichedon with a checker pattern in which ten horizontal units 
measure approximately 0.076 m., and ten vertical 0.068 m. 


° The relationship between lines 20, 21, and 22 of No. 13 is very puzzling. Is it possible that 
the stone-cutter omitted one or more lines? 
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[...7.... Apr jepuovaxdy €[ ai 0 [---------------- ] 
fence ® |, . dev xo [p llampds Gta] ee a | 
er Ree ee yi | CTONNO GY LE LOPS [eat eee ] 
Lathes aw 2% o|rihnly y] ¢xor. NHSENOT == === Seer ] 
[eae pérak |hov 9 § [aweypdbarjo.n[—------------7--7 ] 
[eeu rarTpOs 7 | Ato a[ v6 |v | 680s | Byoalfe----------- ] 
ES ike dia cal péra[Ad]o[v] wad[ac]ov [dvacd£ipov — —- -—— — | 
10 [ 5 Get See fic én |t Opdaov | pu Jo [v | votoe. =a) es | 
seca oN ] ormdnv €xov [- ----------- 7-7 rr ] 
eee Se ] pn PA[------------- crn A- rT ] 
[atop e col aye Bloppa 6 \dédos vo[t6 — —— — = — = — = ] 
[Otte ac sacakreren ts ]Jxov AAA[—- —- ----------------7-7 ] 
le Bee ICs ] OYAIKO..AA[- - ---------------- | 
Ae Nee ve ] épyacrjpio[y ------------------ ] 
| eet 3 pate Gate ov KNeoue[—------------------- ] 


In the omission of the colon to mark abbreviations, in the occasional use of a geni- 
tive in omicron, and in the use of a non-square checker pattern in which the horizontal 
unit is larger than vertical, this fragment closely resembles No. 4B and the preceding 
fragment S2. This text also suggests a long line and so is probably from a single- 
column stele. The slight difference as measured in the stoichedon units suggests that 
it is probably not from the same stele as either of the others, but presumably it will 
be closely contemporary. No. 22 of the earlier publication would seem to be misplaced 
there. The single use of the colon published as certain in line 10 is an error ; the upsilon 
of Anaphly(stios) is clear in the photograph. With the checker pattern also not 
square the fragment probably should be placed earlier and associated with this group, 
Nos. 4, SZ and S3. 

The stone preserves the very fragmentary records of eight or nine leases of 
which one is of an anasaximon mine, line 5, and a second apparently a palaion ana- 
saximon, line 9. 

Line 10: Thrasymos is probably the destination of a road or gully named in the 
boundaries. 

Line 13: If the last two letters be correctly read and restored, this is one of the 


rare cases in which the name or description of the hill mentioned in the boundaries is 
not given. 


S4 (Plate 3). Fragment of white, probably Pentelic, marble found in the long late 
Roman wall to the east of the Panathenaic Way (O 9-N 7) in January, 1950. It 
joins No. 24. The inscribed face, smooth-picked top, and smooth-worn back are 
preserved. The dimensions given are those of the two pieces joined. 
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Height, 0.125 m.; width, 0.23 m.; thickness at top, 0.095 m., at bottom, 0.093 m. 
Height of letters, lines 1-3, 0.005-0.006 m., lines 4-8, 0.004 m. 
Inv. No. I 6263 + I 4580. 


The larger letters of the first three lines are not strictly stoichedon; the letter 
units average ca. 0.0085 m. The smaller letters are set in a square checker pattern 
of which ten units measure ca. 0.074 m. Two units are left vacant between the columns 
on fragment a. 


a. 346/5 a 
[-------- ext] “Ap[x | tov dpx[ovt ]os mpabé[vra — — ——— ] 
[|--------- | pBov “Eppe[t: A ]ewoOévn[s —--------- | 
est gt Opa |ovpydns A[v]ouudyov [----------- | 
Golse STOIX. 
[-------- avn: ----------- Ila ]AAn: XXXIF 
§ [---------------+----- év Tots bad leo Tot 
[s -------------- au yet: Boppa: —--—-—— Lo |uve: vo 
[r6: -—------------ on: --------- | Tlaca 
[ur ------------------------ év T|ots 
[édageow tots — - — - - -- -- ---------------- ] 
10 [------------------------------- | 
Col. I STOIX. 
‘E[ pp | acxov er [t ----—-——- év Tots ebadeowv Tots — —---—-—— ] 
[tel iyork: Ov yet: Poppa: — - = — = — = — = — — — ] 
[vord|: 6 Addos [pds HAiov avi: péraddov (?) 6-------— ] 
[..°.. .@] ny: ép[ydleras zpos Hrtov dvo: 7) 680s 7 — ------ ] 
DUS) MRS gpd aE Woke ea Meee Woe ta ofa Mad ccna at a a oe | 


The new fragment gives the name of the archon Archias and so dates this record 
to the year 346/5. The first three lines in the larger letters contained the heading and 
the names of the ten poletai for the year and their secretary. These must have carried 
across the full width of the stele. Below in the small letters are parts of two columns 
of text. Possible restorations suggest a line between thirty-seven and forty letters 
long for these columns, but the exact number of letters in a line cannot be established 
with any certainty. 

The relative positions of the letters in the heading and in the first preserved 
column are hard to fit together in any normal restoration. The price given at the end 
of the first line of text (line 4) would seem to suggest that these lines were from 
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the second column of a stele and that line 4 represents the end of a record started at 
the bottom of a first column. If this were the first record on the stele, one would have 
expected it to begin with a prytany date (“ Leases,” p. 192). A prytany date, the 
description of a mine, even with the boundaries omitted, and the name of the lessee 
can scarcely be fitted into a forty-letter line. But if we assume a missing first column 
to the left we are left with the almost impossibly large number of about sixty-one 
letters preceding the archon’s name in line 1. If however lines 4-8 be assigned to 
the first column instead of the second, in spite of the implications of the first line, 
there would be room for about twenty-six letters to the left of the archon. In that 
case the heading suggested in the original publication of the right half of this frag- 
ment, No. 24, with twenty-five letters before the archon’s name would fit reasonably 
well: 
[wéradda Kat Snpudmpara ra ext] “Ap[x]iov apx[ovz os 
apabé|vra: mwdynrai — — — —| 


One is thus left a choice between an abnormally short first record or an abnormally 
long heading.° 

Col. 1, line 4: At least three demesmen from Pallene are known from the other 
mining texts as lessee or registrant. The price of three thousand five hundred 
drachmai suggests a mine in operation (see below p. 14). 

Lines 5-8: On the assumption that this is the same concession as that recorded 
in No. 5, lines 16-19, one can restore a line of 38 to 40 letters reading (at 38): 


[iene eee, RE TIG Src é€v Tots edad Jeo Tot 
[s Tiwwvos ....: au yet: Bop: Atoxdjs Yo]uve: vo 
[76: “Apioriov ..°...: avn: Xtwos Avoddépov] Tava 
PUR. ee eee Sn sees aoe a ae tae ev T| ots 


By lengthening the presumably abbreviated demotics of the owners of the edaphe and 
of the property at the south one could restore a thirty-nine or forty letter line. This 
restoration gives the same edaphe and the same boundaries at the north and south, 
and assumes that the eastern and western boundaries are omitted in the present text. 
The lessee has changed. I have suggested Simos the son of Diodoros of Paiania as 
lessee because in a much restored text, No. 13, lines 41-46, he is apparently named as 
lessee of a mine of which the eastern boundary is the property of Diokles of Sounion. 
He also is found as lessee in No. 16 a + b, line 62. Phanotheos son of Lysippos of 
Paiania, registrant and lessee of a mine at Amphitrope, No. 18, lines 60-64, could be 
restored instead of Simos, by shifting the abbreviation of the demotic of Aristion. 


_ * As noted in “ Leases,” p. 271, no parallels for the suggested heading have been found. Head- 
ings are preserved only in Nos. 1, 34, 37, and perhaps S8. 
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Col. II, lines 11-15: There are no obvious connections between the Hermaikon 
here recorded and those found in the other texts. If the shortest place name, either 
ex|t Lovvov] or éz[t Aavpeov] (see No. 13 and No. 16 for this shortened form) be 
restored in line 11, on a forty letter line only six letters are left for the name of the 
owner of the edaphe. 


S5 (Plate 1). Fragment of a stele of white marble found on May 2, 1949, built into 
the long late Roman wall to the east of the Panathenaic Way (O 8). The back at the 
sides has been cut down, apparently with the intention of making a small pilaster, but 
part of the smooth worn original back is left in the center of the piece. The stone is 
broken at the top, bottom and both sides. 


Height, 0.163 m.; width, 0.185 m. ; thickness, 0.091 m. 
Height of letters, 0.004 m. 
Inv. No. I 6168. 


The writing is stoichedon with a square checker pattern of which ten units 
measure 0.074-0.075 m. 


a LOLK oo ay 
[eae etd Piieat tat sorte das OAH aor A Shae ] 
ere oy SSE “Apdurplomjow [........ rae Sete ] 
Peer Las Oa HavorGe Dedprm| Of a0 gern Nes: | 
[ieee nin acre: |s Mapaé: avn:A\[...... can ie ae ] 
Said iasiet 2....]R: wéraddov marauov [avacdéipor. . | 
[...2....] & rots &ddeow tots Na[vouxdéovs (?) au] 
[yet: Bopp: 7] xapddpan avo Aavpeio[v exit Oddwor (7) | 
[| hépovora 7pd|s nAtov ave: y avTn voTd [..... Peas | 
ate es aoe a|pos ndtov dvo: EdPovdo[..... ene ree 
10 [...%.... avynT|is Krynoias Evayido[v Pura: ...°...] 
[Picross G Me Ss. Jov @opixc: péra|ddov arveyparar | 
Low aes: 18 oe ey a |adaov avaca| Eyov a yel: Bop | 
lactation - UPC, [NITES UOTOM (at-bats Potten ben ] 
[.... mpos Hrtov dv]o: Ypyuxvdo[——— avnris —--— —] 
Lael at ee oe Cae oe ey jeiePeE cal ea oe: Ae doa ] 
Pe: Soe ee Au]ovva[taxov ...... te nie 2 ] 


This fragment may well be from the same stele as S4. The place of finding is 
the same and the marble and the stoichedon unit seem to be the same on the two 
pieces. S4 is thinner at the bottom than at the top so this piece which is two millimeters 
thinner could easily be fitted into the same stele lower down. The shape of the letter 
phi, however, is distinctly different on the two stones. Further, the length of line is 
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far from certain on both fragments. Therefore it has been decided to give this piece 
a separate number. A line of thirty-nine letters has been suggested on the basis of the 
restorations in lines 6-8. 

Lines 2-4, lease 1: A concession at Amphitrope (?). 

Lines 5-10, lease 2: No registrant is named. The lessee Ktesias son of Euagides 
of Philaidai is probably the Ktesias of Philaidai (P.A., 8848) whose son Euagides 
served as choregos in 328/7 (P.A., 5232, I.G., IT’, 3052). Topographically this con- 
cession is related to that recorded in No. 16 a +b, lines 50-55, in which the ravine or 
gully from Laureion to Thalinos (?) is also named. Neither text preserves the name 
or place of the concession. Both however may have been located in the same property, 
for line 51 of No. 16a -+ bcan be restored to read: 


, “A 
[nv év rots edddeot tots] N[a]v[ouxdéous (?) =| ho: Oey: vor 


With normal restorations in No. 16 the ravine is west of the mine rather than north 
and east of it as it is in this present text, and the other boundaries do not seem to 
coincide. Thus the two concessions are probably near each other but not identical. It 
is gratifying to find the ravine from Laureion fully preserved in the present text. 
The village or settlement of Laureion is thus established inland and not on the coast. 

Lines 11-15, lease 3: The price of two talents 5550 drachmai (or 17,550 
drachmai)‘ is much the highest so far found in the texts. The three nearest are a price 
of 6100 drachmai in No. 16b, line 299, of 3500 drachmai (or more) in S5, line 4, and 
one of 2000 drachmai in No. 18, line 3, and all are in very fragmentary contexts. 
The mine is classified as palaion anasaximon, but the high price suggests a mine in 
operation rather than one that has been lying idle on which the previous lease had 
already expired.* Presumably the lease is being taken over by another operator and 
the full text, if preserved, would name the new operator as lessee in the gap in line 15 
and the registrant from Thorikos in line 11 would be the former operator. In the 
majority of cases in which the registrant and lessee are different the mine is classified 
as anasaximon. There are however a few other leases like this one in which two 
operators are named and the mine is described as palaion anasaximon (“ Leases,” 
p. 197, note 28). For the [— apdau]y776s5 named to the north of the mine see No. 20, 
line 45 (“ Leases,” p. 267). It may well be the name, or part of the name, of a hill. 
In No. 20 it is named in the northern boundary of a mine éu Purouyddv, which in 


"On the stone only the faint outline of the last P is clear, but the reading F for fifty rather than 
M for five is probable, for ten is the smallest unit found in the other recorded prices (‘‘ Leases,” 
pp. 286 ff.). One wishes that the colon before the number were preserved thus removing the remote 
possibility that the two taus might have belonged to an abbreviated demotic with the colon that 
should have separated them from the number carelessly omitted. 


* For discussion of the prices see “ Leases,” pp. 202-204, and Hopper, pp. 224-227. 
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turn seems to be in Thorikos (No. 16a, lines 70-71). Note also that in No. 20 
property of Smikythos is named in the boundaries of the next record. There must 
be a close geographical relationship between these three leases, but the texts are too 
fragmentary to attempt to identify the concession of the present text with either of 
those of No. 20, though it well may be one or the other. 


S6 (Plate 1). Fragment of a stele of grayish Hymettian marble found on May 10, 
1951, in disturbed fill just west of the great altar near the Metroon (J 10). Only 


the inscribed face and the original right side, dressed with a toothed chisel, are 
preserved. 


Height, 0.182 m.; width, 0.105 m.; thickness, 0.065 m. 
Height of letters, 0.004 m. 
Inv. No. I 6354. 


The writing is stoichedon set in a square checker pattern of which ten units 
measure ca. 0.073 m. The margin at the right edge is 0.015 m. wide. The last two 
letters of line 15 and the last one of line 19 are written in the margin. Traces of red 
paint are preserved in the numerals. 


BOL cal) 


COS Rohe an Ree praia Re ey EN 
[ anemia Vignal gi ght ae Aes ean Ee Mv pp 
[ weradXov ameypawato ...... roe t |: “A@nva 


[uxov avacd€éipov év Tots edadeow Tots Aewyd 
[ pouvs Kompet: at yeitwv mpds HAto|v avidvtos : 
5 [épyaornpiov AewxXadpovs Kat 7d “H| pdsov Svopév 
[ov:........ Kal 6005 9...°...|Keoa eis THY ay 
[opav tiv Byoadv fépovora vord|O 660s 7 eis ay 
[opav THY Bnoadv dépovoa Bopp:| AewxXapys Aéo 
[vros (?) Komper: @vnr:...°... ék] Kepa: FPHHHH: *Av 


FUL Roger aa Pe ea Am ENP péraddov | ameypawaro ex 
[ray peradhrAwv TOV emt... 2... |us mpabévrav 
[épydouwov ...... eee ee 6 “Em(?)Kp]arns Evovup 
[ameypaibato (2?) au yet: Bop:....°..... |xov 6 Hpyat 
Perea, Arar Saitat Ry eae ah eee |r: “Avruxp 

bomen TS a ones «= Lue ere ae a icriE: °A |vriupdvTos 
hp ee eee ee BR ena its |v ®vdak 
eit =e: Ag a Ee ee | vixov 
[OME bebe ohiG alors a Sepia tain eee tae NS |ovros 
ater ne arb aca OS tg Sait ao nares tater ]ro O 


OM URI! kes te he « ioe Se he A ee es Jou 
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In the preliminary report on the finding of this stone, Hesperia, XX1, 1952, p. 
113, it was suggested that lines 1-9 contained the record of a sale of confiscated 
property. A closer study of the text, however, suggests that these lines as well as 
the lower ones are part of a record of a mining lease. 

This text corresponds closely to Nos. 10 and 11 in the size of the stoichedon unit, 
in the letter shapes and in the use of an unabbreviated form such as avidvros in line 3. 

The stone contains two fragmentary records. The first, lines 1-9, is apparently 
a later lease of the Athenaikon mine already recorded in No. 14, lines 28-35. The 
second, lines 9-15, seems to be the renewal of a mine in working order brought forward 
from an earlier stele which is dated by the archon’s name (mostly missing) in line 11. 
Whether this be the renewal of a long or of a short term lease, or as seems probable 
an irregular renewal before the first lease had expired, the year from which it is 
renewed cannot be earlier than that of No. 14. The present stone, on these assump- 
tions, would then be seven or more years later than No. 14, 7. e., one long term lease of 
seven years, plus one or more short term leases of three years each.° 

A line of thirty-seven letters has been tentatively restored because it fits best in 
the first record and corresponds to the length of line fairly well established for No. 10. 
If this be correct the only suitable archon for line 11 would be Ktesikles (7. e., a name 
of 11 letters in the genitive ending in o]us) of 334/3.° The present fragment then 
would date from one of the years soon after, No. 14 would be seven or more probably 
ten or thirteen years earlier, and No. 10, if part of the same stele, would be brought 
down into the low ’thirties. Because of the uncertainties of restoration in line 11 and 
also of the length of line (the identity of the mine of the first record with that of No. 
14 could be forced into a thirty-nine letter line), the name of the archon has not been 
written into the text. The name of Themistokles, archon in 347/6, would fit into a 
line of thirty-nine letters, that of Sosigenes, archon in 342/1, into one of thirty-eight 
letters. 

Lines 1-9, lease of a concession Athenaikon for 900 drachmai: restorations have 
been suggested on the assumption that this is the same concession as that recorded in 
No. 14, lines 28-35, which could then be restored to read: 


; eA Ger tiie Fee Ba, ae ee Mu : P 
In: NG Rae aig a fie eas evil pos eT aL S| 
[vo péraddov ........ ee © “AOn | varkov o7H| An | 


* See “ Leases,” pp. 199 ff., for the probable length of leases; cf. Hopper, p. 237. 

** The name of Agathokles, archon in 357/6 would fit the required number of letters. That 
restoration would make this stele at least as early as 350 and No. 14 earlier than 357. for No 14 
cannot date from that year because of the partially preserved prytany date in lines 44-45 These 
have been restored to read: ér[t] ris “A[vrioxiSos évdrns (or 6y8dns) | mputaveias Movnyidvos — In 
357/6 Hippothontis held the eighth prytany (J.G., II’, 122) and Aigeis the ninth (J.G., II? 123) 
Even a date as early as 357/6 seems improbable and a still earlier one highly improbable. 
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[v Exon ev rots Cddeorw Tols Aewxd | pov[s] Kozpet[ov] 
[ae yet: mpds HAlov adv: épyaory | prov Aewx [da] p[ov] 

[s kat 76 “Hpdiov Bopp: ra. eddy ra Alewxdpous: [pds] 
[jAtov dv0: 7 68ds % eis THY ayopav| dépovoa 7)[v Byo | 
[adv Kat...".... voTd0: 7 680s % eis tT] HV dyo| pav TH | 


[v Bnoady dépovoa ryan: AA: (?)...7....]PEZ[...7...] 


The two differences in the boundaries thus restored, the additional descriptive 
word ending in —— xeoa in line 6 of the present text, and the fact that the property of 
Leochares at the north is given in the nominative in the one text “ and described as 
edaphe in the other, are differences only in phraseology. The registrant in both is 
from a deme whose abbreviated demotic ends in — — pu, that is, Phrearrhoi or Myr- 
rhinous. I assume that it is the same man and that the history of this lease ran 
somewhat as follows. The gentleman from Phrearrhoi (or Myrrhinous) leased a 
palaion anasaximon mine for twenty drachmai (No. 14), worked it for the full long 
term period of seven (?) years, may have renewed it himself as ergasimon mine for 
one or more short term periods of three years each, and then gave up his lease to or 
was outbid by the gentleman from Keramos for nine hundred drachmai. 

Line 2: A place name is probably to be restored. 

Lines 5-6: The Heroion, tentatively restored, does not appear elsewhere in the 
mining texts. The same is true of the adjective ending in —-— Keoa. See No. 4, line 20, 
for another example of an adjective and place name both used in the description of 
a road. 

Lines 9-15, a renewal from an earlier stele: The tentative restoration in line 11 
is intended to be the equivalent of the phrase ék rijs orHAns THs emt — — dpxovros. The 
name of an archon would fill out the line. See the discussion just above for the possi- 
bilities. If line 12 were so restored as to make the man from Euonymon owner of 
property named as the northern boundary, there would not be sufficient space for both 
the classification and the name of the mine. Therefore I assume that he is the previous 
lessee and that this is the record of an irregular renewal before the original lease had 
expired in spite of the use of the verb dmeyparparo. In the other texts the verb used 
in this case seems to be eionvevxe (“ Leases,” pp. 200 ff.). 

Lines 9-10: Assuming that the registrant and lessee are the same, as is normal 
for renewals, one might restore ’Av[tixpdryns —] from line 14 or possibly ’Av[ rudd 
*Avriupavros —| from line 15. 


11 The use of the patronymic of a man named as property owner is unusual. Line 8 could be 
restored 


[ opav } Bopp: péradrov 0 npyatero| Aewxdpns Aco 


Kal 70 
This would accord better with the use of the patronymic, but I hesitate to omit the usual ¢épovaa. 
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Line 12: Perhaps this is the Epikrates son of Isokrates of Euonymon who is 
named as lessee in No. 16a, line 123, and restored as lessee in No. 20, lines 19-20. 

Line 13: The letters — — yov are probably the end of the name of a mine listed as 
one of the boundaries. Note that in line 14 the stone-cutter corrected an original chi 
to a kappa. Did he perhaps make the same error here and fail to correct it? 

Line 16: vax — — — is either the name of a mine or of a man; if the latter, 
Oidakos or Pvrakidys might be suggested. 


S7 (Plate 3). A fragment of gray-blue Hymettian marble found on May 22, 1950, 
in a marble pile on the north slope of the Acropolis (ca. S 18). It is broken on all 
sides; a bit of rough surface with deep pick marks may be part of an original rough- 
picked back. 


Height, 0.19 m.; width, 0.29 m.; thickness, 0.125 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005-0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 6287. 


The writing is not stoichedon; ten lines measure ca. 0.005 m. 


[eater VarpseB [ip ] 
[---------- avalodéiov [—--—--------------- ] 
[-------- 70 Ap |répudos iepov XY[—------------ | 
[@vn: ------- |kparns “Apdixpar|ovs - ----------- ] 

5 |[-—’Apirroxpat|ov Tebpa: ameypal[wato pér|a[AXov — — — — — | 
[-------- |y@ve kadovpéva[t @ |e yet Bopp: w[—--—-------— ] 
[------- ‘T |worpayav dvopévov Piroxpdr[— — — — — — — - — | 
[@vn: —--———"Apt]orox[pa]rov TeOpadowos ° OY [—- ------- ] 
[------- avacd|E pov orydnv €xov Nuvdarxd[v — — — — — — — | 

10 [------------ ]éov ndiov avidvtos [—- — - - - ----—- ] 
[------------ ] ‘EAmiov “Avaddv[- —- - - ------- ] 
eee eee ee ee ae | 


The text is very like that of Nos. 32a and 32b in the use of a non-stoichedon 
line and in the limited use of abbreviations, and the spacing seems to correspond fairly 
well. The letters, however, on this fragment are much more carelessly cut than on 
No. 32a; so it is probably safer to assume that it comes from a separate though 
probably closely contemporary stele. 


The stone contains the fragmentary records of three leases. The classification 


** I am indebted to A. E, Raubitschek, who compared the squeezes of 32a (the original is in 


the British Museum) and the new pi i i 
piece from the Agora, for this observation. No is i i 
and I have seen neither the original nor a squeeze. oe eee 
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of the first and third is preserved as anasaximon, and palaion could be restored in 
both. The intervening one, lease 2, was presumably the same. 

Lines 1-4, lease 1: The sanctuary of Artemis named in line 3 suggests that the 
beta of line 1 should be completed in some form of Besa, for an Artemision appears 
in No. 5, line 76, as the southern boundary of Athenaikon at Besa. 

Lines 5-8, lease 2: The same person presumably is named as registrant and 
lessee, lines 5 and 8, as is normal for palaion anasaximon mines. His father Aristo- 
krates of Teithras is apparently hitherto unknown. For Hypotragon in line 7 see 
the road from Hypotragon to Laureion listed as part of the southern boundary of 
Eudoteion at Laureion in No. 16a, line 53 (“ Leases,” p. 249). The -yav xadov- 
pévw|c] of line 6 might be restored to read [- — — év tu ywpior( ?) rau “Taorpa|yave 
kahovpév|e|. But it seems curious to have the place name, if such it be, listed as the 
eastern or southern boundary of a mine already described as in that place. A —— yov 
kadovpevos is also found in No. 32a, line 4. On present evidence it is impossible to 
decide whether there are two place names ending in — — ywv in the mining region, 
Hypotragon of No. 16a and line 7, and the — — ywv xadovpevos of No. 32a and line 6, 
or whether they are the same. In line 8 the traces of the last two letters do not seem to 
represent a numeral as one would expect here for the price. Note that the same is true 
in No. 32a, line 12, where the letters ETO — — clearly follow the name of the lessee. 

Lines 9-11, lease 3: A mine or mines called Nymphaikon are recorded in No. 4, 
line 7, at Sounion, in No. 5, lines 53-54, and No. 14, line 4, probably at Maroneia, 
and in No. 38, line 7. There is no evidence on which to suggest an identification. I 
have found no record of an Elpias from Anaphlystos. In the present text he is 
either owner of property named in the boundaries or the father of the lessee. 


S8 (Plate 3). Upper right corner of a stele of gray to white veined marble found on 
June 28, 1935, in a well west of the Tholos (G 11:4) which was abandoned and used 
as a dump at about the end of the fourth century B.c. The inscribed face, smooth- 
picked top and right side are preserved. 

Height, 0.05 m.; width, 0.085 m.; thickness, 0.032 m. 

Height of letters, 0.004-0.005 m. 

Inv. No. 3060. 

The writing is stoichedon set in a pattern of which the horizontal unit is ca. 
0.007 m., and the vertical unit ca. 0.01 m. 


i SAS tot a al he rl get cae a a |s Srpup [eee | 
[------------------- |e: Evsodus Ev[6] 
[ Mmovos “AXau : ( ?) hE Sd Re a? | t: Evxparns Ma 
f----------------- ots éypappd | reve Try10 
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This small scrap would seem to be part of the heading of an annual account of 
a board of magistrates. The well in which it was found lies about five meters to the 
west of the Tholos along the south edge of the Bouleuterion Plateia, 7. e., in the area 
where many fragments of mining leases have been found.** Therefore it is sug- 
gested that this is part of the heading of one of the poletai accounts.** The letter forms 
suggest a date in the last half of the fourth century, possibly the last third. This 
fragment is placed at the end of the series because its connection with the mining 
leases is not definitely established. 

Line 1: I have found no parallel before Roman times for an Attic name 
beginning <rpup — -. 

Line 2: Eupolis son of Euthemon of Halai (P.A., 5940) is named among the 
donors on J.G., II’, 2820, a dedication dated to the years between 360 and 350. His 
father and his brother Euktemon (P.A., 5791) appear on the same list and his brother 
is also found in the naval record of 323/2. Thus the identification of the poletes of 
our text with the donor would fit the chronological requirements. 

Line 4: In J.G., II’, 1544, an Eleusinion inventory of 329/8, the name of the 
secretary follows rather than precedes éypapparevev, just as it does in this line. 


LIST OF NAMES ARRANGED BY DEMOTICS 


The names found in the previously published mining texts are preceded by an asterisk 


Agrylethen * Andrios, property owner, S2 31 
* Demon, property owner, S2 10 Kerameus 
Aithalides — — lessee, S6 9 
* Apolexis Kephisodotou, lessee, S2 21 Koloneis 
Anagyrasios * Kerykides Euxitheou, lessee, S2 43 
* Thrasylochos, owner of workshop, S2 12 Kolonethen 
Anaphlystios — — aporides Theopompou, registrant and 

—-— son of Elpias, lessee, S7 11 lessee, S2 30, 31-32 
Aphidnaios (?) Kopreios 

— — lessee, S2 22-23 * Leochares Leontos (?), owner of edaphe, 
Eleusinios workshop and unspecified property, S6 
* Epikrates Philokratous, lessee, S2 37 3-4, 5, 8-9 
Erchieus Kytherrhios 

Euandros Euaineto, registrant, S2 32 Ameipsias — — ous, registrant and lessee, S2 
Euonymeis 26, 28 
* Diotimos, lessee and property owner, S2 15, Marathonios 

15-16, 24 — — s, owner of propert 7 
: ; , y or workshop, S5 4 

* Epikrates (?), mine operator (?), S6 12 Myrrhinousios (?) 
Halaieus — — registrant, S6 1 


18“ Leases,” p. 191 and note 6. 


** The poletai may have been the only board of magi ; 
: strates who se 
in the Agora. y g t up their annual accounts 
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Oathen (?) 


Hagnias, lessee, S2 41 
Paianieus 


—-—-— lessee, S47 
Palleneis 

— — registrant, S2 9 

— — lessee, S4 4 
Peiraeus 
* Philophron, registrant, S2 23 
Pergasethen 

—-—son of Telenikos, registrant, S2 23-34 
Phegaieus 

—-—-— mine operator, S4 14 
Philaides 

Ktesias Euagidou, lessee, S5 10 
Phrearrhioi 
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* Diopeithes, owner of chorion, S2 38 
~ —— registrant, S61 
Pitheus 
* Pheidippos, property owner, S2 29 
Prospaltioi 
Xenotimos, registrant, S2 28 


—-— son of — — mpos, lessee, S2 15 
Sounieus 

— property owner, S4 6 
Sphettios 


Diophantos Thrasymedes, lessee, S2 13 
— — owner of edaphe, S4 12 
Teithrasios 
—-—son of Aristokrates, registrant and lessee 
SYA} 
Thorikios 
—— son of —-—ou, registrant, $5 11 


EPIGRAPHICAL INDEX 


NAMES OF MEN 


The names found in the previously published mining texts are preceded by an asterisk 


Ai[---], S17 

*Al [—-—-—], lessee, S5 4 

‘Ayvias ’Oa[ev(?)], lessee, S2 41 

*Apeunpias Kv6jp(pios), registrant and lessee, 
S2 26; [’A.— —o]us K., S2 27-28 

*Audux[— ——], owner of [édadn], S2 35 


*Audixpat [ns], father of lessee [— — —]xparns, 
S74 
*Av[— — —], registrant, S6 9 
* ["Av]8pios ‘AAa(evs), owner of chorion, S2 
30-31 


*Avrup[drys], lessee (?), SO 14-15 
[’A]vripov, SO 15 
* *Arddnéi[s K]ndi[o]odd[ro  Aida(Acdys) J, 
lessee, S2 21; [’A]a[dAnéis K. Aiba(Aidys) J, 
registrant, S2 18 __ 

[’Apt]orox[pd]rns (TeOpdows), father of 
registrant and lessee, S7 8; [’Apicrox- 
par|ys (T.), S7 5 

*Ap[x](as, archon 346/5, S41 

- "Aoneros, owner of edaphe, S2 6 


* Aryov *Ay[pu(Ajbev) ], property owner, S2 
10 


* AtoreiOns Pp[e|a(ppios), owner of chorion, 
S2 38 
At[or]i[ulos Evov[u(pevs)], registrant S2 
15; A. Evov[v(pevs)], property owner, S2 
24; [Adri] pos Evwvu(pets), S2 15-16 
2* Avodavns, owner of edaphe, S2 27 
[Acad ]avtos @pacvpndovs Spyrt(os), lessee, 
SZ 13 


* 


"EArias (’Avaddvorwos), father of lessee (°), 
S/eit 

["Ex]uxparns iroxpdrovs *EXevoi(wos), les- 
see, S2 37 

2* [’Emp|drys Evwvup(eds), mine operator 
(?), S6 12 

EvayiS[ys] (Aaidns), father of Kryotas, 
Soro 

[E]iatwv Knpicodépo &[— --], lessee, S2 18 

Bia[é]veros (Epyieds), father of Et[a]vdpos, 
S2 32 

Eij[a]vSpos Eia[s]véro “Epy[c(eds)], regis- 
trant, S202 

EvBovdo[s], property owner, S5 9 
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Eixpdryns Ma[—— -—], poletes (?), S83 

Ed [Ojuov] (‘AdAaets), father of EvmoAs, S8& 
2-3 

Bieideos (é Kodwvos), father of Kypux[id]qs, 
S2 43 

Evrodts Ed[Orjovos ‘AAa (eds) ], poletes (7), 
S8 2-3 


@e[— — —], owner of edaphe, S3 2 
@epicrio[s], owner of edaphe, S2 44 
@cdroumos (KoAwvabev), father of [—- —]azo- 


px 


P* 


Na[voixAjs(?)], owner of edaphe, S5 6 
Eevdripos HpoordA(ros), registrant, S2 28 


Spixvdo[s], owner of property or workshop, 
S5 14 
Srpvn[— ——], father of poletes (?), S81 


[Ted] évxos (Ilepyaonbev), father of regis- 
trant, S2 34 
Tiwo[-—-], secretary of poletai (?), S8 4 


pidys, S2 30 
@pacvroxos *Avlayup (doves) J, owner of work- * DeiSirros i6[e(vs) ], property owner, S2 29 
shop, S2 12 DA[— ——], lessee, S3 12 


[@pa] ovu7dys A[v]oudxov, poletes a. 346/5 
(ie ee 

@pacvpndyns (Ih7yrrws), father of [Avw¢]avtos, 
S2 13 


K[aA]Aacxpo[s], owner of property or 


Pidirr[os], owner of property or workshop, 
28 

Piroxpar[ys], property owner, S7 7 

Diroxpdtns (7EAevoiwos), father of *Ex[t- 
Kparns |, S2 36-37 

Dirodpov Uepar(ev’s), registrant, S2 23 


workshop, S2 8 ®vAax[— — —], name of man or mine, S6 16 
Kypvk[id|ns Evéibé[o éx KoAwvod], lessee, 

S2 43 [— — —]aropidys Geox K 7" 

; pidns @eoroprov Ko[A]ov[4] (ev), 

[K] ne [] 680 [70s] (Ai6adi8ys), father of registrant, S2 29-30; [- - arropiéns @.] 

*Arddnéds], S2 21; [K.] (Ai@adi8ys), father Kodwv9 (Gev), lessee, S2 31-32 

of [’A]a[eAngis], S2 18 fio feat 58 e 
Kydgicddwpos (& — — — —), father of [E]taiwv, ; , 

S2 18 ; [— — —|xpdrns "Audixpar[ovs], lessee, S7 4 
KAcove[— — —], owner of property or work- [= + -] uxrov Hpoowda(rvos), lessee, 32 16 

shop, S3 17 [— — —]vixov (genitive), S6 17 


Kryoias Evayidso[v Pura (idys ) ], lessee, S5 10 


Aéw[v] (?) (Kérpeos), father of Aewyxdpys, 
S6 8-9 
[A ]ewobevn[s], poletes a. 346/5 a., S42 


[— — —Jovros (genitive), S6 18 

[— — —]ov @opixi(os), registrant, ne fo B 

[— — o]lus K<v>@yp(puos), father of [’Ape- 
yias|], S2 27-28 


Aewya | pys Korpa(os) |, owner of edaphe, & im —]pares, ol 18 
S6 3-4; [A.], owner of workshop, S6 5; [- — —]pBov “Eppe[t(os) ], poletes, S4 2 
A. Aéo[vros (?) K.], owner of property, [- — —]s Mapa6(ovos), owner of property 


S6 8-9 
Avxurn [os], S1 13 
A[v]oipaxos, father of [@pa] ovprjdys, S4 3 


or workshop, S5 4 


[- — —]xa@pous (genitive), owner of edaphe, 
S2 14 


NAMES OF MINES 


E/ pwdv ([Pp]eappoi), S2 36 
‘E[pp]acxoy ér[t--—-], S411 
Novpaxe[v], S7 9 


’AOnva[txov], S6 2-3 
[’Apr]emouaxoy é[r]i [---], S33 
[Ac]ovwe[taxov], S5 16 
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DvAax [— — —], name of mine or man, S6 16 [— — —]Anxov, S2 35 
[eae leloly,o2 19 [- —|otaxéy, D2 33 
[— — —]uctaxdv, S1 4 [- — —]xov, mine named in boundaries, S6 13 
[—-——]xov, S3 14 [ —|dveov, S15 
GEOGRAPHICAL 


All place names, including sanctuaries, which appear in the texts are listed below. Demotics 
of persons are not included. For those see the list of names arranged by demes. 


[Apdurp | omjow (location of mine), S5 2 

*AvapAv[orot| (location of mine), S2 9 

"Apreuis: [7d "Ap|répidos iepov, S7 3 

Bap Bideos: 6 B. Addos, S2 22; [6] 
B., SZ 42 

Byoa: 


Alo] dos 6 


B[yonow] (location of mine), S2 5; 
[Byjo|no, S2 39; B[noa(?)— —-], S7 1; 
Byoa[e| (road to), S3 8; ayopa B[ yo] aéw[y], 
S2 31; «is dyo[p]av [B.], S2 40; 
ay|opayv tiv Byoadv], SO 6-7; «is dylopay thy 
B.|, S6 7-8 


Ae es 
els TV 


[‘H]pévov, S6 5 
Odrwos: [@ddrwov (?)], S57 
@opixot (location of mine), S2 17 
@pdovpos: ért Opacvpor (location of mine), S2 
11; [er]? @paov[p]o[v] (road to), S3: 10 
Aaivpeov: dro Aavpeio[v] (ravine from), S5 7 
|rorpayav, S77 
Pp|eappot, (location of mine), S2 36 


ee [—-——]yéu kadovpévo[e], S7 6 


[‘Y 

[ 

[— — — apdap|nrres, S5 13 
jar 

[- —|xeoa, S6 6 


SIGNIFICANT WORDS 


dyopa: ayopa Bl yo]aéo[v], S2 31; es ayo[p]av 
[Byoaéwv], S2 40; eis ryv dy[opay tiv Byoady], 
S6 6-7; eis dy[opav rHv B.], S6 7-8 

dvaodEpov, S2 7, [11], 17, 19, 25, [36] ; 
Souls te 7-56 (3)5 S7 2,9 

dvet: dvdvtos (variously abbreviated), passim 

dpxwv: apx[ovt]os, S4 1 


S3 5, [9]; 


dmoypddw: dmreypaato, passim 

Boppabev (variously abbreviated), passim 

yeirwv (variously abbreviated), passim 

Svw: Svopévov (variously abbreviated), passim 

BZaos: eddy, SZ [6], 27, [35]; eadeor(v), SZ 
1244 53.2254 6,19], [11|5 22 6; [56 3] 

épydlopar: [é]pydberar, S2 41; ép[ydlerar], S4 14; 
npyak [ero], S6 13 

épydowmos: [épyaopov], S6 12 

épyaorjpiov, S2 12, S3 16, [S6 5] 

éoyatia, S2 20 

jdwos: HAlov, passim 

iepdv, S7 3 
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Kadéw: Kkadoupevw[s], S7 6 

Aodos, SZ 22, 42, S3 13, S4 13 

peraddov, passim as mine being leased ; as boun- 
dary of another mine [S2 40], $3 7, [S4 13] ; 
| weradAAwv |, SO 11 

vorobev (variously abbreviated), passim. 

686s, S2 16, 22, 33, 40, [S3 8], S4 [14], S6 [6], 7 

oixia, S2 21 

madaiov, S27, [11], 
Sore 

[ra]vraxdbev, S2 38 

répvnpt: mpade[vta], S4 1; rpabévtwv, S6 11 


17,” | 1810025,080, 689, b009; 


mputaveia : [rputaveias ], las 

oTiAn: oTHAnv, passim 

pépw: fhepovoa [S2 22], 
S2 20, S4 15 

xapdSpa, S2 20, 27, S57 

xwpiov, S2 20-21, 31, 38; yw[p] ia, S3 4 

evntys (variously abbreviated), passim 


[S 6 7, 8]; $é[povea], 
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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 
(PLATES 4-27) 


HIS report is a sequel to that published in Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 233-284, 
TT though it is not concerned primarily with the systematic exploration of the 
inventory of Agora texts from no. 4500 (where the earlier report properly speaking 
was terminated), but rather with certain texts to which reference will be made in 
Richard E. Wycherley’s forthcoming volume on Testimonia in the series of Athenian 
Agora publications (Vol. III) and with a number of decrees, mostly of the second 
century before Christ, which bear on problems of Hellenistic chronology and the 
tables of Athenian archons. 

As this report is published, a further systematic study of the Agora inventory 
is in progress, and in due course a preliminary publication will appear in Hesperia 
which will carry on the routine presentation of recent discoveries later, for the most 
part, than no. 4500. The total number of inscriptions recorded in the inventory now 
amounts to 6738. There still remain a number of the earlier inscriptions which have 
been assigned for study to other scholars, and which the editors hope may also be 
presented in this journal without too much delay. 

I wish to express warm thanks particularly to Arthur M. Woodward for assist- 
ance with the treasure-records,’ and to William B. Dinsmoor,’ William Kendrick 
Pritchett,” and Oskar W. Reinmuth* for substantial studies dealing with Agora 
documents since my own last routine report in Hesperia. Margaret Crosby has 
brought up to date in the preceding pages her report on the Laureion mining 
inscriptions ;° A. E. Raubitschek has published and discussed a dedication to Julius 


Caesar (Inv. No. I 2818),° and I have presented one new Agora text (Inv. No. I 
4256) elsewhere.’ 


+“ Treasure-Records from the Athenian Agora,” Hesperia, XXV, 1956, pp. 79-121. 

*“The Archonship of Pytharatos,” ibid., XXIII, 1954, pp. 284-316. 

*“ The Attic Stelai, Part II,” ibid., XXV, 1956, pp. 178-317 (a study of items from the 
documents themselves published by the author in Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 225-299), with an 
appendix on “ The Demioprata of Pollux X” by Anne Pippin, ibid., XXV, 1956, pp. 318-328. 

*“ The Ephebic Inscription, Agora I 286,” ibid., XXIV, 1955, pp. 220-239. 

5 See above, pp. 1-23. 

*“ Epigraphical Notes on Julius Caesar,” J.R.S., LXIV, 1954, pp. 65-75, especially pp. 65-66. 
Mention should also be made here of an earlier publication by Raubitschek, entitled “ Sylleia,” 
in Studies in Roman Economic and Social History, in honor of Allan Chester Johnson (Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, N. J., 1951), pp. 49-57, which dealt with Agora Inv. No. I 4117. 

‘“Epigrams from the Battle of Marathon,” in The Aegean and the Near East; Studies 
presented to Hetty Goldman on the Occasion of her Seventy-fifth Birthday (edited by Saul S 
Weinberg and published by J. J. Augustin, Locust Valley, New York, 1956), pp. 268-280. 
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After an absence from Athens of many years I was able to resume epigraphical 
work in the field during the winter of 1954-1955 as Annual Professor of the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies. In the early summer of 1955 the basement of the 
reconstructed Stoa of Attalos was so far ready to serve its purpose as part of the 
Agora Museum that the inscriptions could be moved from their old temporary quarters 
on Observatory Street and installed on their permanent shelves.* They are now more 
easily accessible for study, and visitors can find any document, including those still 
outside in the excavated areas, by reference to the museum inventory. 


DEM: 
I 


DECREES OF 104/3 IN PRAISE OF ERECHTHEIS 
(PLATE 4) 


1 (Plate 4). Several new fragments have been added to the prytany decrees published 
by Dow in Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 162-165, No. 96, making it possible now to give a 
more nearly complete text." Two of these fragments (D and E) were found on 
May 2 and 4, 1949, in a late Roman wall in the northeastern part of the market 
square, in front of the Stoa of Attalos (O 8), and a third fragment (G) was found 
on May 20, 1936, near the wall, built into the edge of a late pit (N 7). Fragment F 
was found on March 31, 1954, in the southwestern part of the square, west of the 
Southwest Fountain House (G 15). 


Fragment D. 


The stone is broken above, below, and at the right. Part of the left edge is 
preserved, tooth-chiseled, as well as the rough-picked back. 


Agora I 6169. 
Height, 0.11 m.; width, 0.087 m.; thickness, 0.114 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 


Fragment E. 
The stone is broken above, below, and at the left, with part of the right side, 


8 This transfer was carried out under the supervision of Margaret Larson (now Mrs. Richard 
Lethen), who has contributed one of the sections of this present report, and who during the year 
1955-1956 as Capps Fellow at the American School has been of great assistance in our over-all 
epigraphical study. I wish to express thanks also to the Agora staff, especially to Alison Frantz, 
Lucy Talcott, and Eugene Vanderpool, for ready willingness at all times to supply needed 
information from Athens. 

1 See Dow, op. cit., for fragments A, B, and C, with photographs on p. 163. 
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tooth-chiseled, preserved, and the rough-picked back also preserved, although sub- 
sequently worn nearly smooth. Fragment E joins at the right of fragments A and B. 


Agora I 6171. 
Height, 0.15 m.; width, 0.097 m.; thickness, 0.12 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 


Fragment F. 

This fragment preserves part of its left edge, toothed, and its rough-picked back, 
worn smooth. It is broken above, below, and at the right, and joins at the left edge 
of fragment B. 


Agora I 6648. 
Height, 0.15 m.; width, 0.18 m.; thickness, 0.12 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 


Fragment G. 


Part of the left side of the stone, toothed as are the above fragments, is pre- 
served, as well as the rough-picked back. Above, at the right, and below, the stone 
is broken. 


Agora I 4176. 
Height, 0.207 m.; width, 0.134 m.; thickness, 0.115 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 


a. 104/3 a. NON-STOIX. 
["Emt “Hpakde] i6 [ov a&pyxovtos emi is Havd.ovidos Extns mpuTa] 
[vetas Hu] OpacvBo[vdos Oeoddrov “Epperos éypapparever, Moor] 
Sedvos Evdexa| rH, EVdeKaTNL THS MpuTaveias, exkyoia | 
kupta ev Tot Oe[Atpar, TOV Tpoédpwv errepndilev Kaddov | 
5S “Avrumdtpov X[vmadyrrios kal ovpmpdedpor vacat | 
edoke[v tHe Bovdrte kai rae Syuwe vacat | 
Geddoros Ac| oddpov Lovvieds eiwev: bwep Gv arayyér| 
Aovow ot 7| puravers THs EpexOetdos brép trav Ovorar | 
av €Ovov [7a mpd TOV exkAnotav Tat TE ATOM TA | 
10 Upoora[rnpiar at ri’ Aprépide rhe Bovdaiat Kat rhe] 
[Dwoddpar kai rots dAdows Dots ots warprov Hv: dyal | He rd 
[xe 556, 0a rie Bovdtu ° rods Laxdvras poéSpov]s eis 
[THY emodoay éxx\noiav xpnpatioa rept rovr wr: yvd 
[unv dé EvpBddrdeobar ris Bovd] iis eis [dv 84] wor Stu So 
is [Ket mie Bovhnu ra pév dyaba Séxeo | Oar ra yey|ovdr]a ev rots ke 
[ pots ols EOvov ed’ vyeiar Kat owrnpiar| THs re Bovd[ As] Kab rod Srjpov 
[rod “AOnvaiwy Kai maiSwv Kat yuvark|av Kab Tov fitlwly kai cvppdaxov 
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[emawécar dé tovs mputdves 7H |5 "Epexdetdos kai [o|repavdca xl] 
[o@. oreddver Kata TOV Gane? Syaseueias € evexev TH|s| mpo<s> Todvs Deods 
[Kat Piorupias iis eis THY Bovd]7v Kal Tov Shor: dvaypdibas Sé 76 

[de 70 Wipiopa TOV Ypamparéa T |ov Kata mputav[eialy [é|v orpdye AcHi 
[une Kat orjoa ob av evKarpov Hu 7d] S€ yevsuevo[v ei]s avt|n|v avddopa 
[mepioa Tov Tapiav TOV oTpatt| wriKdV 


[7 Bovdn | 30 [6 8] Aquos  Bovdy 
DOT Relate 35 *A[zod] 
peas [to |vs do[ da] 
os ap ek oe | pu |ra vn|v | 
i poet os. Bi [ves Ilepya 
ace oe Ce onde | v | 


‘Ext “Hpaxheidov apxovtos émt ths Mavdcovides Exrns mpu[ravetas | 
HL] Opac’Bovhos Beoddrov ["E] ppevos éypappdrevev, MooWedv[os évde] 
Klary, evdexa[tye | 7s tpl v|zaveias, exxAnota Kupia év THe Oe[ arpa, Tov] 
olédpav érapjndiley [K]a\\wv *Avtimdrpov Sumadjrr[to]s Kat [ovpmpde] 
ot] vacat édo0€ev tHe Bovdre kai Tdu SHpwwr vacat 


v 


[ 

[ 

[7p 

[Sp 

[Ilav]oavias Hav[o EAD) CAO Rae eimev: ° érrevd7) ot 7[ p|v[ raves | 
[7Hs| “Epexde[tS0s] émawéoartes kat orehavacarvtes at|odat *”| 

[vovow tHe Bovd| ju Tov Tapiav Ov ethovTo €€ €avTav O[— — — “+ -— — | 

[—--- “= ---— kai T Jor pepuaetebece *Amrohobdny Bigpaate [pela Tas Te ”| 
| Ovoias reOvK |évar amdoas Tas KabynKkovoas ev T| He TpvTavetar d| 

[ep THs BovdT|s Kat Tov Teese AAO SOEE dé [kat Tdv dAdwv array | 
[rwv Kahd@s kat| drdroripws:” d7as ovv Kai n Bovr[7 daivnrar tots wo | 

[ wévovor TAas| eToupyias arovépovaea TLey Kabjkovra erator | 

[dyab qe t¥xNn |c Sed6yx Aan TH Bovdte ° rods [AaxdvrTas Tpo€dpovs eis THY] 
[é€muotoav éxx |Anoiav MOTE wept [TovTav, yrounv be SORA) 
[ca THs BovdT|s eis TOV RG 6Tt Sox | ef The Bovdre emawérar TOV Tapiar | 
[----“+----] kal rév ypa| pparéa “Ato ofavnv Tepyaonbev kat] 


several lines lost, the same decree concluding: 


[--— kal rov -—-—---—-—-—--- |nv M[----- avayparsar dé Td€ TO | 

tg ~ 4 X\ \ 4 > te Vg iN lal 
[Widiowa Tov ypauparéa Tov Kata mp|vTav|etay ev oTHAne Aig Kat o77}] 
[cau 08 dv edxarpov Hu eis 8€ rv aval ypady|v Kat THY avaBeow ris | 
[orHAns pepioa Tov Tapiay TOV oTpatiorix|Gv T[o yevopevov avahopa | 


The list of 50 prytaneis, and a number of citations, have been lost. 


[7 Bovdy] 


age (ome citations lost 
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65 1 Bovdy 
@cd50 
TOV citations lost 


Sovviea 


Fragments D and F give the names of the archon and secretary for the year 
104/3. The archon Herakleides was first placed in this year by Schoeffer and later 
moved to 105/4 (see Dinsmoor’s archon list in The Archons of Athens, and pp. 277- 
278). Diokles, who appears as archon for 104/3 in Pritchett and Meritt’s Chronology 
of Hellenistic Athens, has been moved recently by Daux to 139/8,° leaving the year 
104/3 blank in this latest list. The secretary Thrasyboulos son of Theodotos of 
Hermos is hitherto unknown, except for his demotic. The spokesman of the first 
decree, Theodotos son of Diodoros of Sounion, is known from several other inscrip- 
tions (cf. Kirchner, P.A., 6803), but our new fragment G shows him receiving 
honors, along with the members of the phyle of Erechtheis, in one of the citations. 

The spokesman of the second decree, Pausanias son of Pausanias of Lamptrai, is 
unknown heretofore, though the patronymic was restored by Raubitschek (Hesperia, 
Index I-X, p. 124) with reference to J.G., Il’, 6693. 

The fact that these two decrees were passed on the same day, with the same 
proedros, enables us to establish a calendar equation between the prytany date and 
the civil date, as given in lines 3 and 41-42. The prytany date minus the civil date 
gives a difference of O (see Pritchett and Neugebauer, The Calendars of Athens, 
p. 87). The year was ordinary in the civil calendar. 

The nearest parallel for the definitions of citation is probably to be found in 
the similar decree of 95/4 published in Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 25-29, No. 12°. It is 
therefore impossible to judge with assurance how many citations have been lost or 
what claim to honor, other than that of being orator, belonged to Theodotos of 
Sounion. For the restoration in lines 51-52 see Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 26, No. 
12 50-51, and for the restorations in lines 22 and 59 see Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 
25-26, No. 12 22, 63 (cf. ibid., p. 28). Letters at the beginning of lines 40-43, where 
the photograph shows a much abraded surface, were deciphered with the use of a 
charcoal wash. 


MARGARET LARSON LETHEN 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 


CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 


* Hesperia, XVI, 1947, pp. 55-57. 


* See also Kerameikos, III, pp. 4-5, and Hesperia, X, 1941 282-28 
in Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 27. ne an en is ses 
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II 
ATLIC DECREES 
(PLatEs 5-8) 


2 (Plate 5). Upper left corner of a flat-topped stele of Hymettian marble, with 
remains of moulding on the front and side, found in February of 1953 during the 
demolition of a modern house near the southwest corner of the market square (I-J eae 


Height, 0.17 m.; width, 0.24 m.; thickness, 0.105 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005 m. 
Inv. No. I 6560. 


The text of this fragment supplements that already published in J.G., IT’, 662. 
The writing is stoichedon, in which 5 lines measure vertically 0.072 m., and five rows 
measure horizontally 0.045 m. 


a. 286/5 a. XTOIX. 43 
emt Avoxéous a&pxov| tos emt THs Kex|pomidos évarns 7 
putaveias’ “EkadyBod | tavos Ever kai| véar, Tpiaxooret 
THs Tputave|ias: €]KKA[ Nota Kupia ° 7H |v rpoédpav éreby 
[d]iev vacat [vacat] vacat édo€ev rh 

D LLCO UANU KGL TOL ONMOU | ov... ene oo a |tos ’Adudvaios ” 
[eimev:] éverdy [° Ap|t[epidwpos eu riot ler kat durian Ov T 
[od Bacthéws Avowydyxov Kal aroaTed | duevos vid ToD B 
[ aotkéws mEovaxts eis THY “EAAdSa Ka|Ta Tas peo Beta 
[s ravTas xpHowos Hv Tat Te Bacrret A|vowudyar Kal TO 
10) [ce dyper rae ’APnvaiwr Kai avehOav mpo]s Tov Bactréa Ew 
[wavri Kaupade héyer kal mparre da |ép Tod Sjpwov ayal 
[ov 6 re Gv OUvyTaL ° Kal Tats mperBeEia|is Tats amoareh 
[Aopévars pos Tov Bacttéa cvvaywvi| Cera eis 6 Te a[v | 
[abrov mapaxahdow ” rixye ayabje 56x Oar] tHe Bov[d] 
UR Upp ON ge Se ate Ree at rca ai ed oe a ] 


The restorations in lines 6-11 are those proposed by Wilhelm and reported in 
I.G., II’, 662 (Addenda), except for the tau of the name [’Ap]7[e~idwpos], now 
preserved on the new fragment, and for the word ézewdy before it. An uninscribed 
space must have intervened between éxevon and [’Ap|t[euidwpos|, probably to give 
greater emphasis to the name. There was no uninscribed space by way of punctuation 
before éed7." 


1 Wilhelm calls attention to the fact that the restoration in line 11 is too short by one letter 
for the normal stoichedon order. 
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It had already been noted from the old fragment that there was no mention of 
the prytany-secretary, and that the stone was uninscribed in line 4 where the words 
kal oupmpdedpor were to be expected. We now know that even the name of the 
chairman of the proedroi was not inscribed, though space was left available on the 
stone For other texts from which the name of the prytany-secretary was omitted, 
see below (p. 36). 

The new fragment confirms the restoration of the archon’s name as proposed by 
Johnson, and as now generally accepted.* The name of the archon Diokles is, of 
course, confirmed also for /.G., II’, 663. His date is given according to Dinsmoor’s 
latest tables.” 


3 (Plate 5). Fragment of Hymettian marble, with the spring of the moulding above 
the inscription and part of the left face preserved, found on March 17, 1948, in the 
wall of a modern cesspool south of the southwest corner of the Middle Stoa (H 14). 


Height, 0.098 m.; width, 0.095 m.; thickness, 0.035 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m.-0.007 m. 
Inv. No. I 6081. 


a. 198/7 a. NON-STOIX. ca. 50+ 
[emt A|nunr|piov adpxovros emt THs — — — — — — TNS TMpuTavelas Hu — —| 
[«|Ans Now[—-----— Ai€aveds (?) éypapparever: Sypov Wndiocpara: Iva | 
voysiavos [----------------- THS MpuTaveias’ exkAyo Ia | 
eu Ilep[ act: rv rpoédpav erapndiley — —- ----—---—-------- ] 


The writing indicates a date in the early years of the second century before 
Christ. Even with the shortest name of the phyle in line 1, and the shortest name for 
the secretary, the restoration is so long that the phrase 8yuov Wndiopara must also 
obviously be supplied in line 2. Quite apart from the script, the presence of this 
formula rules out any possibility of identifying the archon Demetrios with him of 
309/8. The writing itself is too early for identification with Demetrios of 123/2 
(whose secretary is not known), and a conflict in names of the secretary prevents 
identification with Demetrios of 159/8.° This small fragment thus preserves the 


name of a new archon and of a new secretary from the early years of the second 
century. 


aw. 3B. Dinsmoor, The Archon List, p. 15, note 103, had explained the uninscribed space 
before éofev as giving prominence to the clause of resolution, 
* Allan C. Johnson, 4.J.A., XVIII, 1914, p. 184; Cl. Phil., IX, 1914, p. 277 (see notes in the 


Corpus on I.G., I1*, 663 Addenda). Cf. also Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 82; Pritchett and Meritt 
Chronology, p. xvii. ; 


* Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 314. 
* Earlier assigned to 174/3. See below, p. 72. 
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For the sake of syllabification at the end of line 1 the name of the secretary has 
been restored as ending in [— — «]\#s rather than [- - - rlé]Ans or some other 
name which would violate syllabic division. The patronymic clearly begins with the 
letters Now — — —, and must have been a rare name. The name Nopsos appears in 
I.G., I’, 928, line 6, of 465/4 B.c.,° and perhaps also in S.E.G., X, 454, of the sixth 
century B.c. But most names in Now — — —(cf. Nopuxds and Nopwvrards) belong to 
Roman times. In Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 117, no. 61, there is a certain Now[———] who 
was prytanis at some time between 180 and 160 B.c., and who, according to Dow, 
belonged to the deme Aixone.’ In view of the rarity of the name I venture to suggest 
that the prytanis was grandson of the Nou[———] of our present text, and that the 
demotic in line 2 should be restored as Ai€wvevs. If this is so, then the date of the 
inscription and of the new archon Demetrios is fixed by the secretary cycle to the only 
available year, 198/7.* 


4 (Plate 5). Upper left corner of a pedimental stele of Pentelic marble, found on 
April 18, 1949, in the long Late Roman Wall east of the Panathenaic Way (O 9). 
Height, 0.21 m.; width, 0.195 m.; thickness, 0.055 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005 m. 
Inv. No. I 6156. 


a. 193/2 a. NON-ZTOIX. ca. 51-55 
émt Pavapyidsov dpxov [ros emt rhs “= Sos “= ns mpuraveias He Mevé | 
paxos Meveotpdrov Aap |peds éypapparever’ — — — “= — —— vos] 
Exrer peT eikaddas, wévaT| er Kal eikoorEel THS TpuTavelas: Exkyoia | 
év tau Oedtpar TOv Tpol[édpav éerebndiley — — — - - “A ------ ] 
5 [Sumladrrrwos kai cvp[mpdedpou edoFev ret Bovdel cat ra. Spar | 
[— + -—-Jiwv2 ..0. .E[---- etme -------------- | 
poses oe a os esos See eee 


Readings are at many points difficult, for the surface is very much worn and 
partly covered with a hard cement. 

This is the fourth known decree of the year of Phanarchides, the others being 
1.G., II’, 844C, I.G., II’, 886,° and Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. 112. It has 


® For the date see Meritt, Wade-Gery, McGregor, The Athenian Tribute Lists, III, pp. 108-110. 

7 T have examined a squeeze of this inscription. There is no doubt that the name was Now [---]. 
Even if he was not of Aixone, he certainly belonged to Kekropis. 

® See the table of archons on pp. 94-97, below. An archon Demetrios is known from Lemnos 
in the second part of the third century B.c., but he is considered by S. Accame as a local magistrate, 
Annuario, III-IV, 1941-1943 (published 1948), p. 79, no. 3. 

9 Cf, Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 254. 
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been established that the year was ordinary, and this determination is now confirmed 
by the exact correspondence between dates by month and prytany in the present text. 
Since as long a name as possible for the month seems indicated in line 2, the equation 
may well have been Maimakterion 25 = Prytany V, Zn 

The name of the secretary is better preserved here than elsewhere, and I have 
restored the nomen as [Mevé]paxos because of the first part of the compound name 
of the father, Mevéorparos. An ’AOnvdSwpos Meveudxov Aaprrpeds is known from 
a columnar grave monument of the second century before Christ (/.G., II’, 6640) ; 
he may have been the son of the secretary.” The secretary’s name may now also be 
restored in J.G., II’, 886, line 2, and in Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. 112, lines 
13-14." 


5 (Plate 5). Fragment of Hymettian marble, broken on all sides, found on May Zi 
1954, among stones collected in the southwest corner of the market square. 


Height, 0.16 m.; width, 0.095 m.; thickness, 0.026 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 6676. 


ca. a. 190 a. 
Tov tle] 
[p ]éa 70[8] 
[é| wwvdp [ov | 
Kad\rad | nv | 
Aiywuéa 


This is a citation from a prytany decree. Helen Besi, of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, has observed that the character of the marble, the spacing 
and shapes of the letters, and the weathering of the surface all suggest that this 
fragment belongs with Inv. No. I 6057, now published by Meritt in Hesperia, XVII, 
1948, p. 17, no. 8, and dated ca. 190 B.c.* One Kalliades of Aigilia is known earlier as 


af Another member of the family is Atovyooyévys ’A[Onv]odépov Aaprrp[eis], érimeAnrys in a list 
from the Peiraeus ca. a. 130-120 a. (1.G., II’, 1939, line 49), who appears as [Avov]ucoyévov tod 
"AGnvodepov in Fouilles de Delphes, 111, 2, no. 68, line 19, and was fepopv7jpov from Athens in 130/29 
(Dittenberger, Sylloge®, no. 692). In imperial Roman times (a. 173/4 p.) Evédmoros Zwoipov 
Sots his brother ’A@jvédwpos Zwoipov Aau(artpeds) appear as epheboi UG Lit. pau 
1 A possibility that the nomen should be restored [Nid] Med i 
t paxyos rather than [M 
raised by the existence in Lamptrai of a family in which the names Nikomachos Aa pein ie 
Ape oh the evidence gathered by A. E. Raubitschek, Hesperia, XI, 1942 p. 310 
e date is the same as that of Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp 100-105, no 48, ] 
’ » dy Pp. , no. 48, and later th 
Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 96-100, no. 47, which E. Schweigert (Hesperia, Suppl. IV pp 144-147 x 
Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, pp. xxvi, 116-117) dates in 191/0. ae ~~ 
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priest of Asklepios in 260/59 B.c. (J.G., II’, 1534B, line 226; the date 1s taken from 
Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, pp. xx, 31, 77). He is also mentioned in a list 
of leased property from about the same time (J.G., II’, 1592, line 7). His son appears 
to be that KaANias Kaharddovu Aiyuueds who was honored by the Delphians in a proxeny 
decree (Fouilles de Delphes, I1I, 2, 74).** Kallias of Aigilia, who was aphetes in the 
years 117/6, 107/6, and 102/1 (J.G., II’, 1009 line 22, 1011 line 28, 1028 line 53) was 
without doubt a member of the same family. 


6 (Plates 6-8). Pedimental stele of Hymettian marble, with most of the pediment 
broken away, but otherwise preserved to its full height, including the tenon at the 
bottom, found on May 26, 1954, in a late Hellenistic context west of the west end of 
the terrace wall of the Middle Stoa (H 12). The upper right part of the face of the 
stele is lost; just below the center several small fragments have been recovered which 
were broken away in antiquity and attached (not quite accurately) in an ancient 
repair. 


Height, 1.21 m.; width (near the top), 0.395 m.; width (at the bottom), 0.43 m.; 
thickness, 0.12 m.-0.13 m. 


Height of letters, 0.005 m. 
Inv. No. I 6671. 


G01/5/2 a, NON-ZTOIX. ca. 45-50 
[0] € [o i] 
émt “AéEvdos apxovTos emi THs AtT[adidos Sevtépas mpv | 
ravetas ° Merayeutvidvos Sexarer [vorépar, éevarer Kal Oe | 
Kdreu THS MpuTavetas exkAnoia éu [Tlerpaset- Trav wpo€dpwr | 
5 éxebyndulev EvBovdidns Tpopnfi| wvos “Adaueds(?) Kal ovprpo: | 
vacat édofev Tat O7{ par | [vacat | 

"Ovjnaavdpos ‘Ovytropos Kvdabnvate[ds eter Urep av array | 
yéhovow ot mputaves THs “Arra[idos vrep TaV Ovorav | 
dv €Ovov 7a mpd TOV Exkhynoidv TO[t TE “ATOANWVL THt Tpoora] 

10 rnptor Kat rel “Aprépide ret Bovda| iat kat reo Dor ddpar Kat | 
rots dAXous Deots ots warpi[o]v jv [adyabe? rbxe SeddxOau Tax] 


18 G. Daux, Chronologie Delphique, p. 46 (K 20) mentions two dates proposed for this decree: 
225/4 (?) by Flaceliére and 219/8 (?) by Dinsmoor. Since Kalliades is specifically named in the 
Delphic text as belonging to the phyle Antiochis the date must precede in time the creation of 
the phyle Ptolemais, to which Aigilia subsequently belonged. I do not here discuss the perplexed 
question of the dates of the Delphian archons or the date of creation of Ptolemais (W. K. Pritchett, 
The Five Attic Tribes after Kleisthenes, p. 23, gives 224/3; W. B. Dinsmoor, Hesperia, XXIII, 
1954, p. 285, note 3, claims 222 B.c.), but note merely that this latter is a terminus ante quem for the 
Delphic inscription. 
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25 
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Sipe ra pev dyaba S€éxerOau ra ye['yovdra ev Tots iepois ols] 
Z[O]vov ef’ byretau Kal cwrynpiae Hs Bo[vAys Kal Tob Srjpov Kat] 
Tov ouppaxor: ered) S€ of mpurdve[is Evoeay Tas Ovoias | 
dmdoas dca kabfKov év Tél mpuTavel[as Kad@s Kal diroripas, | 
erepednOnoav S€ kal THs ovdoyHs 7| Hs Te Bovdys Kat Tov | 
Siov Kal rav Gov andvrwv av avdt[ots Tpor€rarrov ot Te | 
vopor kal Ta Unpiopara Tod Sjpyov: era | eras Tovs mpuTaves | 
rhs Atraidos Kai orehpavdca aitny x| prod orepavar Kara. | 
rov vopov eboreBelas Evexev THs T[pd|s To| ds Deods Kal piroript] 
as Ths eis THY Bovdiy Kai Tov Ojuov 7o[v “APnvaiwy: avaypa | 
War S¢ 758€ To Yjdiopa Tov ypapparéa [Tov Kara TpuTavet | 

av év orHher iOiver Kal oTHoaL ev TOL 7| puTaviKadu eis 5€ THY] 
dvaypadny Ths oTHAns Kal THY avdBeor|Vv peptoas TOV emt TE | 
Stoujores TO yevopevov avaddopa vacat |vacat | 


6 Simos » Bovdy n Bovdy [7m Bovdy] 


TOUS 30 rov rapta<y> 35 tov ypan 40 [’Adeiuarror] 


7 4 ay 7 ] 
TPUTAVELS Kaocoav area [ ‘Ikapiéa 


45 


50 


55 


60 


dpidnv LwKparnv 
Lovviea €€ Oitov 


emi “AN€ESos Apyxovtos emt THS Ilavd|vo|vido[s tpirns mpura | 

bd A > / > , e / 
veias’ Merayertridvos €uBoripov dyddeu | iorapévov, Te] 

4 “ 7 pte oe] , lal , 
Tapre. THS mpuTaveias’ Bovdy €4 BovdrevT|npiwu Tov mpoé | 
Spor érebndilev Anuoxndns “Apiotwvos A[evxovoeds (?) kat] 
ovpTpoedpot ° edokev tet Bovdel ” "Apiotw|v Apiotwvos (?) | 

‘ 49) > x i ef lanl > / 
Aevxovoeds elmer: éevd7) ot mputavers THs [’AtTadidos | 
Kat ol aeiowror Enratvéravtes Kal oTehave| caves azo | 
/ A fal \ / a 4 > ¢ A 

paivovow Tet Bovhet Tov Tapiav dv eidovro €[ € Eavrdr | 
Kaooavdpidny Sovviéa tas te Ovoias TeOvKé [var drdoras | 
Tas KaOnkovoas év TE TpUTaveiae rep THS | BovdArs Kat] 

A 8 a > r A a be \ A ” ¢ , 
TOV Onpov, Emened Hoar O€ Kal TOV arwV a[ TavTwV Ka | 
Ads Kal puroripws ayabel rier Sed6xOat ret Bl ovdet: era] 
vera TOV Tapiav Kacoavdpidnv Mipwvos Lov[viéa Kat | 
orepavacar Oahdod oreddvar érawvera Sé Kai [rdov ypappua| 

/ ‘oun: 3 
Téa LoKparyv “Aroddoddpov €€ Olov Kai rdv tepéa r[ 08 eravdpov | 
> 4 “a Lal wn 
Adcipavrov “Ikapiéa kat Tov ypapparéa THs Bovhj|s kat rod 57] 

” 4 , 

pov Xapidnuwov Aapmrtpéa Kat rov sroypapparéa Pid | oxdpnv | 
"A , \ XN a lal lal % A la A 

Xapvea kat Tov KHpuKa THS Bovhijs Kat Tod SHwov Pioxdr[ Hv Tpe] 

7 . \ > 

veweca Kat TOV aviyTHY Kadduxpdrny opixiov Kal Tov rap| tar] 
<77H>s Bovdijs Nixoobévnv Tordp.ov Kab orepava|o|a: éxar[rov] 


70 


75 
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> A A 
avtav Paddod orepdvar: avaypdibar 82 758¢ 75 Wjdiopa T[ ov | 
2 x 
Ypapparéa Tov kata mpvravelay ev orHre Abiver Kal orh [oat] 
> “A A“ 
ev TL TpUTAViKau eis S€ THY dvaypadiy Kat rv w[o]inow THs] 


65 orHdns pepioa tov rapiav ray oTparutiKdr. vacat 
Lovviets e€ Otov “Amrod\Awviels “AOpovets 115 Mevexparns 
Kaocavdpiins 80 Swxpdarns Tiwapxos Pitta ridys ‘Arnv [eis 
Eb s Bevox\elons KumetOns 105 Aapacias Anpyrptos 
Dird€evos Oedduros Kédados Xatpéas Nexyrns 
[KadXi|orpatros  Otvator 95 ’Ayabias Advikos [.]/--- 
TevOns Tlavdiov [lvOurmos ‘Hpaxdeiins 120 [®]irov 
EvObpxos 85 *Emvyévns “Aypunets “Aokdynmuddys [B]|torros 
"Aokhnmddap OcdEevos Anpoxparys 110 Davddnpos Evé.os 
Znvéas Avdloros “Avra bévns Avovva-6dwpos ‘Ayvovo-vou 
‘Hytas Kopvdad\et 100 Tuppetdau IIpoBadiorot °A | pt|o7dBovdos 
TOukdjs Fevodav Avox\7}s “Apxémous ~=—-:125 [vu] pptvos 
jhonem 90 DiroKparns “Avriabévns KwAXatos TloA[€] patos 
Pipcsepos Mer [én |axo[s] 
7 Bovdy 7 Bovdry 135 7 Bovdy » Bovy 
Xapidnpov Diroyapynv PudoKAHv 140 Kadduxparnv 
130 <Aapmrpéa "Axapve Tpuvepeé @opixvov 
a a 
7 Bovdy 
Nuxoo bévnv 
Tlordpov 


Vs. 61 mit. TAS lapis. Vs. 70 KAAAI in rasura. The writing has the same characteristics as the 
inscription Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, pp. 121-122; see the commentary ad loc., where a list 
of such inscriptions is given; add also Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 188, no. 94. 


COMMENTARY 


The text shows several irregularities from the usual formulae of such prytany- 
inscriptions : 

(1) The paying officer in the first decree is [6 émt ret] Suoujoe, while in the 
second decree he is 6 rapias trav otparwwruxav. It is to be noted that the text falls in 
date within that period of change affecting the stipulations for payment for such 
decrees,"* a fact which gives some confirmation to our assignment of the archonship 
of Alexis to 173/2 B.c. This year now affords the latest example of the single officer 


14 Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 12. 
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of administration in prytany-decrees, and at the same time the earliest example of 
the treasurer of military funds. I call attention to an ingenious suggestion of Fergu- 
son (apud Dow, op. cit., p. 13, note 1) according to which the single officer was that 
member of the plural board who belonged to the prytanizing phyle and was subordinate 
to the treasurer of military funds. Hence in the present instance the single officer on 
behalf of the treasurer made the payment for the first decree, and the second decree 
was paid for by the treasurer himself. 


(2) In line 19 the phrase kat oredavdoa atiryv (instead of avrovs) is unique.” 


(3) The crown awarded by the Demos to the prytaneis was cut first, on the left, 
between the two decrees, in the space normally given to the treasurer.” 


(4) The words 7d yevopevov dvdhwpa have been omitted at the end of the second 
decree (line 65). 


(5) The name of the secretary has been omitted from the prescripts of both 
decrees. There are two cases of omission of the name of the secretary in the archon- 
ship of Peithidemos (J.G., II’, 687 and Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 418-419, no. 14) ; in 
both instances space was left for the name but it was never inscribed. And numerous 
other decrees which lack the name of the secretary are now known.” 


(6) The intercalated month in the year of Alexis was Metageitnion, instead of 
the normal Posideon (cf. Pritchett and Neugebauer, Calendars, pp. 21-22, 74). 


(7) The citation for the Priest of the Eponymos was cut at the right between 
the two decrees, where the broken surface allows its necessary restoration, and not 
in its usual place after the second decree. The reason for this extra honor is the fact 
that he was a member of the prytanizing phyle, though not himself a prytanis. The 
priest of the eponymos regularly occupied the third place after the two acting officials 
of the prytanizing phyle. The marked exception in Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 36, is 
easily explained because the treasurer of the Council received a place of unusual 
prominence by virtue of being also the orator who proposed the honors for the 
prytaneis.”” Another exception in Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 39 (/.G., II’, 912), where 


® This may be an error of scribe or stonecutter who had in mind rip ’ArradiSa pvArjv or more 
probably, as Raubitschek has suggested to me, ri mpuravetav, that is, the sum total of the prytaneis 
of Attalis, who would normally have been written airovs. Such a corporate meaning of the noun 


mputaveia is not without example, as for instance (in the plural) in J.G., II*, 330, lines 8- 
35, and in .G., II, 415, line 15. aed , 350, lines 8-9 and 


*6 See Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 4, 14. 

*7 See Wilhelm Hartel, Studien iiber attisches Staatsrecht und Urkundenwesen -59; 
Pritchett and Neugebauer, Calendars, p. 39. Add also Pritchett and Meritt. C panda ne tes aa 
Inscr. de Délos, nos. 1497, 1498, 1501-1503, 1505-1507. | nell 

i This was called to my attention by Raubitschek, who has discussed with me the whole 
question of the status of the priest of the eponymos, and whose help I acknowledge here in this 
portion of my commentary. Raubitschek agrees with the old opinion revived by Dow (op. cit., 
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the treasurer of the Council also preceded the priest, may be explained by the fact 
that the treasurer happened to be a member of the prytanizing phyle Antigonis.” 
Three instances in which the name of the priest has been read or restored in the 
fourth place are now explained by interpreting the citation in the third place as that 
of the priest. These are: Hesperia, Suppl. I, nos. 28 and 31, and Hesperia, IX, 1940, 
pp. 115-118, no. 23.” Also it is now possible to recognize the priest of the eponymos 
as occupying third place in some cases where his title is not mentioned. Thus in 
Hesperia, Suppl. I, nos. 10 and 20 the official described as one of the tribesmen 
(€x rav duderHv) was the priest. It may be doubted (in Raubitschek’s judgment) if in 
Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 9, lines 115-117, Dionysios son of Autonous of Euonymon 
was the priest. He was a member of the prytanizing phyle (line 37), but whatever 
other position he held it is surprising to find his name at the very end of the list of 
citations. But there are other irregularities that cannot be explained on the basis of 
our present knowledge,” and, indeed, there are later texts where the position of the 
priest of the eponymos is completely different.” 

Line 1: The complete name of the archon Alexis has been hitherto unknown, 
though it was partially preserved in a decree recently published by Meritt and tenta- 
tively dated in 181/0.** This year is too early for the career of the herald Philokles 
in the new document (lines 59-60 and 136-138). Moreover, the year 181/0 ought 


p. 83), as against Wilhelm’s belief (Ed. ’Apy., 1905, p. 220) that the treasurer was the son of the 
orator. The more systematic study of prytany-decrees in recent years and the added evidence 
accumulated since Wilhelm’s proposal have made the present view preferable. 

19 A new fragment from the Agora (Inv. No. I 4146) has been added to this text. See below, 

. 59, no. 14. 

: 20 Ror corrections in these texts, see W. K. Pritchett, Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 396-397. See also 
Hesperia, Index to Vols. I-X: [HevoxAjs Bei |dos Spyrr10s, *Am[oAdA6S |wpos [Xhyr|tu[os], Hpdgevos 
(‘Appodiov) *Adidy(aios). Whereas Dow has restored a demesman of Potamos as priest of the 
eponymos in Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 31 (accepted by R. Schlaifer, H.S.C.P., LI, 1940, pp. 249 note 
2, 251), it has been Raubitschek’s suggestion (made orally) to read lines 14-16 of the text in question 
as follows: 

[-o]s Ai€wv[éa Kat Tov tepéa tod érwv¥pov — —— —-——— | 

[IW]auanéa [xal rov tauiav ris BovdAns — --——=-—---— ] 

[8] épov Hord[pwov Kai rov Kypvxa ris BovdAjs Kal rob 87] 
In so doing he would follow Schlaifer in rejecting Pritchett’s identification and restoration of 
EiBovdidys at the end of line 15. 

21 Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, nos. 29 (cf. no. 12) and 68. I shall deal elsewhere with no. 68, 
showing it to be part of no. 88 and discussing the problem of the priest of the eponymos. 

22 Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 282-283, no. 77 with corrections in XVII, 1948, p. 37 (this is the 
inscription referred to by Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. 116, as then unpublished) ; XVII, 
1948, p. 26, no. 12; XXI, 1952, p. 361, no. 7: W. Peek, Kerametkos, III, pp. 4-5, no. 5. 

28 Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 163, no. 61, lines 6-7. Meritt restored [emi “Arrodyj] Eos dpxovros, but 
since the discovery of our present text has suggested [éri “AAé]£id0s dpxovros, which [ think correct. 

24 See Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 17, and below, p. 41. 
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probably to be ordinary in the calendar cycle,” whereas the present text, with its 
intercalation of Metageitnion, shows that the year of Alexis was intercalary. The 
lack of the name of the secretary in both decrees deprives us of the help his demotic 
might have given in determining the date by reference to the secretary-cycle. But the 
name of the flutist (lines 60, 140-141) shows that the date cannot have been so late 
as 155/4,*° while the name of the herald again gives a closer dating to some year 
earlier than 161/0.”” Within the available limits there is only the one year by She in 
which Alexis can be dated without allowing two intercalary years in succession,” and 
to this year I attribute his archonship. The archon cannot be identified, but there were 
several men of his name living in Athens in the early part of the second century before 
Christ: “AdeEts [Mv] ppwovovs, a contributor in 183/2 (J.G., II’, 2332, line 91); 
“Adeevs Sqaxidys, a prytanis in 169/8 (Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 132, no. 71, line 84), 
whom I identify with “Adeéts Nixwvos Xyuaxidyns (.G., Il’, 7379 and 8693) ; and 
“Andeéws Xodapyevs, an ephebic official in 172/1 (Hesperia, XV, 1946, p. 201, no. 40, 
line 124). On a columnar grave monument (J.G., II’, 7655) which Kirchner dates 
c. s. Il a. appears the name — — — xdpys [AA] EEdos [OP] raidys. 

Reference has already been made to the text published in Hesperia, XV1, 1947, 
p. 163, no. 61, which mentions the archon Alexis. In that document the name of the 
chairman of the proedroi was read and restored [®c]Anovos Avo [eifovs — --— —]. On 
the other hand the name of the chairman of the proedroi in J.G., II’, 996, has been 
read as [®uA] Hoos Avovvai|ov — —-—-—]. The probability that they were the same man 
came to mind with the observation that the name of the secretary has been omitted 
from the preamble of /.G., II’, 996, just as it has been omitted here from the new 
decree of the archonship of Alexis, and the probability has been enhanced by reading 
Avoyp[vao ---——-— ] in the Agora text instead of Avor|[eiOovs — — —].*° This will mean 
that both decrees were passed on the same day, and that their entire prescripts are 
identical. I propose the following restorations: 


*° See the arrangement in Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. xxvii. 

*° Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 18. See also below pp. 41-42. 

TDi Oe 2. 

*® The year 177/6 is now occupied by the archon [...i]ppos with a secretary from Oinoe 
(cf. Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 188, no. 94). An assignment to 170/69 would clash with the inter- 
calary year of Antigenes in 171/0. Meritt has tentatively assigned the archon Aphrodisios to 170/69 
(Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 168), but he could, if necessary, be dated in 181/0, which is now available. 
It is worth noting that these two years begin and end a secretary-cycle and so are appropriate as 
times for converting accumulated dedications into usable wealth. With our present evidence a 
choice between them seems hardly possible (cf. Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. 58, for a 
discussion of the time of conversion). 

ae These observations were made by Rolf Hubbe during a study of 1.G., Il’, 996, and kindly 
communicated to me. Eugene Vanderpool in Athens reports that the reading in Hesperia, XVI 
1947, p. 163, no. 61, line 4 (cf. ibid., pl. XXX) may indeed be Aw»[--— ~~ ]. Hubbe’s reading 
of the patronymic in J.G., II*, 996, is Atowweo[- — - -], which I adopt in preference to Avovvoi [ov]. 
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Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 163, no. 61 


Ge l/ 3/20. NON-STOIX. ca. 40-45 
[emt “AX€EWos apxovros emt THs Irodeuaidos Sexdrns | 
[7] pu[ravetas: Sipov Wydiopara: Moviixidvos évde| 
Kate[t Kata Oedv, dydde kat Sexdrer Ths mpuTavelas: éx | 
khyota k[vpta év radu Oedtpau Tov mpoedpav erepilev Pu] 
5 Ayjovos Avoy[voo — — *'2 — — kat cvprpdedpou eo€ev | 


IS AMEE 8 


GU Jo 12, Gs NON-STOIX. ca. 51-54 
[emt “ANéEvdos &pxovros é]at rhs Lrodew[aidos Sexdrns mpvravelas: | 
[Srjpov Wndiopara: Movv |uyidvos Evde| karen Kara. Oedv, dySéder Kai | 
[Sexdre: THs mputaveia|s: éxkAnoia kup| ia év rau Oedrpov tOv Tpo | 
[Edpav éerepndiler Bid | Hovos Awovvao|— — “= — — kai ovprpdedpor | 
[edo€ev tdi Shae. .°...]s¢ Nuxnpdrov Bdve| ds eizev: — — £'’— —] 


The reading in line 2 of the text from Hesperia depends on a report received 
from Vanderpool that vertical strokes are preserved in both the second and third 
spaces. I owe to Hubbe the observation that the center of the stone in the text from 
the Corpus falls approximately where the tau of Hrodeu[atdos| is inscribed. This 
gives a useful control over the approximate length of line. The name ‘T8Ayouos for 
the chairman is excluded for reasons of syllabification. 

Line 5: The name Ilpopyfiwv is known as that of a councillor of Kekropis ca. 
180-160 B.c.* In the list of prytaneis from his deme he is given his patronymic, 
whereas all the other councillors are named without patronymic. This implies that at 
the time there was a fellow demesman also named Ipopnfiwv.*" Dow (loc. cit.) has 
restored the name of the demotic in the prytany-list as [“ANave?s ?], with [Medurets ?] 
as second choice. Because of the rarity of the name, there is strong probability that 
one of these demesmen was the father of EvBovdidyns who was chairman of the proedroi 
in our present text, and the restoration of the demotic [“Adaeds(?)] has been 
tentatively made in line 5. 

Line 7: The same orator appears also in a decree of the year of Sonikos 
(175/4)." His floruit gives support to the date herein suggested for the archonship 
of Alexis. 


30 Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 117, no. 61, line 8. Another Promethion, from Kedoi, belongs 
to a much earlier date ca. a. 342/1 a. (Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 403, no. 10, line 186). 

30° See Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 29, note 1. 

31 Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 127, no. 69, line 5. See below, p. 68, no. 20. 
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Lines 31, 50, 54, 67: The treasurer KaccavSpidns Mipwvos Louvieds is a new 
personality in Attic prosopography. The name Kacoavdpidns also is new. 7 Be 
recently has there been evidence for the name Kdooavopos: it appears as Kacavipar 
O[eod]irov [..... "AO |nvaior in a proxeny-decree from Delphi, * dating from the 
later years of the fourth century B.c. But we cannot know if there was any relation- 
ship between this Kdaavdpos and Kaccoavépiéns. 

Lines 37, 56, 80: The secretary of the prytaneis Xwxparns ’"Amro\oda@pou €€ Otov 
is also known otherwise. One of his descendants was probably Lwxparns °A pia Ti@vos 
é€ Otov of 118/7 and later,** whose son ’Apurtiwy Lwxparovs €€ Oiov of 101/0-97/6 is 
also known.* P. Roussel connects with this family the victor in the Theseia in 157/6 


ment to the deme Oion is correct I regard the victor as the son of the secretary. 


Lines 40-41, 57: The priest of the eponymos “Adeiuavros “Ikapueds belongs to a 
well-known family. He appears to be the same Adeimantos who as genarch made a 
contribution ca. 183/2-176/5 for himself and on behalf of his sons Mnesagoras and 
Adeimantos.** Stemmata have been published by P. Roussel,’ and by Margaret 
Thompson.” 


82 Fouilles de Delphes, III, 4 (published 1954), no. 140; R. Flaceliére, the editor, unnecessarily 
puts a question mark after the patronymic. A. E. Raubitschek has called my attention to this text. 
He suggests that the profession of the honored Athenian was written before the ethnic, and 
prefers to restore iarpéu. I would also restore this same profession in the name of the man 
honored in the second decree on the same stone: KeAaivor THodvxpatida [°’A]Onvaiwn [iatpaée adrar 
kai éxyovois. The name KéAawos is new to Attic prosopography, but is known at Thespiai (/.G., VII, 
1888g, line 8), as is also the name of his father, and in Boiotia only at Thespiai (/.G., VII, 1760 
line 3, 1863, 2517; cf. J.G., VII, 1678 with Dittenberger’s commentary). Honors given to physicians 
were not uncommon in Delphi. Cf. Fouilles de Delphes, III, 4, nos. 87 and 108 where earlier bibli- 
ography is given. There is no comment on no. 140 in Bousquet’s detailed review of the volume 
in B.C.H., LXXVIII, 1954, pp. 427-437. In Roman times, of less significance, the name appears 
twice: Kdoavdpos UWvOoxpirov in I.G., II, 1945, line 111 (a. 45/6 p.), and TAvcov Kaoodvdpov in 
I.G., I1*, 2026, line 11 (a. 116/7 p.). (1 note here for bibliographical completeness that a copy of 
I.G., Il’, 1945 made by L. Ross [cf. Dittenberger, /.G., III, 1280] has been published in Allgemeine 
Literatur-Zeitung, 1844, Intelligenzblatt, no. 8, cols. 651-652 with notes by M. H. E. Meier; cf. 
E. Preuner, Rhein. Mus., LX XIII, 1920, p. 24. Lines 97-112 in that copy are missing.) The 
inscription I.G., III, 3623 (omitted in 7.G., I1*), a columnar grave monument bearing the name 
Kéooav8pos "Apivra Maxedév and supposedly found in Athens is in all probability false, being forged 
by its first publisher, Fr. Lenormant. Ion I. Russu, Ephemeris Dacoromana, VIII, 1938, p. 191, 
no. 7 accepts it in his ‘‘ Onomasticon Macedonicum ” without expressing any reservation. 

°° 1.G., II’, 1008, lines 4, 52; Inscr. de Délos, 2055 line 19, 2056 line 10, 2630 line 3. 

*“*1.G., II, 2336 lines 108, 226 (cf. Dow, H.S.C.P., LI, 1940, p. 119 line 113, p. 123 line 233) ; 
Inscr. de Délos, 1817, 1878b, 1892 line 7, 2310 line 15. : 

*° Roussel, Délos, p. 107 note 4. For the name see I.G., II?, 957 I, line 44, 


*1.G., Il’, 2333, line 7. Dow, in Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 16, has stated that beginning in 169/8 
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Lines 45-46: The demotic of the chairman of the proedroi and the patronymic 
of the orator have been restored on the assumption that the two men were brothers. 
The orator can now be identified with the secretary of the prytaneis whose name 
appears in /.G., II’, 918, lines 6 and 20, as restored by Dow in Hesperia, Suppl. I, 
perso? 

Lines 58-59, 132-134: A certain @idoyép[ns] “Ayal pveds] is known from a 
tessera iudicialis of the beginning of the fourth century B.c.*” His daughter is believed 
to be [®crap(?) Jérn Proxdp[ovs ’Axa] pvéws Ovydr [np], whose name thus appears on 
the base of a statue from the middle of the same century.** The Philochares here 
named appears to be a descendant. 

Lines 59-60, 135-137: The herald Philokles of Trinemea (for whom see Dow, 
Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 17) is now recognized in the following cases: 


. Hesperia, Suppl. 1, p. 132, no. 71, lines 24-25 and 102-104 (169/8 B.c.) 

. I.G., IT’, 918 (Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 139-141, no. 77), line 10 (ca. 168/7)* 

. Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 141-142, no. 78, line 16 (ca. 168/7)” 

. Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 21-23, no. 19, lines 16 and 52-53 (166/5). Cf. Dow, 
Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 135-136, no. 73. 

. Hesperia, II, 1933, pp. 162-163, no. 8, line 12 (169/8-156/5). Cf. Dow, 
Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 147, no. 81. The restoration of the name in this 
text is uncertain. 


Bh AG eect 


io) 


Lines 60 and 140: The career of the flutist Kallikrates of Thorikos extended 
approximately from 178/7 to 156/5 (cf. Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 18). His name 
is now recognized in the following texts: 


a. Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 120-124, no. 64, lines 39, 120-121 (178/7) 

b. Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 127-129, no. 70, line 11 (ca. 176/5-170/69). For the 
date see Pritchett, Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 120-121. 

c. Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 118-122, no. 24, lines 12, 72-73 (ca. 176/5-169/8) 


and continuing thereafter the priest of the eponymos belonged to his proper phyle (see also 
Pritchett, Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 121). In the period between 229 and 169 there is, besides the 
case mentioned by Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 81-86, no. 36, also an example in Hesperia, IX, 
1940, p. 116, no. 23. From the present decree we learn that this relationship was effective also 
im 1/3) 2. 

87 Délos, p. 103. 

38 Hesperia, X, 1941, p. 220. ; 

39 For the date of this text in 168/7 see Hesperia, Index to Vols. I-X, s.v., [’Apréww]v Tetpaceds 
and A. E. Raubitschek, Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 312. 

40 7.G., II*, add. 1864 a (p. 814). 

417.G., II?, 4024 (Cf. Sundwall, Nachtrige, p. 167). : 

42 For the dates and restorations see Hesperia, Index to Vols. I-X, s.v., [’Apréyo]v Hepaceds, 
and A. E. Raubitschek, Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 312. 
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d. Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 129-133, no. 71, lines 25, 106-107 (169/8) 

e. Hesperia, II, 1933, pp. 162-163, no. 8, line 13 (ca. 169/8-156/5) 

f. I.G., I?, 918 (Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 139-141, no. 77), line 10 (ca. 168/7)* 

g. Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 141-142, no. 78, lines 16-1 7i(alGey 77 

h. Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 21-23, no. 19, line 17 (166/5). For the restoration 
see Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 135-136, no. 73 

i. I.G., II’, 952 (Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 136-137, no. 75), line 15 (161/0) 

j. Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 142-146, no. 79, line 57 (159/8). See the text as 
published below, pp. 75-77 

k. Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 146-147, no. 80, line 9 (159/8). See below, p. 74 


The register of prytaneis has the normal complement of fifty names, some of 
which (or their families) are already known.” 


Line 69: A priest of the Syrian Gods ®udd€evos PuroFévov Lovmeds is known from 
Inscr. de Délos, 2288, line 5 (after 106/5, perhaps 105/4) and 2224, line 13 (same 
date). He is identical with that @iAdéevos Huro€€vov who was sent by the technitat 
to Delphi as singer and comedian in the year 98/7 (Fouilles de Delphes, III, 2, no. 48, 
line 34; J. Bousquet, B.C.H., LXII, 1938, p. 363, no. V, line 3; J. B. O’Connor, 
Chapters in the History of Actors, Chicago, 1908, no. 488; G. Klaffenbach, Symbolae 
ad historiam collegu artificum Bacchiorum, 1914, no. 168). 


Line 72: Doubt has been cast upon a reading that Koumanoudes once made from 
a columnar grave monument at the Peiraeus: Ev0@vpcxos “Ayafoxdéous Lourieds.** It is 
true that Koumanoudes did not employ an asterisk to show that he had himself seen 
the stone (probably omitted by error), but neither did he mention any copyist who 
copied the text for him. That he did not print the name in dispersed characters—as 
was his custom for new names—is understandable, because it was he who furnished 
the information given by Pape-Benseler in their Wdrterbuch that the name was 
already known in Boiotia.** The gravestone has not been recorded by anyone else. 
The present list of prytaneis shows that Koumanoudes was right and that Eidpxos 
must be written in /.G., II’, 7432. His note about the place of finding runs: Met- 
p(aeds) év oik(ia) mpos vérov mepiBodiov Baxov, indicating that the stone came from 
the old cemetery near by. Koumanoudes judged the writing to be of pre-Roman 


** Mention is not made here of homonyms from Attalis for which no demotic is known. 

44 Arrikis "Exvypagal "EmrvpBior (1871), no. 1140 (Ev6vuxyos Koehler, J.G., II, 2551, and 
Kirchner, J.G., II index, P.A., 5647 with P.A., vol. II, p. 611, line 33; Ev@vpaxos Kirchner, PAS 
71 errore typographico, I.G., 112, 7432 sine commentario ). 

*° See C. Wescher and P. Foucart, Inscriptions recueillies Delphes, Paris, 1863, no. 6, line 


24 (now S.G.D.I., II, no. 2566). The name is missing in F, Bechtel, Die historischen Per- 
sonennamen, 
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times.** Perhaps the Euthymichos of the gravestone is none other than the prytanis 
of 173/2." If not identical, they must at least have been related. 

An ephebos [-“* —Jos ’Ayaf[o]x[Aéo]us [Zo]urets (ca. a. 40 a.) is mentioned 
meliGelien1o6latine 25: 

Line 73: Identical with the prytanis may be that “Ao«hnmd8apos Sov mentioned 
as leporrounoas Irodewata in 148/7 (1.G., II’, 1933, line 16). 

Line 75: “Hyias is a descendant of the family delineated by Kirchner (P.A., 
6330). In studying this family in 1952 I reconstructed the stemma given by Kirchner 
in the following way: 

‘Hynotas I 
(.G., IT’, 1623, line 185; [I.G., II’, 237, line 5]; Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 1, no. 1, line 73:) 


| | | 
Hyjoavdpos I (361-357) “Hyjourmos (365-325/4)  ‘Hylas I (363/2) 


£Ge 117,123, line. 73° Ais- called KpwBvros ; P.A., 6351; flesperio, Vil, 1938) p, 1, 
chines, I, 63 with schol., 64 I.G., II?, 125 line 1, 237 line TO ABOU NY  aGe VOURER Milles 
with schol., 69, 71, 95, 110, 5 with addenda, 1623 line 1436 line 7, 2822 line 9) 
111 185, 1629 line 543; Etym. 


Mag., 418, 46, Photios, 
Etym. Gen., Harpokr. Epit. 
I, Suidas s.v. ‘Hynourmos 


‘Hynotas II (349/8-339/8) 
JG ALA SOEs /ae L530 
line 22, 2822 line 9; (Hes- 
perio, 1, 1932, p. 45, noo LV 
line 6) 


‘Hynoavdpos II [“Hytas IT}°° 
(1.G., Il’, 2434, line 7) Hesperia, I, 1932, p. 45, no. 
IV line 6 
‘“Hyjoavdpos III (after 256)” 
I.G., II?, 2434 line 7 = Hesperia, Suppl. I, 
no. 16 line 12 = Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 112, 
no. 22 line 9 


4° Kirchner’s date “ post a. 317/6 a.” means, in his terminology, any time between the end of 
the fourth century and the end of the Roman era. For this misleading way of indicating date 
see my review of Kirchner’s last volume of the Corpus, containing the funeral monuments, in Ta 
*EXevoiva, I, 1946, p. 85. ed 

47 This is the Boiotian type of the name, which occurs frequently in Boiotian texts. 

48 The reading in J.G., II?, 123, line 7, should be [‘Hy7]cav8pos, for Velsen (/.G., II, 62) read 
parts at least of all the last seven letters. Pittakys, L’ancienne Athénes, p. 316, reported 


[A] YSANAPOS. . wd | 
49 Since the prytanis of line 34 in Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 113, no. 22, has been identified with 
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Gaston Colin has recognized another descendant of the same family in ‘H[- —--- 
‘H]yno[dvdpo?|v ’APnvatos, whose monument has been found at Delphi (Fowilles de 
Delphes, III, 2, no. 135). H. Pomtow (in Dittenberger, Sylloge*, 654A) goes further 
and identifies him with an individual (name restored) who was honored by the Del- 
phians shortly after 153/2 (Sylloge’, no. 654B ; for the date see G. Daux, Chronologie 
Delphique, pp. 55-56). But A. D. Keramopoullos (Aaoypadia, VII, 1923, PP- 333- 
334) restores the name as Hegesimachos, son of Hegesimachos, and identifies him 
with an Athenian musician of that name honored by the Tanagraians. All these have 
been declared unacceptable by L. Robert, Collection Froehner, 1, Inscriptions grec- 
gues, Paris, 1936, pp. 30-31, who recognizes with great probability the Athenian 
from Oropos whose monument was published by B. Leonardos (’Apx. ’E¢., 1925-1920, 
pp. 11-13). There has been general agreement that he was an Athenian general, but 
his name is not given by Th. Sarikakis, "A@nva, LVII, 1953, pp. 242-304. 


Line 76: Since the name of the archon of 398/7 transmitted in the manuscripts 
of Diodoros XIV, 44 as ‘Idu«d7js is a fault of the copyists for EvOuxdjs (cf. 1.G., I’, 
1388 line 3, 1391 line 5, 1392 line 3), the name "I@vxAjs must be considered new in 
Attic prosopography. It is, of course, another form of the name Ev@u«A7js, a fact 
which explains the change in Diodoros. 


Line 79: There is here an exception from the ordinary custom of cutting second 
in the register the name of the secretary’s deme.” The reason is obvious. To avoid 
mentioning the secretary at the very end of the first column of names the space there 
was filled with the single prytanis from Ikaria, and the secretary’s name and demotic 
were cut more prominently at the top of the second column. 


Line 83: The archon of 227/6 was Oedduros €€ Oiov (J.G., II’, 1706, line 21). 


the ephebos of line 54 in J.G., II*, 665, col. II (a. 267/6 a.; for the date see Dinsmoor, Hesperia, 
XXIII, 1954, p. 314), the prytanic list cannot be earlier than 256. The name of the ephebos is to 
be written Avoavias Avoavd[pidov] (IljAné), and the name of the prytanis Avoavia[s] Av[cavdpi8ov | 
(IIjAné) as by Bates (correctly) in A.J.A., XI, 1907, pp. 310-311. Cf. Sundwall, N.P.A., p. 120, and 
Kirchner, sub I.G., I1?, 4442. See now J. Kirchner, Gnomon, XIV, 1938, p. 460, no. 16. 

In J.G., II*, 4442, line 1 should be written ’AcxAyméx (photograph by Bates, op. cit., p. 309, fig.) 
and in line 14 [ei t]epéws,as suggested by Bates, p. 311, note 4 as second choice. He writes iepelws. 
The mute iota is clear on the photograph. 

°° This evidence is very conjectural, depending on the correctness of the restoration, as Broneer 
himself notes in editing the inscription. 

°: The restoration of the name in J.G., II?, 1407, line 27, is now to be deleted. Cf. A. M. 
Woodward, H.S.C.P., Suppl. Vol. I, pp. 386, 388. 

** The exception is to be added to the other two mentioned by Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 15. In 
one of these cases known to Dow (Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 36) there have been changes in the text 
proposed by B. D. Meritt (Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 78, with note 19), though he does not touch 
on the position of the name of the secretary. I would restore it in line 92, just after the name of 


econ in line 91. It is to be noted, however, that a homonymous Apollophanes is also preserved 
in line 94, 
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Line 85: The secretary of 122/1 was ‘Envyévns ’Emvyévov Oivaios (1.G., II’, 1004 

line 1, 1005 line 2, 1006 lines 2 and 50; Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 61-62, no. 26, line 2). 

Line 86: Theoxenos is probably the same as the father of that official (name lost) 
who was kafeorapévos emt 7a iepd (?) in the archonship of Phaidrias (1527/1 iret 
Inscr. de Délos, 1432 Aal, line 4. 

Line 87: InJ.G., II’, 953, lines 4-5, the name of the chairman of the proedroi has 
been much debated, and subject to much doubt, until Kirchner, who had at his disposal 
both a squeeze and a photograph, read Avo{é7ov, thus confirming Kirchhoff’s restora- 
tion. The same form of the name now occurs here. Indeed, to judge from the rarity 
of the form, the chairman was probably the son of the prytanis. 

Line 90: In so small a deme as Korydallos, it may reasonably be suggested that 
Piroxparyns A€ovros Kopvd[addevs | of J.G., 11°, 1940, line 35, who was epimeletes ca. a. 
130-120 a., was closely related to the prytanis whose name appears here. They may 
even have been one person. 

Line 99: The name appears as patronymic of a demesman of Agryle on a 
columella assigned by Kirchner to the beginning of the third century (J.G., II’, 5281). 
I had studied a squeeze and photograph of this text long ago. There are distinguish- 
able traces of letters in the first line, which permit the reading of the name as 
‘Av([t]ur[@]évn[s] (now verified also from the stone by Eugene Vanderpool). The 
patronymic was ‘Avricévov. 

Line 101: A Atoxd4s Avoxdéovs Tuppeidns was priest of the Egyptian Gods in 
121/0 (Inscr. de Délos, 2102, 2149, 2610 line 20). His son Mnvddmpos Atoxdéovs 
Tuppeidns was ephebos in 102/1 (J.G., II’, 1028, III, line 139). The prytanis recorded 
here was probably father of the priest. The name Ac[o]kAjs Sarupiovos Tuppeidns 
occurs on a columnar grave monument from the Peiraeus (/.G., II’, 7579), dated 
“post a. 317/6,” but, as noted above (p. 43, note 46), these dates in the Corpus are 
very vague. Ludwig Ross (Demen, p. 99, no. 177), who had seen the stone, noted 
“aus Makedonischer Zeit.” This testimony indicates that the columella belongs to 
approximately the period of our texts, but it would be rash to identify the prytanis 
as the son of Satyrion. 

Line 105: A date in the first century after Christ has been given to =tparovixn 
Pilioridov “APpovéws Ovydrnp, Lworxhéovs LYouriéws yuvy (I.G., IT’, 5350). 

Line 106: Chaireas is the same as Xaupéas Avovyciov “APuoveds who was secretary 
of the orgeones of the Magna Mater from 187/6 to 175/4 (.G., I’, 1329). An 
ancestor was Xaupéas "Apyedjpov (“Aduoveds) of the middle of the fourth century or 
jater.(/.G., 11°, 5327). 

Line 108: An ’A@nvayépas ‘Hpaxdeidov “APpoveds was ephebos in 117/6 (/.G., Tis 
1009, IV, line 100).** 


58.4 [‘Hp]axrcd[ns] ’A[B]aco[x]évro[v] in Attalis is mentioned much later (J.G., II, 1822, 
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Line 109: Herakleitos was possibly a relative of that “Hpaxhevros *AokAnmiddov 
"A@uoveds who was honored by the Athenians ca. 255-247 (1.G., II’, 677) and by the 
klerouchs of Salamis (/.G., II’, 1225) and who may have been the same man as the 
archon of 213/2. In the first century B.c. the name ‘Irahia "AokAnmiddov “APpovéws 
yuvy appears on a labellum from the Peiraeus (J.G., IT’, 5340). In later times the 
name Asklepiades was common in Athmonon as well as in other demes. To its 
occurrences in Athmonon already known I add ’AoxAn[a]a[8ns — — —] of J.G., 
II’, 1945, line 84. Taking into account Kirchner’s commentary on line 85 of this 
inscription and the rare name “Ax[z7-]o[s] which appears in line 83, known elsewhere 
as a name of Athmonon (J.G., II’, 2068 line 59),°* one can with confidence restore 
the demotic [’A@ovets] in line 79. The names from line 80 to line 85 thus all belong 
to Athmonon. 

Line 111: One Avovvooddévns Avovvooddépov of Athmonon is known from 324/3 
B.c. (J.G., II’, 1203, lines 9-10). For the name Avovvaddwpos in the same deme in later 
(Roman) times see /.G., II’, 5331, 5339. The expansion of the abbreviation in /.G., 
II’, 1794, line 56, as Avovyoo(Sépov) cannot be considered certain. From about the 
time of our present text there is Hodvxpareva Avovvoodeépov “AOpovéws Ovyarnp, wife of 
Timokrates of Hybadai, who set up a statue honoring her son Zoilos in the middle of 
the second century B.c. (J.G., II’, 3863). It is impossible to say if she was the 
daughter of the present prytanis. 

Line 114: The name Kuddatos is of foreign provenience and is new to Attic 
prosopography. It occurs also in an inscription from Sestos (O.G./.S., no. 339, line 1) 
of the second part of the second century before Christ. According to Bechtel *’ it is 
derived from the appellative of Apollo Killaios who was worshipped under this name 
in the town of Killa in the Troad, near Sestos, as well as in other places. 

This decree in honor of Attalis, preserving practically complete the register of 


line 9). I restore the same name in /.G., II*, 1827, line 16: [‘Hpax]Ae(3ns ’ABaoxdvrov. These are 
one and the same person. 

° Cf. Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, p. 214. 

55 7.G., II?, 1722 line 20, 2067 line 184, 2128 lines 107 and 109, 3004 line 3. 

°° Another occurrence of the name “Axrios in the phyle Attalis is in J.G., II?, 1996, line 72. The 
history of the text has been as follows: 

...Tts Etxryjpovos Sov Koumanoudes, followed by Dittenberger in /.G., III, 1091. 

Bio ?ris Eixrjpovos Xov Dumont, Essai, II, p. 238, no. XLIV (not mentioned by Dittenberger 

and Kirchner ) 

No comment by Graindor, Album, p. 23, no. 25. 

[Mvp] ris Evxrypovos Sov Kirchner 
Father John Creaghan, in his file of names at the Institute for Advanced Study, has shown that 
the proposed names are non-existent, and by a study of the squeeze I have been ‘able to read and 
restore ["A]xrvo[s] Eixrjpovos Yov. In I.G., I1?, 2087, line 17, the reading *AyaOdrous ’Axriov Kndu 
is a mistake of the stonecutter for "AyaOdmous *Arrixod Kyo (cf. I.G., IT, 2086, line 45). ‘ 


57 Die historischen P on . ‘ 
line 27. ersonennamen, p. 530. Cf. Adler, in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., II, p. 392, 
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the prytaneis, is instructive about the demes which were assigned to Attalis for its 
creation. All the demes known and accepted as belonging to that phyle ** are repre- 
sented in the register except one: Ankyle, for which the sole evidence lies in the 
ephebic text /.G., II’, 1008, IV, line 109. Here the name has been read as [= |tparo- 
vikos Daviov “AykvdnOev (cf. also I.G., II, 469), but an examination of the squeeze in 
Princeton shows that the demotic is better read as "AypudfOev, in which case there 
is no exception and all certainly known demes of Attalis are represented in our present 
text. Ikaria is definitely attested. The probability of a division of Cholargos and 
Trinemea, with parts belonging to Attalis, is minimized.* And the absence of Sypalet- 
tos from the register makes the assumption that it was a divided deme now well-nigh 
untenable.” The assignment of part of Sypalettos to Attalis has been held necessary 
to avoid a break in the secretary cycles (indeed, a double break) in the middle of the 
second century.’ The problem of this break must remain for the time being unsolved. 


7 (Plate 8). Fragment of a stele of Hymettian marble, with part of the right edge 
preserved, found on June 2, 1951, east of the south end of the bases for the statues 
of the Eponymous Heroes (I 11). 


Height, 0.20 m.; width, 0.295 m.; thickness, ca. 0.089 m. 
Height of letters, 0.0065 m. 
Inv. No. I 6367. 


The space between the lines is 0.004 1m. Well preserved horizontal ruled lines 
serve as guides for the lettering. 


ca. a. 173/2-168/7 a. NON-STOIX. ca. 34-39 
[émt —-— “+ —— dpyx ovr[o]s ér[t ris ‘Iamowrridos *” | 
[wéunryns mputa|veias: Matpaxrnpt| @vos — ** — 
[— °° — éxx]Anoia ew Mepaet- M[- += — —] 
[—--—%=-——€]bds eter: éreid7) “Appu[ datos da ”| 


5 [vepds éore mapa] tod Bacthéws “Av7idxol|v ev ard] 
[cats tats orp lareiais TH peyiorny €x| wv zpo|] 


58 See W. K. Pritchett, The Five Attic Tribes after Kleisthenes, Baltimore, 1943, pp. 33-36. 

58" At my request Eugene Vanderpool examined the stone in the Epigraphical Museum in 
Athens (no. 10337) and kindly writes that “the middle of the line with the crucial letter is not 
clear’ and that he sees “ what the editor took for a K, but P can also be read.” On a squeeze 
which he later provided there is preserved enough to show that the letter in discussion is actually 

O. 
ay 89 There can no longer be doubt about its belonging to Attalis. Cf. Pritchett, op. cit., p. 34 
with note 6. 

60 Pritchett, op. cit., pp. 35-36. 

61 See W. B. Dinsmoor, The Athenian Archon List, p. 177, note 39; W. K. Pritchett, op. cit., 
p. 36, note 13; B.D. Meritt, Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 28-29; idem, Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 253. 

62 Cf. Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. xxx. 
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[aywynv, te|Taypévos emt THs TOV otpato[7é °| 

[Sov dudraxis Ka]i evragias, Kat ev THU Nour | de xpo | 

[vor kata 7d a€i wpa rod Bacthéws avaotp|éde * | 
10 [rae drroripws rots mapaywopévors “APH [vai *| 
[wv mperBevtais Kai arovdopdpors Kat éxum [ euro | 
[ wévous, mapéoxnk Je 5€ Kat Tots Kal?” idiav evx| pn] 
[orov éavrov Kai wep |i rovTwy diropepapTupyTae 
[avras mreovanis Tu] wav Tods ToLOvTOUS OTwS 
15 [odv Kai dddoe Cyraor puro |So€etv eiddres G74 Ko 
[puodvra ras Karatias xapu|tas ayabet rvxe 
[SeS5x Oar ret Bovret rods haxdvras mp] o€dpous 
[eis rv emodoray éxkhynoiay — ———-——-—-—--— ] 


The discovery of this inscription was announced by Homer A. Thompson in 
Hesperia, XXI, 1952, p. 113, and in the Archdologischer Anzeiger, 1952, p. 168, 
with a note on its probable reference to Antiochos [V Epiphanes whose benevolence 
toward Athens was well known.* In this preliminary publication I adhere to this 
general chronological assignment. 


The exact limits of the span of the reign of Antiochos IV over Syria has been 
the subject of long dispute among the specialists in that period. I shall not be con- 
cerned here with the question of his co-regency with the baby-king Antiochos which 
has now been confirmed in a Babylonian king-list recently published.*° The beginning 
of the reign falls, according to Aymard, between the first days of October in 176 
and the end of February in 174 B.c.® The new Babylonian list fixes it exactly to the 
22nd or 23rd of October in 175," and gives his death between November 19 and 
December 19 of 164 8.c." The year of our present document is to be sought, therefore, 
between 175/4 and 164/3 B.c. In an attempt to select any one particular year one 


pEMee ais0 Aw iA JV 1 1902, ty beds Di Lev. 1oo2. ne ie: 

** For relations between Antiochos and Athens, see W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, pp. 
302-306 ; cf. also O.G.I.S., 248-250 and I.G., II?, 1236. 

*° See the discussion by André Aymard in Historia, II, 1953/4, pp. 49-73, with detailed 


previous bibliography. The king-list is published by A. J. Sachs and D. J. Wiseman, Jrak, XVI, 
1954, pp. 208-210. 


°6 See Aymard, op. cit., p. 49 note 3. 

* I accept this date, although I am aware of the objections expressed by A. T. Olmstead in 
Cl. Phil, XXXIII, 1937, pp. 1-14, against a too hasty belief in the accuracy of the Babylonian 
astronomical texts. But see Aymard, op. cit., p. 57, note 8. I have not seen the new article of A, 
Aymard, “ Du nouveau sur la chronologie des Séleucides,” in R. E. Anc., LVII, 1955, pp. 102-112; 
cf. J. and L. Robert, R. E. G., LXIX, 1956, p. 113, no. 49. : 

** Cf. also J. and L. Robert, R.E.G., LXVIII, 1955, p. 192, no. 23. For the last discussion of 


the date of death before the publication of the king-list, see M. B. Dagut, J aA 
Literature, LXX1I, 1953, pp. 149-157. : madaharil A Siips!s 52 Gh 
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must bear in mind that Arrhidaios had already been in the service of Antiochos for 
some time before the decree was passed, for he had participated in a number of 
expeditions and had had opportunity to entertain both official envoys and private 
citizens who had come from Athens. 

The prescript of the decree lacks the name of the secretary, as well as other 
normal items (date by prytany, name of the proedros, formula of sanction). In 
this period we know now of four decrees from the archonship of Alexis (173/2), all 
of which lack the name of the secretary.” This would argue that perhaps this text 
also belongs to the archonship of Alexis, whose name would fill the requirement for 
the restoration at the beginning of line 1. The archon Demetrios, once held by Pritchett 
and Meritt to be dated in 174/3,” is now assigned to the year 159/8 (see below, 
p. 72). One of the decrees of his archonship is also without secretary; but two 
decrees from his year carried the name of the secretary,” so that the lack of the 
secretary’s name is proved to be a weak argument for attributing our text to the year 
of Demetrios. In any event, the year 174/3 is too early, and the year 159/8 is surely 
too late. 

Polybios (XXVIII, 16-17) relates that in 170/69 Ptolemy, following the counsel 
of his advisers, sent to Antiochos along with his own men the Greek envoys who 
happened at that time to be in Egypt. Among these Greek envoys were Athenians: 
Hv dé Kat Tapa AOnvaiwy mpeo Beta wept Swpeds, Hs yyetro Anpaparos, Kat Pewpiar Surat, 
pia pev brep THv Llavabyvaiwv, hs mpoeoTHKe KadXias 6 raykpariacrys, 7 5 ay rept 
pvotnpiov, bmép hs KiedoTpartos éouetro Tov XpynmaTicpov Kal Tovs dyous. He adds 
that Antiochos received the Greek envoys with kindness (¢AavOpdéras), that the 
first meeting was splendid (peyadopepyjs) and that at the second he listened to 
them with favor and accepted their pleas. It is natural to suppose that his treatment 
of the Athenians was especially friendly.” We must remember that at this time 
Antiochos was not at his capital but in the field and that presumably one of his 
marshals in the field had charge of arranging the receptions. It is possible that 
Arrhidaios was actually at this time in charge, and that the decree for him was passed 
with particular reference to this occasion. If so its date must be sought soon after 
170/69 B.c. 

It is known that Antiochos in being established on the throne of the Seleucids 
had been helped by the Attalids.* In Athens, also, there was a decree (/.G., II’, 945) 
of the year 168/7 which honored a certain Diodoros, friend of king Eumenes of 


69 See above, pp. 33-34, 36, 38-39. 

7 Chronology, p. XXviil. 

71 Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, pp. 121-122. 

72 Tbid., p. 125 and J.G., II?, 1027 (cf. Pritchett and Meritt, op. cit., p. 127). 

78 Cf. W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 304. é 

74 In a decree of the Athenians found in Pergamon (0O.G.I.S., 248) Eumenes and his family are 


praised for this help. 
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Pergamon and his brother. The squeeze of this inscription shows ruled lines, well cut, 
as does our new inscription here. The lettering is quite different, but the ruled lines— 
a rare phenomenon in Attic epigraphy—make it seem probable that both sbeeltint came 
from one shop, perhaps at about the same time. And the phraseology of J G., i Be 945, 
even if not the lettering, is quite close to that of the new text. Indeed, Diodoros, like 
Arrhidaios, must have been a military man. Moreover, in OG Tae SOl awe have 
a dedication to Eumenes, his brothers, and the queen Stratonike made by a certain 
Avé8wpo[s] “AppiSatov and found in Panion in Thrace.” One may venture to suggest 
that Arrhidaios, the father of Diodoros, is the same as the man honored in the 
present text. It is a rare name, with Macedonian connotations,’’ and it may well have 
been that father and son, as military men, held posts of honor respectively, in the 
courts of Seleucia and of Pergamon. If they were both honored by Athens in the same 
year, then that year was 168/7 B.c. I have chosen to leave the name of the archon 
unrestored in line 1 and to suggest as the date ca. a. 173/2-168/7 a. 

Restorations in the above text have been made on the analogy of similar decrees 
of the same period: 


Line 1: The name of the phyle must be as long as possible. If the prytany was 
fourth, then the first two letters of teraprns probably were at the end of 
line 1. The prytany can hardly have been the sixth. 

Lines 4/5: The adopted restoration has been preferred, instead of the common 
TIL@MEVOS VTO TOD Baothéws — — — Exer (cf. .G., I1*, 891 line 5, 893 line 11, 897 
line 9), for reasons of space. 

Lines 6-7: cf. I.G., II’, 891 line 6, 897 line 10, 945 line 10, 947 line 16; Pritchett 
and Meritt, Chronology, pp. 117-118, line 10. See also C. Bradford Welles, 
Royal Correspondence in the Hellenistic Period, New Haven, 1934, p. 356. 

Line 9: cf. Dittenberger, Sylloge*, 656 lines 6/7. 

Line 11: cf. I.G., IT’, 945 line 14; Dittenberger, Sylloge®, 558 lines 5/6, 559 
lines 1 and 38, 560 line 5. 

Line 12: for caf’ idiay see Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Grammatik*, p. 87, note 750; 
Dittenberger, Sylloge’, Indices, s.v. t&os. 

Lines 14/15: é7ws followed by [Aro] 8o€eiv eiSd7es presents a difficulty, and for 


* Republished by Ernst Kalinka, Jahreshefte, XXIII, 1926, Beilage, p. 152, no. S72 criti 
Robert, B.C.H., LI, 1928, p. 439, note 1. 

** The date for this inscription is not given. The epithet cwr%p is not here used with the name 
of Eumenes in its solemn formalism, which would have been of help in the dating, 
the actual savior of Panion. Cf. L. Robert, Rev. Phil., VIII, 1934, pp. 283-285 ; 
Paris, 1937, p. 73, note 1. 

ot For the derivation of the name see Russu, Ephemeris Dacoromana, VIII, 1938, p. 119. Russu 
“Onomasticon Macedonicum,” ibid., pp. 174-175 has collected all the persons bearing the hame. 
I do not understand why he assigns the inscription of Panion to the third century. The name 
‘AppaBatos appears once as ’Apif(B)aios (Polyainos, VII, 30). 


but as signifying 
Etudes Anatoliennes, 
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reasons of space I have restored (n\dor in line 15 instead of the usual Cyrwrat 
ov. Even so the particle dy must be omitted.” 


GrorcE A. STAMIRES 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


Ill 
DECRIEES AND OTHER TEXTS 
(PLATES 7-27) 


8 (Plate 8). Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found at the surface 
west of the Late Roman Fortification (S 25-26) on the north slope of the Acropolis 
on March 20, 1937. 


Height, 0.127 m.; width, 0.08 m.; thickness, 0.105 m. 
Height of letters, 0.009 m.-0.01 m. 
Inv. No. I 4633. 


This small fragment joins /.G., II’, 17, forming part of lines 23-29, and con- 
firming the text as restored by Wilhelm in Attische Urkunden, V, Sitzungsber. Ak. 
Wien, CCXX, 5, 1942, pp. 87-96 (No. XLIII). I give the text of lines 17-35 of this 
inscription again, making use of the admirable restorations suggested by Wilhelm 
and changing only slightly the wording of his tentative suggestion for line 17 in 
order to avoid writing eivac where the usage of this inscription makes éva: more 
probable (cf. lines 25 and 33).* 

dGreelde ely, 
(the opening lines are not repeated) 

a. 394/3 a. YTOIX. 39 
[xvjpra pev evar LOdpur 7a Wndicpara ra en | prope 
[va avradu mpotepov v7 76 Sjyo 76 AOnvaiwy| Kat To 
[vuvi Indio bev: eaves & adbrov eer |x mpdre ” 

20 [pov re dueréAer LOSpus mpdOvpos ov] “APnvaiors ° 
[kat 5]ze mpo[etme Ta onpela Ta yevom|eva TeEpi THs * 
[vlavpaxtas [pavrevodpevos éx Tov te] pdv TOV Etot 
tnTnpiov &[v aréOvoev kai éu 7 |Go[iv éo |r avnp aya 
ds rept rH[v wédkw THY ’A]Onv[atlov [Kat o]i mpdyovo[t] 


78 See Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Grammatik®, p. 253, note 1982. 
1 For Sthorys see now Jean Pouilloux, Recherches sur Vhistoire et les cultes de Thasos, Paris, 


1954, p. 203. 
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25 mpédrepov x[at evar ad|rov “AO[nv]ato[v: ypa]<>acbar 8[€] 
avrov eis hu[Anv Kali Shpov t[v’ a]v Bor[nrau] rds dé [or] 
parnyos ros [é€vO | ade arodéva[e] adrd[e kat pr]oO[ov 6] 
coumep Tépv|oulv epepe Tov dé [y]payp[aréa rT] Hs Bor[7] 
s avayparbar [7]6 WHndiopa 765€ [Té]Ae[ ou Tot |s LOdpv[o] 

30 s &vorHAne [i]varep attra: ra 7[p|orep[a Undi|opara [a] 
vayéypanta é€av d€ tis tal Orla akup[a rou] je ode[ dé | 
Tw xrias [d]paxpas iep[as rH |e APnvaa[e kat] tae ’A[ 7d] 
wre 74[c] [via érépa[s:] evar b€ rad[ ra Kat rots [é] 
Kyovous Tots LOdpvos: Kaéoar 6€ ad[ tov] ext Se[tz] 

35 vov eis [tT] wpuravetov eis avpiov. vacat 


9 (Plate 7). Fragment of a stele of Hymettian marble, with the flat top, left face, 
and rough-picked back preserved, found on March 23, 1939, in a Turkish lime-pit 
outside the market square to the southeast, west of the Late Roman Fortification 
Ce O58 

Height, 0.30 m.; width, 0.257 m.; thickness, 0.175 m. 

Height of letters, 0.006 m. 

Inv. No. I 5733. 


The inscription is written stoichedon in letters of the mid fourth century B.c. 
Five lines measure 0.053 m. vertically, and five rows measure 0.049 m. horizontally. 
A discussion of the text by Eugene Schweigert appears in 4.J.A., L, 1946, pp. 287- 
288, and a quotation from it was made in Hesperia, XIV, 1945, p. 78. 


ca. med. saec. IV a. XTOIX. 56 
[wept pev a |rayyéAcews Kat or[— ——=— — —§ — — — — ] 
[estes a, YE | Yovoray és pep Td * | merase tenet aee ps ] 
[amtours | eorape| vou]: TOS | Dem wm re oe | 
[eeietser d= |Tacarapa, [A] a OOr | cee ee eet eect Some eee ee a ee ee ] 

Dail | ets tee] ROTC feat Derrovs | see thea tie a eee te CBee eee ] 
[5 221] Ooxtpeaos 0) tory: Otteta cr iret = vee tect te eee te ee 7] 

[ov Oe lepoddipraye: rihy p16 [pm <a aie Cece A pe ee ] 
Liste] § HOT EU eC cbr Oar [a elm ese  ed oe e ] 

[. . ]ev és tas rddes ras p[vornpidriSas orovSds — — --—-——~—~—___ | 

10 kara rv partetav ro[b ’Améd\Nwvos — — - -- --—-~_________ ] 
Gey dbddia: Seay Ga dl Umeien = wale ee mane eee ee ee rot | 

§ Cer pobérous 7) 08 O| eral ers mise mille ee tar ee ] 
yeypappeva ode [\ —--— —S = a ee ] 


a a \ Ke ~“ 
wv totv Geoty xal....°. 2... omoveds eivat totor ptornow Kat Tots é7r | 
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15 [6]arnow Kai [ots dxodovPovow Kal xphacw Tov dOvelov Kad ‘AOnva. | 


UE Sin tileg hp <2 5 i nee a ee ] 
[al Ake 7onEKar|opBasavos ff ———-——=———-— — =~ —--~ ~~ _- ] 
PN Gri 0610 meer a a a Se | 
(oe AS ee en a | 


The text of lines 14-16 is a quotation from J.G., I’, 6.2 From it the length of 
line has been determined, as above, at 56 letters, though there were some irregularities 
(lines 12, 14-16; for the latter see the photograph). So much of the text is lost that 
I have attempted no restorations beyond those first suggested by Schweigert, to whom 
also the recognition of the quotation is due. Schweigert (loc. cit.) suggests as a 
possible occasion for these general provisions concerning the Mysteries (and the 
proclamation of the truce) the dispute which took place in 367/6 B.c. between Athens 
and Aitolia over the arrest of two spondophoroi.* 


10 (Plate 9). Pedimental stele of gray marble, broken at the bottom, found on 
February 18, 1955, re-used as a doorstep in the third of the shops from the south end 
of the Stoa of Attalos (R 12). 


Height, 0.76 m.; width, 0.41 m.; thickness, 0.15 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005 m. 
Inv. No. I 6703. 


Parts of the first three lines are legible, but the surface otherwise is so worn as to 
be illegible. 


a. 291/0 a. =TOIX. 40 

[emt X ]apivov apyxovros emt THs “Avtioxidos Tera pT 

[ns mp]vravetas Hu Oedrypos [. Jal... ]A[...]s Tp[e] Kopia 

[tos €] ypapparev[ev —— ——-— —-—-———————~———~—-—-— | 
remainder of the text illegible 


The name of the archon is quite certain; equally certain is the fact that this decree 
of his year was dated by a secretary and not by a registrar. It is necessary, therefore, 
to return in principle to the sequence of registrars and secretaries as shown in the 
tables published by Pritchett and Meritt in 1940 * and to readjust the sequence from 
294/3 to 290/89 given by Dinsmoor in 1954.’ The demotic of the secretary in the 


2 See also Hesperia, XIV, 1945, p. 78 and XV, 1946, p. 251. 

® Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 5-12, no. 3 (cf. A. Wilhelm, Abh. Ak. Berlin, 1939, no. 22, p. 15, 
for a note on the text). 

4 Chronology, pp. XVi-xvil. 

5’ Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 313. It is a typographical error in Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 313, 
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archonship of Charinos is preserved as Tp[e]xopvo[tos]. In spite of the fact that 
the readings of some of the letters must be marked as doubtful, there can be no doubt 
of the demotic itself: the secretary was from Trikorynthos, of the phyle Aiantis, 
and the secretary cycle (XI) brings the date of Charinos thus to 291/0. The new 
secretary cycle, after an interregnum of registrars, began again with Aiantis, as the 
new cycle in 307/6 had also begun with Aiantis some years before. A further neces- 
sary adjustment moves the archonship of Telokles from 291/0 down to 290/89, and 
he too must have had a secretary (XII) rather than a registrar. The archon Phi- 
lippos, however, who remains dated in 292/1, must be included within the interregnum 
of the registrars. 


11 (Plate 9). Top of a pedimental stele of Hymettian marble, with the sides dressed 
by a toothed chisel and the back rough-picked, found on February 12, 1955, in loose 
earth about 1.5 m. west of the great drain and 11m. south of the north end of the 
Metroon (I 9), just below the level of the preserved tops of the monument bases. 


Height, 0.42 m.; width (of inscribed surface), 0.33m., (over-all), 0.37 m.; 
thickness, 0.10 m. 

Height of letters, 0.006 m. 

Inv. No. I 6696. 


The text is stoichedon 27 with adjustments at the ends of the lines to allow for 
syllabic division. 
G27 ofl 


0 € o é 
emt Avoleidov dpxovros emt THs 
Kexpomridos dwdexadrns mputavet 
as eb Xnpwvidns Tywnoiov Lourie (ds) 
5 €ypappareve: SKipodopiavos év 

dexdrer éEvdeKdrer THs mpuravel 
[a]s: €xxAnoia: Tov rpo€dpav érreysHde 
[Clev “AvrwWarns Sovdiov TAwbeds 
Kal ovpapoedpou edo€ev Tat SHpou' 

10 Lpopévns Ipopévov Kehadrnber et 
TeV" ETrELOn) OL _KEXELPOTOVNMEVOL 
bro ToD Sypov emi THv émpédevav 
THS Ovoias Kahds Kat diroripws € 
[Ov]oav pera tod lepéws Tau TE Ad rau 


that the ist : be We 
BPinnotee? rar of the year of Olympiodoros (b) is given to the deme of Phaleron. He was from 
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15 [Lore xlai ret "AOnvau re? Swretpar, 
[emepednOnoa|v dé Kat rs Topas 
[kat THs oTpdcews T| As K<AD WS Kal 
[THs émKoopyoews TH |s Tparé| Cys | 


Line 17: KAINH® lapis 


The discovery of this inscription is prompt and complete confirmation of Dins- 
moor’s argument that Lysitheides must be dated in 272/1 as the immediate pre- 
decessor of Pytharatos in the archon tables of the early third century.® Like the stele 
I.G., II’, 676, of similar content (and of the preceding year), which was set up in the 
Agora, this inscription also was probably set up near the place of its discovery, and the 
restorations offered above for lines 17-18 are made on the evidence of the formulae 
used in /.G., I1*, 676, lines 14-15, except for émuxoopjoews which seems to be required 
by the stoichedon order (cf. /.G., II’, 976, line 6). 

Whereas our present text praises the commission that had been elected to 
cooperate with the priest in making the sacrifice, the praises given by the Boule and 
Demos to the priest himself have been preserved in /.G., II’, 689, a decree which was 
proposed by the same orator and which must be dated in the same year. The opening 
lines of J.G., II’, 689, now read as follows: 


strand bee Oy. 

Ones ay Wart: STOIX. 38 
émt Avowfe | ido[v apxovros emt THs ... vridos Ex | 
Ts mputav jeias e[t Snuwvidyns Tipnoiov Louvre | 
vs éypappa |revev: [TooWdedvos Evdexdrer, Evdek | 


pov ereind |ioley TL.......... eae oe | 
Kat cv | pdoedpou €[ do€ev rhe Bovdrte kai rade 6% | 


[ 

[ 

[ 

[dree 7Hs mp |vtav[etas: exk\yoia Kupia: TOV mpoéd | 

[ 

L cai rae 37] 
[wat Tpopeé |vns pop |évov Kefadfdev eiev zrepi a] 
[ 


v amayyérd leu 6 tepe[ ds TOD Atos TOU YwrHpos Tepi | 
for the continuation see J.G., II’, 689 


Since the decree for the priest was to be set up |mpds r]e? orod[e] rob Avés (lines 
28-29), it is reasonable to assume that the decree for the commissioners who co- 
operated with him was also to be set up at the same place in the Agora. 


° Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 286. For a correction in Dinsmoor’s text (op. cit., p. 289: adding 
rods between ragidpxovs and émi in line 26) see Chr. Pelekides, R.E.G., LXIX, 1956, p. 193, note 1. 
Pelekides also corrects readings and restorations in lines 9-15 of a similar decree published by 
Meritt in Hesperia, II, 1933, pp. 156-158, no. 5, He should have noted that his restoration [bép TE 
ris Bovdjs Kat 700] at the end of line 10 is too short by one letter for the space available, a fact which 
still poses a minor problem. 
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The restoration of the name of Lysitheides in line 1 Gide Al 704, was made 
by Dinsmoor (Joc. cit.)." Now the name of the secretary [Snpavidys Tiypnot|ov 
Yovvie[vs] must be restored in lines 3-4. The text is written stoichedon, and the name 
falls short by one letter of filling the required space, but there can be no doubt that 
the restoration is correct (see Plate 10).* The name of the archon to be supplied in 
line 12 is probably Glaukippos, whose name fills the space and who makes a reasonable 
definition of the astynomoi who were praised in /.G., IT’, 704.° 


I.Gy ie 04 


(Plate 10) 
egy Alcs STOIX. 27 


[émt AvowHeiSov apxov|ros ext 7| Hs] 


fe gets Easy évdrns m|purave |ia °*| 


[s He Snpwvidyns Tysnoi|ov Lovrre| vd] 
[s éypapparever’ "EXad |nBodiavos 7 

5 [éumrer per’ eikddas, €|KTeu Kal €tk 
[oore rhs mpuraveia|s: Exknota K 
[vpia: trav mpoédpav er lebyndilev Ka 
Legere ae ae *Emu|Kndicwos Ka 
[t cupapdedpou €do€e |v ret Bovdet 

10 [kai rau Sypar Mvynoie|pyos Mvynoilo] 

[v “AOpoveds etzrev: em |ecd2) of dovruv 
[dpmoe ot ért TavKina|ov dpxovros 


7 The association of the archon Arrheneides with J.G., II?, 704, is thus broken (cf. Pritchett 
and Meritt, Chronology, p. xx). 

8 IT owe to Rolf Hubbe the following notes on this text adapted from a paper submitted to the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens in 1954. ‘“ The final space in line 2 is lost; for 
the previous space, half an alpha is preserved, but it is well to the left of its expected position in 
its column. Now, one does not expect the stonecutter to crowd his letters here, since the word 
mputavelas Ought to fill out the line exactly. In the third space from the end, the stonecutter 
originally placed an alpha, having left out the iota; then he inscribed the iota, a trifle left of center, 
over an erasure which can be felt with the finger but which failed to obliterate the alpha. Possibly 
he had already inscribed a sigma in the following space before he discovered his error; the displace- 
ment of the alpha which we discovered in this penultimate space may then be due to the fact that 
it too is inscribed over an erasure, which however can no longer be perceived with certainty due to 
its closeness to the edge. We may even suppose that it was the careless erasure of the sigma which 
rare the end of the line, causing the last letter of xpuravedas finally to be put over to the beginning 
of line 3.” 

* The calendar equation in lines 4-6 is [’EAad]BoAdvos w[éparrer per’ cixddas, E]xre Kat eix[oore? 
tis mputaveia]s. See Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. 97, note 29. Pritchett and Meritt had 
identified the archon in line 12 with him of line 1, rather than as his predecessor. 
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[evened Onoar ris 70] ums Kal rhs 
[Ovoias Tat’ Aokhymd |e Kal ris Koo 
15 [ujoews ths tpanély|s Kat THs mary 
[uxidos Kad@s kal du]dor[i]uws, aval 
[qe rdyne 5e66x Oar re |¢ Blo]vdA[ et] rod 
[s mpoédpovs ot av dx ]wo[u]y wpoedp 
[evew €v Tau Sypar ei] s t[7) |v rparnv 
20 [éxkrAnoiav yxpnuario |au wep[t rovr | 
Lov, yvounv dé EvpBar] reo Oa [THs Bo] 
[vANs eis TOV SHuwov 6|7[e SoKel ret B] 
[ovke? — --—-—-——-~-—-~~—~-~----- ] 


The readings in lines 15-22 are those made from the stone in Athens by Hubbe 
in 1954. 


One other text must be assigned to the archonship of Lysitheides, for the name 
of the secretary (now known) occurs also in /.G., II’, 816. 


1B Cel Blas uhs 
eared: STOIX. 33 
[0 €| oO é 
[émt AvowBeidov apxovto|s émt ths Kexpor 
[i805 Swdexdrns mpvtaveias], He Snp[w]vidy 
[s Tupnoiov Youmeds éypapparevev- ..*. .| 


This decree was passed in the same prytany with the decree here published for 
the first time above. It should be noted that the text is in fact stoichedon, in spite of 
earlier assertions to the contrary. 


The calendar equations now available for the archonship of Lysitheides show that 
the year was ordinary. 


12 (Plate 10). Fragment of gray marble, broken on all sides, found on February 24, 
1937, in a modern context on the north slope of the Acropolis (R 25). 

Height, 0.11 m.; width, 0.116 m.; thickness, 0.04 m. 

Height of letters, 0.005 m. 

Inv. No. I 4541. 


The letter forms are characteristic of the late third century B.c. 
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ante fin. saec. III a. NON-STOIX. ca. 33-37 


[— — érawéoar adrod]s ed[ a |eBletas Evexa THs pos | 
[rods Oeods kat diro|rysias r[ Hs es THY Bovdnv | 
[kat rov Shpov Kai] orepavd| car xabas warprdv | 

5 [éorw éxdrepov alirav pl vppirns oredavar | 
[dvaypdipar Sé 768€| 70 YH | duopa Tov ypappe | 
[réa Tov kara mpurav jeiav ely orHre iver | 
[kai ornoat mpos THt “Ede | vou[ view —- -—-—--—-— ] 


This decree probably praises the two epimeletai of the Mysteries, and is in some 
ways comparable with J.G., II’, 847, of the archonship of Diokles (215/4) of approxi- 
mately the same date. The crown bestowed, for example, was a crown of myrtle,’® and 
the epimeletai were praised for their piety toward the gods and their zeal toward 
the Council and Demos.” The restoration xaos mdrpiov éorw in lines 4-5 has been 
adapted to the needs of the present text from /.G., I1*, 949, lines 18-19, where it is 
provided that the Eleusinian demarch shall be honored with a crown of myrtle: 
Huppivns oredavar, @ matpiov éotw. This decree was discovered on the north slope 
of the Acropolis and was probably erected by the Eleusinion. For the restoration 
[apos Tau “Ede | voe[ view] in line 8 see no. 13 (below). 


13 (Plate 10). Part of a stele of Hymettian marble, with the left side preserved, 
found on June 8, 1936, in a late context to the west of the East Stoa (N 15). 


Height, 0.12 m.; width, 0.15 m.; thickness, 0.08 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 4260. 


The lettering gives an indication of the date. 


ante fin. saec. III a. NON-STOIX. ca. 42-47 


Tots mporepov Xpdv[ous dws av odv 6 Shuos haivyra ad] 
Wrois amodidovs ya[ pw afiav SeSéd00ar adrots Tone | 
Tetav Kal etvar avtolis ypdipacbar pudijs Kat Srov Kat] 

5 parpias is av Exalaros Bovdynrau: 7d Se WHdiopa 705¢ | 
TOV ypapparéa Tov Klara mpuTaveiay avaypaar Kal oTnoa | 
[7] pos rau "EXevowian: [eis 82 rv dvaypadhy ris oTHAys | 
[w]epioar 76 yevopevov [avddopa rov én ret Svouxnoret |. 

vacat 
*° See L. Deubner, Attische Feste, p. 76. 


1 It is noteworthy that in J.G., II?, 661 and 807, the e imeletai ; gees 
“ toward the goddesses.” , P i were praised for their piety 
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The initial space in line 3 is partially erased. The letter tau was probably begun 
and spoiled and then cut finally in the second space. A more normal order could be 
achieved in lines 5-7 by writing [75 8& Widuopa rode <avaypaiau> | tov ypapparéa Tov 
k[ara mputaveiav eis oTHANY Kal oThoa 7] pds Tat ’EAcvowtor. In the last line the pay- 
master was probably 6 émi ret dvouxjorer rather than 6 raplas rv oTpatiwriKdv (too long 
a title). For the restoration [rov émt ret Stocxyjoes| at this time see /.G., It”, 788, 802, 
and 848, reading the latter text as restored by Dow in Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 36 
(lines 20 and 58). There is no indication who received the grant of citizenship given 
in this decree, except that they were more than one. 


14 (Plate 11). Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found on May 14, 
1936, in a late Roman foundation on the southeastern part of Kolonos Agoraios 
(C 14). 

Height, 0.24 m.; width, 0.19 m.; thickness, 0.065 m. 

Height of letters, 0.005 m. 

Inv. No. I 4146. 


This stone is part of the same inscription with /.G., II’, 912 (Plate 11; cf. 
Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 88-89, no. 39).** The marble is the same fine-grained cream- 
colored Pentelic of best quality with lamination parallel to the surface in both pieces. 
The two fragments do not join,” but they obviously belong together. 


ca. a. 210/09-201/0 a. NON-STOIX. ca. 55-63 
1a dinteahpete ie igi ees ee ea 

[Kat ovpmpdcdp | ou vacat [ed0€ev tat Sypar vacat ] 
[—-——*= ——]dapov Ppedppios €[iver’ v7rép wv atrayyéddovow ot Tpv | 


[raves |[7rHs “Avre|yovidos]| taép trav Ov[ cid wv EOvov Ta Tpd THY ExkANT LOY | 
5 [rau re ’Arro\N@ML | TH poorarnpion Ka|t ret “Apréueds Te? Bovdaiar Kat rots | 
ve? Gy label Tye Sed6y Aa TH Shou 7a] 


[dAXots Beots of |s warpiov Hv 
[wev dyaba d€éxe|o0ar ta yeyovdra év Tol 7s tepots ois EOvov Ef’ Vyretan | 

[kat cwrnpiar| Hs Bovdjs Kai rod 5[ypwov: éredy S€ of mpuTdvers Tas Ivor] 

[as €0voav dmdoa)s doa KabjKov év ret [mpuTaveian Kaas Kal durotipws: eze | 
[peAnOnoav 8€ kat] rhs cvvaywys THs [Te Bovis Kal 700 SHywov Kal TGV Gov | 
[drdvrwv Sv adtot|s mpocérarrov ot Te [vopor kal ra. Wndiopwara Tod Syjpov' | 
[éravécas tods mpuradv jes |[rHs “Avteyovibo|s]| Kal orepavdoa xpvods orepavear | 
[xard. roy vdpov edoreBe lias Evle]Kev rhs [mpods rods Deods Kat Gudroripias Tis «is | 
[rv Bovdipy Kat rov 84] pov Tov “APnvat| wv: dvaypajar Sé 765€ 76 Yjdiopa ror | 


10 


12 The attribution was independently made also by G. A. Stamires. 
18 The test was made in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens on December 15, 1954. 
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im \ “~ > A 
15 [ypapparéa rov Kara] mpuravetav é[v oryder AiGiver Kat oTHO AL Ev THE pv | 
A \ * 3 lA , XX Sy a 
[ravixau: eis 8€ rv avay|padyy ris o7| HANS Kal THY dvabeow pepioat Tov emt Tet | 


[ Scoujorer 75 yevopevo |v avahopa vacat [ vacat | 
[7 Bovhy] 7) Bouhy [6 djpos| 30 [7 Bovdy] 
[rov rapiar | [Tov ypappe. | [rods mpv] [rov rapiayr | 
20 [Mevédnpor | 25 [réa Oder — —] | ravers | [77s Bovdjs | 
[Kvdabnvat | [----] [’Audiar | 
[éa | [ Ikapséa | 


NON-STOIX. ca. 60-70 


35 [émt --—-—- dpyovros émi rhs — — —]vti80s [tpirns mputaveias He — — —| 
——— ©.2\_ _ — éyp|appdrevev’ Bon[Spopidvos tpirne iorapévov, | 
[éxrne Hs mpuravelas’ Bo|vdy év Bovdevrynpian [Tdv mpoédpav éerapndulev “+'—] 
[—--*¥—— Aié]wveds cai cvprpdedpar *” |” &do€ev ret Bovdet vacat | 


[--“-"--- 5c | pov Bpedppros eizev éred[ 7) of wpuTavers |rHs “Avrtvyovidos| Kai] 


40 [oi detour |ou érawéoartes kai orefpavacay| tes arodaivovow Tet Bove Tov Taps | 
[av dv elidovro of mputdvers €€ Eavtdv Mevédy| pov “Apxovtos Kvdabnvaséa Tas | 
[Ov] oias teOvKévan Tacas Tas KaOnKovoras ev [THe TpvTavetar Urép Te THS Bovdys | 

‘\ A iA a> 4 > lal a ‘A A A e As aA 
Kai TOD Ojpov ToD AOnvaiwr, éemyepehnoba[e Sé kal TOY GAwv aTavTwv Kahds | 


°°? ayabe? tiyer Seddx Oar T[ et Bovre? adrravécar Tov Tapiav Mevé | 


% / 
kat duroripws 

45 Snpov “Apxovtos Kudabnvacéa kai orehava| oat adtov addod oreddvar edioeBeias | 
4 lal \ ba XN \ 4 aA > 9 al \ > 4 . oe 
Eveka THS Tpos TOVS Deovs Kal dirotipias [THs eis TOV Shpov Tov “APnvaiwv Kai éav | 
Tovs’ érawvéoa S€ Kai TOV ypappatéa Ode[d\ —*+ kal rv Tapiav THs Bovdtjs “Apdiar | 
> 4 ‘\ \ ty fe aA 9 4 ty 7 > / ~ XN , A 
Ikaptéa Kat TOV tepéa TOD erwvbpov ‘Tépwva [AiPadidnv Kal Tov ypappatéa THs Bov] 
Ajs Kat Tod Syjpov Nixiay Liwov Mepaéa x[ ai rov troypapparéa — “*+°— — Ade] 

50 Edvdpov ‘Papvovoror Kat rov KjipuKa THs Bovdr[ Hs Kat Tod Syjpov EdkAnv Ev«déovs Bepe] 
viKidnv Kat Tov avdytiv Neoxhiv Beperixidn |v avayparpar dé 768€ 7d Whur pa Tov ypap | 
paréa TOV Kara mpuTaveiav ev oTHrE Hiv [EL kal oTHoai év TAL TpYTaViKdL Eis SE] 

\ > % fal la tal 
THY avaypadny THs oTHANS Kal THY avabeow m| Epica Tov Ent Tet SioKHorEL Td yevspevor | 


avdopa vacat [ vacat } 
I II Ill IV V VI VII 
55 Tapynrrioe 60 Sadiros Mevéorpartos Avov[— —] [---] [- - -] [---] 
Kydiournos Ikapeis 65 Tlepyaceis [---] lost lost lost 
Tlv66xpitos *Apmdias [----] lost 
PE] rapet [vor] [----] lost 
[----- ] lost 
lost 


citations lost 
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The spacing of text upon the stone shows that there were four citations between 
the two decrees. In addition to corrections and additions suggested for the text of 
the second decree by Dow (Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 88-89), I have read [Bo]vA% in 


line 37 and [oi deiow]ou at the beginning of line 40 and restored adrév in line 45 to 
achieve a better length of line. 


15 (Plate 10). Fragment of Hymettian marble, broken on all sides, found on 
February 10, 1936, in modern context outside the market square to the southeast 
Chel? ). 

Height, 0.105 m.; width, 0.08 m.; thickness, 0.065 m. 

Height of letters, 0.006 m. 

Inve No, 13305: 


post a. 200 a. NON-STOIX. 
| €mt —-—-—— apNKOVTOS emt THS —- ——— mpvraveias | Ae’ Apior[———|] 
[------------- €ypapparevev’ Sjpov Wn | diopalta — — —] 
[-------------------- THS mputTav |eias’ [exk\n | 
[oia --------------~------~---—------- | 


There is an abrasion across the surface of the stone above the first line, but it is 
not an erasure, and indeed it is very doubtful that any letters were ever inscribed at 
that point. About 0.055 m. above the first line is the spring of a crowning moulding. 
The letters suggest a date early in the second century, and the inscription may well 
belong to the same year with no. 19 (qg.v.).* Ido not believe that it is as early as 215/4 
or 214/3, with identification of the secretary with one of the secretaries of those two 
years (cf. Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. xxv; Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 
236-239, no. 7), but this possibility must be borne in mind. 


16 (Plate 10). Fragment of a pedimental stele of Hymettian marble, found on April 
5, 1948, among marbles from the area immediately outside the market square to the 
southwest, in Section OO. The stone is broken on all sides but retains part of the 
mouldings above the text of the inscription. 

Height, 0.16 m.; width, 0.15 m.; thickness, ca. 0.10 m. 

Height of letters, 0.007 m. 

Inv. No. I 6100. 


The lettering suggests a date ca. a. 200 a., while the mouldings (so far as pre- 


14 The lettering of this text, especially the alpha, shows more similarity with that of the late 
third century than does the lettering of no. 19. 
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served) and quality of the marble are quite similar to the mouldings and quality of 
the marble in Inv. No. I 605 (Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 419-428, no. 15) of 196/5. 
a. 199/8 a. NON-STOIX. ca. 54 
[ént —"— é]amou dpxovros ent [THs “EpexGetdos Swdexdrns mpuraveias | 
[tu Anjoo | Oévns Anuoxhéov[s Kobaxidns éypapparever™ Srjpov Undic | 
[peer Ose DIL OD | OUD OS | mem a THS TpuTa. | 
[vetas: éxxAno |ia eu I [epacet- tov mpoedpov erepndiley — — — — — — ] 
5 


The name of the secretary is derived from a dedication of about this same date 
which was erected by a man who had served as polemarch: [A]npooevns Anyuox 
[—- “~~ —]xidns (Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 40, no. 27). In spite of the way the 
fragments of this dedication were grouped in my publication of it, I am assured by 
Eugene Vanderpool that b continues the lines of a, and that there were perhaps ten 
letters lost in the lacuna between them, as indicated above. If the polemarch is 
identified with the secretary, as seems reasonable, his name must now be restored 
in the dedication as [A]npoobévns Anuok| Aéovs — “= —|xidns. The demotics that come 
into consideration are [Bepevu|xidns (of Ptolemais V), |[Ko#w]|xidns (of Oineis VIT), 
and [’Emeu|xidns (of Kekropis VIII). But of these the demotic [Beperu]Kidns is 
practically excluded from the restoration because there is no available year in the late 
third and early second century where an archon [———]|azos with a prytany-secretary 
from Ptolemais can be added to the archon tables.** Similarly, there is no available 
year for the new archon and a secretary from Kekropis, now that Stamires (p. 30, 
above) has shown reason to date an archon Demetrios in 198/7. But the year 199/8 
is available, and this year is also suitable for a prytany-secretary from Oineis. The 
demotic should be restored as [Kof@xidys] in line 2 and as [Ko@w]|xidns in Hesperia, 
XVII, 1948, p. 40, no. 27. 

The name of the secretary has already been partially known from a fragmentary 
decree published in Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 85-86, no. 16, where the patronymic is 
preserved as [A]npoxke|———]. The name of the archon [——-— c]mzos is now to be 
restored in that text and the name of the secretary can be completed with the help of 
the new evidence. I suggest the following: 


Hesperia, 1X, 1940, pp. 85-86, no. 16 


a. 19978 a. NON-XTOIX. ca. 39 
[0 € o | é 
[eri —““"— iaov apxovtos emt rHs "EpexO ]et8os [ dade | 


15 The rare demotic Trraxidns (of Ptolemais V) hardly deserves attention, and in any case it is 
excluded from restoration, just as is BepevixiSys, because of its phyle. The rare demotic “‘Paxidys 
provides too short a supplement. ** See Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 316 
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[Karns mputavelas He Annoobévns A] nuoxd|éovs] 
[Kodaxidns éypappdrever: Sxipopopid |vos Ex[ rev é] 
5 [at d€éka, Exre kal Sexdrer ris mpurav jeias: B[ovd7] 
[éu Bovrevrnpiar THv wpoédpwv erresy |dulev [....] 
—~---+----%------- Kat o | vpmpd{ edpor| 
[ vacat | [ed0fev rhe Bovdrgru| vacat 


The two documents agree so well in their mutual restoration that it becomes 
highly probable that both decrees were passed in the twelfth prytany (Erechtheis 
for the sake of the spacing) and in the month of Skirophorion. 


17 (Plate 12). Upper part of a pedimental stele of Hymettian marble, broken at 
the left and at the bottom, found on November 11, 1948, in a packing beside a terra- 
cotta drain of Roman date just south of the steps at the southwest corner of the 
Middle Stoa (H 13). Cf. Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 223. 


Height, 0.39 m.; width, 0.39 m.; thickness, 0.08 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Iiny.aNo.1 6115; 


This new fragment is obviously part of the stele from which a smaller fragment, 
earlier published as Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 41, was also broken. Together they offer 
one of the rare instances in which the decree passed by the Council was cut on the 
stone above the corresponding decree passed by the Demos. In this case the decrees 
were passed in the ninth prytany, in a year of twelve prytanies, honoring the prytaneis 
and their officers of the eighth, or preceding prytany."’ The composite text is given 
here: 

a. 189/8 a. NON-STOIX. ca. 43-53 
[Eat EvOuxpizo |v dpxovros én rs Aiavridos evarns mpu 
[raveias Hu Kéda]dos Kefddov Kvdarridns éypappdrer ° 
[ev “AvOearnpidvo |s rerpdds per eixddas, dyddne THs Tpv 
[ravetas: Bovdy eu Bo|vrevrypiow Tdv mpoédpav erapyndulev 
5 [----#+---—-] HpoBadiotos cat cvprpdedpov Zevoxpa 
[mms - --*+-—--] eimev: éreidy oi mpuravers THs Kexpo 
[aidos Kat of delourou era |wéorartes Kat oTEpavaoarTes a70 
[ datvovow ret Bovdet tov] tapiav ov ethovro €€ Eavtav Didtvov 
[WPéa ras te Ovotas teOvK |évan Taoas Tas Kabykovoas Ev Tet 


17 The inverse order of the two decrees on the stone does not always mean that they belong 
to the last prytany of the year. Cf. Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 7-8, 136. 
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10 [mpuraveta irép ris Bovd] fs Kat rod Snpov, émipepernobar dé 
[kal ray dddov drdvrov Ka|rAds Kal drroripws ayabet TUXEL, 
[SeSdx0ax re? Bovre? eave |oau Tov rapiav Pirtvov Téa ka[i| 
[roy ypapparéa — —“~——|véa Kat orepavdcrat | Exarepov | 
[adrav Badrdod orepdvar: érar|véoat 5€ Kai rov iepé[a Tod exw] 

15 [vvpouv —-—-*Y--—k]ai rov ypapparéa 7[ 4s Bovdjs | 
[kai rod Syjpou — — “+ ——]réa Kal rov broypapu[paréa .. | 
[----*=~---- Kal Tov KHpuKa THs Bo|vAn|s Kal ToD Sjuov Ev | 
[Kfv Bepevixidny Kat tov avdn|tHv Neoxhy[v Bepevixidny: ava | 
[yparbar 8€ 758€ 70 WHdiopa Tov yp |aupar|éa Tov Kara mpuravel | 
[av év ornrer AOiver Kal orHo lau €[v Tae TpvTaviKads — — —] 


20 


lacuna 
[7 Bovdy | [6 dxpos | [7% Bovrn | 
[Tov tapi |av [ rovs | [Tov ypapparéa | 
[ Bc | Acvov | wpuravers | [----- ] 
Tléa [---—-véa] 


> lal / / 
25 °*Emt Evuxpirov dpxo[vtos: "EXadnBodtdvos Sexdrea iorapévov pu] 
Gu Kali €lixoore? rhs 7[ putaveias exkAnoia ev Tat Oedtpav TV Tpoé | 


[Spar émey ]duley [- -- --------------------— | 


The full name of the secretary, including his demotic, is now known as Kédados 
Kedadov Kvéarridns. The order of rotation in the secretary cycle makes the date 189/8 
almost certain, for the year was intercalary during a period of twelve phylai (after 
201/0), and the name of the flutist Neokles of Berenikidai (line 18) practically 
excludes a date as late as 177/6,* when next the phyle Ptolemais, to which the deme 
Kydantidai belonged, could have furnished the secretary. 

This assignation displaces Isokrates of Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 127, no. 26 from 
189/8, and inasmuch as his name is probably coupled with that of a secretary from 
Aigilia in /.G., Il’, 934/5, they may both be dated back to 201/0. There is no assur- 
ance that the calendar character of the year of Isokrates was ordinary, as indicated by 
Pritchett and Meritt in Chronology, p. xxvii. Dinsmoor, in his latest publication, 
claims the year as intercalary, and has, in fact, already dated both the archon and the 
secretary in 201/0. Euthykritos, whom he has placed tentatively in 202/1 now 
goes, of course, to 189/8. I accept also Dinsmoor’s attribution of Nikophon tenta- 
tively to 200/199 and of Dionysios tentatively to 197/6 (loc. cit.), noting that on the 


evidence of J.G., II*, 1323, Nikophon should be some years (meiw érm) earlier than 
Dionysios. 


*8 See Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 18. 
® Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 316. 
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With the name of the archon and secretary now sure, the opening lines of J.G., 
II’, 978 must be read as follows: 


a. 189/8 a. NON-STOIX. ca. 32-35 
[6 e| o é 
[émt EvOuxpirov] apxovros éxt ths Kexpori 
[Sos dyddéns mp |uraveias, fu Képados Kedddov 
[Kudavrid |ns éypapparever- Sjpyov dio 

5 [para:’A]vOeornpidvos evarer émi Séxa, put 
[ae Kat | Tpiaxoa|. . | TEL THS TpvTavelas: ExKA 


etc.; cf. also I.G., II’, 978 Addenda 


In J.G., II’, 978, it is assumed that there were two letter spaces uninscribed near the 
beginning of line 5; I have preferred to restore Sjpou Wydio[para] instead of Sypov 
Ynduor [wa] and not to assume any uninscribed spaces.” In J.G., II’, 978, line 6, two 
uninscribed spaces are indicated within the word rpvaxoore?; actually these spaces are 
an erasure. 


These inscriptions now give three consecutive dates by both the civil and the 
prytany calendars: 


Prytany [VIII] 31 = Anthesterion 19 
Prytany IX 8 == Anthesterion 27 
Prytany IX 21 == [Elaphebolion 10] ” 


These equations indicate an intercalary year in which Prytany VIII had 31 days, 
and one of the last four prytanies (by way of compensation) had 33 days. This kind 
of irregularity in length of prytany seems to Pritchett and Neugebauer (passim) 
intolerable, and its assumption here can be avoided if one postulates the intercalation 
of an extra day in Anthesterion between the 19th and the 27th (perhaps dexdre 
mpotépat éuBoripwer) and then postulates further that three of the last four months had 
each only 29 days. 

Another calendar complication, which appears now in the existence of two 
successive intercalary years 189/8 and 188/7 (archons Euthykritos and Symmachos), 


20 The plural form in prescripts of decrees is attested equally with the singular; cf. /.G., II’, 
Pate. iasc: 1. p. 00. 

21 The day rerpds per’ eixdSas (backward count) is interpreted by Pritchett and Neugebauer, 
Calendars, p. 31, as invariably the twenty-seventh. 

22 The restoration of the month Elaphebolion is sure, for the prytany count shows that 13 days 
had elapsed after Anthesterion 27. As for dexdre icrapévov, the spacing of letters across the stone 
in line 25 favors a length of line of more nearly 52 letters (Sexdre: iorayévov) than of 45 letters 
(éSexdérer), and the restoration [pa Ka[i €]ixoore? rather than [Sevrép]a: xal[t elixoore? is made a 
virtual certainty by the necessity of syllabic division between lines 25 and 26. 
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can be obviated by assuming that the year of Symmachos was ordinary. This 
assumption has indeed been made by Pritchett and Neugebauer (of. cit., pp. 29-30), 
with very considerable dislocation in the civil calendar, to which they attribute all 
irregularities. 

Among the readjustments recently made in the archon list of the late third 
century has been the attribution of /.G., I’, 973, with archon Apollodoros and 
secretary [-—“%"* —]vos ’O7n0ev, to the year 204/3." The text of J.G., II’, 845, must 
now be dated elsewhere. I would suggest tentatively, and pending further study, 
that it be dated with its secretary [.]epo[...°...]pao[-— — —] and with its archon 
whose name ends in pos, in 208/7.** The archon Ankylos should now be placed, as 
by Dinsmoor, in 207/6, after the demonstration by Pritchett and Neugebauer that 
his year was not ordinary, as commonly believed, but intercalary.” 


18 (Plate 12). Upper right corner of a pedimental stele of Hymettian marble, which 
belongs with Agora Inv. No. I 5547 (Hesperia, XI, 1942, pp. 246-247, no. 49), 
found in two fragments on April 9, 1937 and May 24, 1937. The upper fragment 
(a) was found among marbles from the area southeast of the Tholos; the lower 
fragment (b) was found in a late Roman context south of the Tholos (G 12). The 
right side and back are preserved. 


Height, 0.35 m.; width, 0.10 m.; thickness, 0.07 m. 


Height of letters, 0.005 m.-0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 4683. 


The stone is worn by traffic on the back, and covered with an encrustation on 
the front and side. Further study in Athens has yielded greater assurance about the 
name of the archon in line 1. The joint text is given here. 


a. 182/1 a. NON-=TOIX. ca. 65-75 

[emt] T[yunor|dvaxros [adpxovros] é[ at ris “Akapavridos — — %"~ — — rpuraveias 
He Piro 

[.°:* “Ap]ur[7o]udxov II poBadi]ovos [éypappdrever: — — — — @ ~~~ _] per ei 


[kddas év]dre Kai eix[oorlet rH[s mpuravetas: exxd\ynola Kupia ev Téu Jedr pau 
T|@p mpo€é 

[Spay ere | picev ®.[ Ado | tpar[os — — — — S7*- — — — - Kal oupmpdoedpou | édo€ev 

5 [70 Shp: | MvOoyévns Move [—— 22 ~~ etrev: rep Sv amayyé\dovow | of mpura 


aeW K, Pritchett, Hesperia, XVI, 1947, pp. 189-191. 
** Reading of the first part of the archon’s name was questioned by Pritchett (Joc. cit.), but 


Stamires was able to write from Athens on September 20, 1947, that the published text is 
certain. 


*° Pritchett and Neugebauer, Calendars, pp. 90-91; Dinsmoor, Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 316. 


10 


15 
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inl > /, . lal ~ lal > a A 
[ves ris “Axa]pal[v]tidos trep trav [Ovordv dv ZOvov ra Tpo TOV exkAnolav TAL 
ve “A|mod\\wvi TOL 
[Ipoorarnpior] Kat ret “ApréuS[e re? Bovdaiar Kal rots &ddous Beots ofs TAT pov 
nv: €|Avoav dé 
a A? i: lal lal lal 
[kat ret “Apré] pide red Dor ddpalu ayabe rier $5600 tHe Shwe Ta peer aya | a 
d€éxeo bau 
\ v4 A a “A fal 
[ra yeyovd]za év rots tepots [ots eOvov ef’ byreiar Kal owrypiar ras Bovdijs Kat | 
Tov Sov 
[ XN A ia ase on be « lis ‘\ , 4 ¢ , 4 
Kal TOV ovp|pdxov’ éredn S€ [oi mpuTdves Tas Ovoias EOvoav dmdoas boat 
KaO7Kov €v 
[ret mpurav leiar kahds Kali didoripws, éreuehnOnoav dé Kai ris ovddoys THs TIE 
Bovdjs Kat 
a PS) , \ a) A ¢e , a > a a 4 / \ \ 
Tod Onwov Kal] Tov Gddwv a[rdvTwYv av avbrols TpocéraTToV ot TE VOpou Kal TA 
Unpiopara | 
A 8 , > , ‘ 4 a > , x lal aA 
[tod Sypov: érawéoa rods mpuTdves THs “AKapavtidos Kal orefpavdcar xpvode 
o |repdvar 
‘\ \ 4 > ‘4 4 lal 4 ‘ ‘\ \ 4 lal > A 
[kara Tov vopov evoreBeias Evexa THS Tpds TOs Heods Kal diroTisias THs | eis THY [ Bov] 
N; \ \ A ‘\ > 4 > 4 \ / >t Me \ M4 
[Any Kal rov Shor Tov “APnvaiwv: avaypaa Sé 76d€ 75 WHdiopa Tov ypa|pparéa 
7o[v] 
‘\ , 3 4 , XX A > A A > XN ‘ 
[kara mputaveiav ev orjdrer \iHiver Kai oTHoa év TOL mpvTaViKdu | eis Sé THY 
[avaypadnv Kat THs avabeow THs oTHANsS pEepioaL TO yevopEvoy avaddopa TOV 
tlalpilav ro[v] 
[orparvoriK@v vacat | vacat 


19 (Plate 11). Fragment of a pedimental stele of Hymettian marble, with part of 
the top, right face, and back preserved, found on March 30, 1936, in a wall of 
Byzantine date north of the Odeion (M 8). 


® 


Height, 0.235 m.; width, 0.16 m.; thickness, 0.105 m. 


~ Height of letters, 0.006 m. 


Inv. No. I 3941. 


ca. a. 182-150 a. NON-2TOIX. 
émt —--—--—— dpXovTos emt THS — -———— mputave|ias He Apior[o] 
[-------- éypappdrevev'— — — vos — — —]| emt déxa: Exre[e] 
\ fal if o2 4 ua > A i] tg ‘ al ES S ? C 
[kal ——— rhs mpuraveias: éxxdycia Kupia &v rat Oedtpav Tav Tpoedpav Ere | noilev 
@coxrH|s | 
A rs 5 ¢ > 

[—-- 4 — — cal cvprpdedpou 2oFev radu Spor — 0 _ eirev'| bmép Ov amr 
[ayyéddovow of mputdves ths —— — — os dudijs vrep THY Ovorév av €Ovov Ta mpd 


7@|v éxxdy[or] 
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fal lal tal , ‘\ aA 
[dv rae te "ArdAA@ML Tht Hpoorarynpior Kat Tet "Apréude Tet Bovdatar Kat tet Pwo- 
popw |e kat rots | 
faANocs Beats olssards ptor Fut — ii mre ee ees rie ee ] 


The date is determined approximately by the lettering, which is characteristic of 
the first half of the second century z.c. (cf. no. 15 and commentary). The name of 
the secretary in line 1 is not otherwise known. The possibility of identifying him with 
the secretary “ApurroréAns of 218/7 or with ’Apioropdvys of 215/4 is slight,” in view 
of the later date indicated by the letter forms of the present text. Above line 1 there 
are a number of seemingly meaningless scratches. In line 1 itself the letters are more 
widely spaced than in line 2 and in line 2 in turn the letters are more widely spaced 
than in lines 3-7. To judge from the preserved fragment, one may assign about 60 
letters to line 1, about 66 to line 2, and nearer 76 to each of the remaining lines. 
Almost certainly mention was made of Artemis Phosphoros (restored) in line 6, an 
indication that the date should probably be later than 182/1 B.c.*‘ The late date is 
also confirmed by the relatively long lines of the text, more characteristic of the 
prytany-decrees of the second century than of those of earlier date. 


20 (Plate 12). Fragment of Pentelic marble, with a moulding partially preserved 
above the inscribed surface, but broken on all sides, found on May 12, 1951, during 
the removal of Byzantine walls east of the altar of Zeus Agoraios (J 10). This 
fragment joins Inv. No. I 656, previously published by S. Dow (Hesperia, Suppl. I, 
no. 69),*° which was found on April 5, 1933 in a late Roman context east of the 
Tholos (H 12). 


Height (as joined), 0.30 m.; width, 0.365 m.; thickness, 0.135 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005 m.-0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 6355 (joining I 656). 


.175/4 a. NON-STOIX. 53-62 


x 


a 
[ei] Xwvixov apxovtos emt THs Kexpomidos Sevrépals mpuravelas fu Mavoa] 

[via ]s Buorédov Hepiboidys éypapparevev? Merayeir[ridvos Sexdrer varépat | 
[oy8]deu Kat Sexdre ris mpuraveias: é[K|Kyoia eu Mewpal[ vet: tov mpoédpwv ere | 
[Yr | pulev “Avriyadpns “Emlydov “Ayyedjbev kat cvprpd| Spo °° Sokev Tau | 

[8] jpar * Ovjcavdpos ’Oviropos Ku[ Sa] Onvaeds eimev- viép [av amayyédovow | 
ot mputavers THS Kexporidos b| 7é|p rdv Ovorav dv Ovov r[a mpd Trav exkAnor | 

Ov Tat TE “ArOhA@VL THt poor a|rnpiar Kal ret "Apréwid. te[7 Bovdatar Kai Te | 


*° See Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, pp. xxiv-xxv. 
7 See Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 8. 


*8 The connection was made by G. A. Stamires, during study of prytany texts in Princeton. 
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[P] woddpar kat rots dAdous Oe[ ot |s ots warprov Hv: ayabe? rbx [er SeddxAat Tae] 
[57] por ra pev ayaba déxe[oO | au ra yeyovdra év rots ie[ pots ots EOvov ed’ Hy] 
10 [ela]e Kat cwrnpia 7H [s BlovAjs Kal rod Sypov k[al waidov Kal yuvatkdr | 
[ €rrerd7) O € of mputave|is T]ds te Ovoias EOvoav al mdoas Tas KabynKovoas év | 
[ret rpur|avetar Kahd|s Kai] Pudroripws, érewedHO[ynoav dé kal THs ovAdO| 
[yis THs re Bo]vA| Hs Kal rod] Syjpov Kal Tav GNw|v ardvrav dv avtois mpocérat | 
TOV OL TE VOpoL Kal TA Ynhiop|ara Tod SHpov: [€mawveras TOS TpuTaves | 
THs Kexpomidos kai orepavd|oat adtovs [xpvoads orepdvar Kata Tov vo | 
pov evoreBelas Evexev THs | mpds Tod[s Deods Kai didrorimias THs «ts | 
tHv Bovdhy Kat rov Shpov Tov AO | nvaiw|v dvaypapar b€ 76d€ 76 YHpio pa | 
[rov ypapparéa tov kara mput aly le[iav ev orHher AOiver Kai Thora ev | 
Nie GSE (GFT. GP CN ne a emi se at ees eigen eS ES ] 


15 


"Searcy Ne igcasmreet Ld pecans U0 pees | 


For the orator, see above, p. 33, no. 6, line 7. 


Since the year of Sonikos was intercalary in the civil calendar,” the date at the 
end of line 2 may be restored as Metageitnion 21. Pritchett and Neugebauer wished 
to suspend judgment on the calendar character of this year, as well as of the year of 
Hippakos (176/5), for the evidence seemed to them to favor that both years were 
intercalary.*° The year of Hippakos is represented by a calendar equation in Agora 
Inv. No. I 4250, now published in Chronology, pp. 120-121, which is suitable for an 
ordinary year if it be assumed that one prytany had 31 rather than 30 days.** Pritchett 
and Neugebauer do not make this assumption, because it violates their thesis of the 
rigid inflexibility of lengths of prytany. They suggest possibly that the calendar 
equation of the year of Hippakos [pnvos ----———— ] éoudvros, pede Kat [— ---— THS 
mputaveias| might be made to fit an ordinary year with no irregularity in the prytanies 
by postulating “‘ the intercalation of extra days in the civil calendar.” To bring this 
about there would have had to be at least ten such extra days,” a fact which raises 
serious question whether such a solution should be considered legitimate. 

The name of the secretary in this inscription appears as [- - — — — |Kpatov 
"Idioriddns. There was no suggestion of how this name might be restored until the 
publication by Pritchett of another decree from the early second century ** with the 
secretary’s name Xapivos Lwxp[— — e.12___] Pritchett observed that this might be 
expanded as Xaptvos Xwxpdrov Iduoriddns (176/5) or perhaps as Xapivos L@xKparov 
Snpaxidns (195/4),°* without coming toa decision between them. 


29 Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. 121. 

30 Pritchett and Neugebauer, Calendars, p. 76. 81 Cf, Pritchett and Meritt, op. cit., p. 121. 

82 The tenth day (or earlier) of some month unknown was equated with the twenty-first day 
of a prytany. 83 B. M. 454; Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 187, no. 93. 

84 For the decree of this year see Pritchett and Meritt, C hronology, p. 111, where the secretary’s 


name is [----— | Kparov Snpaxi [Sys]. 
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From the excellent photograph of Agora Inv. No. I 4250, in Chronology, p. 120, 
one may observe that the apex of the pediment allows 26 letters (by count and by 
available space in line 1) on the left half of the inscription. The lines had, therefore, 
about 52 letters, not stoichedon. If the patronymic [w]xpdrov is restored at the 
beginning of line 2, then the entire nomen Xapivos must go at the end of line 1 (ex 
hypothesi, if he belongs to the deme Iphistiadai), thus leaving for the name of the 
phyle in prytany and for the ordinal numeral only ca. seven to nine letter spaces. This 
figure is so small that Charinos’ name can be justified as secretary only on the 
assumption that perhaps the ordinal numeral with the name of the phyle was omitted.*° 
Indeed such an assumption may have to be made anyway, for it is questionable 
whether even with the shortest of names of secretary and phyle and with the shortest 
of numerals any reasonable restoration is possible. 


On the other hand, if the name [ Xaptvos Xw|xkpdarov Xnpaxi[ dys] is to be restored 
in Agora Inv. No. I 5722,” there are certain difficulties. This fragment has neither 
the right nor the left margin preserved, so that the length of the name of the archon 
is not readily determinable. But the restorations in lines 7/8 and 8/9 show a length 
of line of about 46 letters. With the full name of the secretary in line 2, the restora- 
tions in lines 1/2 show a length of line of 44 letters. The restorations in lines 2/3 and 
3/4 yield lines of 49 and 48 letters respectively. The name of Charinos is, apparently, 
short by two or more letters for the space available. If the sixth line [€d0€ev rie 
Bov]|Aje Kat rd 8 [Hor] is symmetrically spaced upon the stone, then the median line 
comes between the final omikron and sigma of [dpxovr]os in line 1 above it, and if 
there were 46 letters in line 1 there were more nearly 13 than 9 letters in the name of 
the archon. Too much here depends on the symmetrical spacing of line 6, and it is 
perhaps better to draw no conclusions. As between 195/4 and 176/5 I favor giving 
E.M. 454 to 176/5 and reading in line 2 Xaptvos Swxp[drov “Idurriadys]. This brings 
the name of the archon Hippakos to line 1 ([ézt ‘Immdxov apy |ovros), but there is no 
indication of the calendar character of the year. The equation in lines 3/4 can be 
restored equally well 


as Prytany [XII 22]= Skirophorion 23 
or as Prytany [XII 24]= Skirophorion 23 


In the first instance with Skirophorion full the twelfth prytany may have had 29 days. 
In the second instance, if there was an added day, Excpohoprdvos Evy Kal véa euBoripwar, 
Prytany XII may have had 32 days; or the exigencies of space are not so demanding 


_ ** This fact has been duly noted and is confirmed by the full count of 54 in the restoration of 
line 3, where the first 18 letters have the space of the first 17 in line 1. 

** As in line 2 of Agora Inv. No. I 73 (Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 28, no. 20) of 163/2 B.c 

** The text is in Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. 111. ae 
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as to preclude a restoration with [éuarnu kal eix]oore[7] THs wpuT[aveias] in line 4, 
yielding the equation 


Prytany [XII 25]= Skirophorion 23. 


I have tested the spacing of letters in this inscription on the squeeze in Princeton 
and would restore as follows: 


E. M. 454 (Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 187, no. 93) 
a. 176/5 a. NON-STOIX. ca. 38-41 


[emt ‘Immdxov dpx |ovros émt THs NN [— 2° *— dwdexa | 
[rns mputaveias| He Xapivos Yw[kparov “Idioridbys | 
[€ypapparevev &|Kipopopidvos dyd[der per’ eixadas, | 
—-' Kal eik|oore|t | THs wpuT|aveias: exxdyo ia | 


5 [&y rau Oedrpar y pe|ta[XO letra ex | TMerpaéws — —] 


As Pritchett remarked, the name of the phyle in line 1 began either with alpha 
or lambda. It can hardly have been Akamantis. 


21 (Plate 13). Upper part of a pedimental stele of Hymettian marble, with the upper 
right corner broken away, found in the long Late Roman Wall east of the Panathenaic 
Way (O 8) on April 29, 1949. The inscribed surface is badly worn, and partly 
covered with cement and a hard brown deposit. 


Height, 0.27 m.; width, 0.343 m.; thickness, 0.115 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 6162. 


a. 174/3 a. NON-STOIX. ca. 38-44 

émi “AheEdvSpov a&pxovros emi THs AewrTidos Te[ Tap | 

Tns mpuravelas he Adtoxparns Avrokparov 8 [evs | 

éypappdrever’ Ext [eu THs mputaveias’| éexxdnota [év] 

Tau Oedtpou Tov Tpoedpav erepyndilev Tiw[wv(?)..... ] 

5 *Adwmexqbev [Kat ovpmpdedpou | Cdo€ev rae Sjpor' 

[eee Ota oe = ] etwev: brép [ov amay| 

yéhdovew oi mputavers THs Aiavridos irép Trav [Ov] 

oiav Gv €Ovov 7a. Tpd TOV exkAnorav THt TE ATOA[ ove] 

rat Upoorarnptor Kat ret “Apréuids te? Bovdai[ar kat] 
10 ret dwoddpar kat rots dddows Deots [ots warprov jv" | 

dyads rixne Sedéx Oar rau Syjpor 7a [pev dyaba, dé] 
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a A se 7 
yer bau Ta yeyovora év Tots te| pots ots €Ovov éf’ wyret | 
A A ‘ 
au kat cwrnpia rhs [BovAns Kai Tod Sjpov Kat matowv Kat] 
[yuvar] Kav émedy S€ [ot mpuravers — — — — — — ] 


15 [Se a ] 


The year of the archon Alexandros has been assigned tentatively to 173/2 by 
Pritchett and Meritt.*2 More recently a fragmentary inscription gave part of the 
name of the secretary, but not the demotic.** Now the whole name, including the 
demotic, is known, and the date 174/3 may be claimed for Alexandros according to 
the requirements of the secretary cycle. The deme Pithos belonged to the phyle 
Kekropis, eighth (VIII) in the official order after 201/0. The full name is also to 
be supplied in line 2 of Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 191, no. 95. 

This date for Alexandros displaces Demetrios, whose secretary was held to be 
from Halai. A group of texts belonging to the year of Demetrios is assembled and 
discussed by Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, pp. 121-127 (Agora Inv. Nos. I 684 
and 4917; J.G., II’, 1027). The secretary from Halai was taken as belonging to 
Kekropis (VIII), but Halai was a divided deme and might have belonged to Aigeis 
(II). The possibility of restoring the demotic as [II]aA[Anveds] (XI) was also noted, 
but associations with Aigeis and Antiochis (II and XI) were rejected because “ within 
the available period from about 190 down to 155 B.c. there are no years open for a 
new archon Demetrios and a new secretary from tribe II or XI.’”’ There were objec- 
tions also to the epigraphically satisfactory restoration of the demotic as [®]aA[n- 
pevs|. But now that Hesperia, Suppl. I, nos. 79 and 80 have been safely dated in 
164/3, the year 159/8 is available for Demetrios with the demotic of the prytany- 
secretary restored as [II[]aA[Anvevs]. This adjustment in the archon-table should, I 
think, now be made, with Epainetos moved to 154/3, the first available date, and 
Andreas placed possibly in 144/3. The archon Speusippos has been assigned by 
Pritchett, with probability, to 153/2,*° though the archons from 154/3 to 149/8 are 
not secure, and the secretary cycle may have been subject to irregularity. 


22 (Plate 13). Top of a pedimental stele of Hymettian marble, broken below and 
chipped away at the right, found on May 10, 1954, re-used, in Hellenistic fill over a 
water channel north of the Southwest Fountain House (H 14). 


Height, 0.57 m.; width across the pediment, 0.575 m.; 
width across the top of the stele, 0.525 m.; 
thickness at the gable, 0.12 m.; 
thickness of the stele, 0.085 m. 


°8 Chronology, p. xxviii. ** Pritchett, Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 191, no. 95. 


* Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 188. Actually, Pritchett’s dat 
if age y; chett's date was 149/8, but he made allowance 
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Height of letters, ca. 0.007 m.-0.008 m. 
Inv. No. I 6675. 


Eight lines occupy ca. 0.093 m. on the stone. Marks of the drove chisel are evident 
on the surface beneath the moulding. 


a. 164/3 a. NON-STOIX. ca. 48-61 

emt Evepyérov apyxovtos émt THs ‘Immodwvridos évarns mput[a] 

velas He Avovvoddwpos Pidimmov Kehadjbev eypapparere|v: | 

"EdadnBodtavos évarer emt Séxa, Kara Bedy dé Sexdrer voreé | par, | 

Sevrépar Kat eikoorel THs mpuTaveias ExkAnoia ew Ilep[ act | 

5 Gm mpoédpwv erabyndiler EvOias Novpnviov Pvdrdows k[at cup] 

Tpo€ed pou vacat edofev Tdi SHuwe vacat 

Avoavdpos Ocopjdov Kvdabyvaseds eirev trép av amayy|€éddovow | 

ot mputavers THs Immo0wvridos brép TOV Ovordv av EOvov [ra 7po TAV | 

exxyowd[v rae re “A|7oAN@VL THt Llpoorarnpiot Kati red “Apréps[ du Tel Bov | 
10 datfar Kat re? Dooddpar Kai Tots GAdous Oeots ots Tarprov Hr |ayabet rv | 
[ver 5e86x0an THe Srjpwr ta perv] ayaba déxeoOau Ta yeyovdra | €v rots te] 
[ pots ots €Ov0v ed’ bytelar Kai owrnpiar| THs Te Bovds Kai Tod by[pov Kat rav | 
[d\Awv dardvrwv Gv abrois mpocérarrov | ot Te voor kal ra | nhiopara Tod | 
[Srpwov: érawvéoas Tovs mputaves THs] ‘Inmofwvridos x[at orepavdcat| 
[ 


qurobs ~~ —- --=—--—---------------------- ] 


15 


Lysandros (line 7) is already known as the orator of a decree of this year (see 
below, p. 75 line 8 and p. 76 line 41). 

This inscription solves an old chronological problem of the early second century. 
The archon of 164/3 was Euergetes, and the secretary was from Kephale (VI), 
confirming the date by the order of the secretary cycle. Since my publication of Agora 
Inv. No. I 73 in Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 27-31, no. 20, the archon of 164/3 has been 
taken as Charias from line 9 of that inscription. This can no longer be. Indeed the 
reading was always subject to doubt and appears in the first publication as émt Xapiov. 
It should, I think, be émt *Axasod, naming the known archon of 166/5. This means that 
a taxiarch of 166/5 was praised in 163/2. Our reluctance to assume so long an 
interval is not now so great as heretofore, since other texts have been discovered 
with similar delays beyond the immediately following year.” 


41 The agoranomoi of Philoneos’ year (246/5) were praised in the year of Kydenor (244/3) ; 
for the text see Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. 25. The epheboi of Philoneos’ year were 
praised in the year of Kydenor; for the text see H esperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 5-7. The sitonai of 
Diomedon’s year (247/6) were praised in the year of Kydenor; for the text see Hesperia, XVII, 
1948, pp. 3-4. For the dates see Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 13 and XXIII, 1954, p. 315. 
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Euergetes also takes his place in the sequence Euergetes, Erastos, Poseidonios, 
Aristolas (164/3 to 161/0) known from the dramatic victor list. Gael sede lines 
220-223, where the present restorations read as follows: 


[dao] Evep[y — évixa | 

[é]mt Epdor [ov ov éyévero | 

émt Iocet| Swviov ovK éyévero | 
VASUVA 

émt Apis [ToAa tradade | 


It was a suggestion of Reisch that the name Euergetes belonged to an actor rather 
than to an archon, and this idea has generally prevailed. A good account is given by 
Dinsmoor in The Archons of Athens, pp. 259-260 and 466-467, who also notes that 
in line 220 “ the extant letters ETEP are too far to the right for the restored heading 
[’Eat] Evep[y — (which should have projected slightly to the left of the column).” The 
disposition can be seen in a photograph published by Wilhelm, Urkunden Dramatischer 
Auffiihrungen in Athen, p. 75. There is, I think, no reason to expect this line to 
project more to the left than the two lines immediately below it; indeed, it may even 
have been indented slightly to the right if a rather long line in the column of text to 
the left had made this desirable. But the spacing is so nearly like that of the two 
lines below that the restoration can be made without hesitation as: 


[émt] Evep|yérou ovk éyévero]. 


Now that the archon Euergetes is known, fixed to this year by the secretary cycle, 
there is no need to assume that Evep[y—]|, which appears on the stone in /.G., II’, 2323, 
where an archon’s name ought to appear, was the name of an actor. 

It is important for still another reason to have the name of the secretary in full, 
for now the inscriptions published by Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, nos. 79 and 80, may 
also be dated in 164/3. The longer of these two inscriptions (no. 79)* has in recent 
years been augmented by several new fragments: 


1. Inv. No. I 2539f, published in Hesperia, XV, 1946, pp. 140-142, no. 3, 
containing parts of the first seven lines of the “‘ second ” decree (lines 34-40). 
2. Inv. No. I 2539g, a fragment broken on all sides, found on October 18, 1949, 
on the north side of the Middle Tower of the Late Roman Fortification 
(OAO): 
Height, 0.29 m.; width, 0.26 m.; thickness, 0.08 m. 
Height of letters, 0.008 m. 


43 This is made up of Agora Inventory Nos. I 2539a, 2539b, 2539c, 2539d, 2539e, 2716 (cf. 
Hesperia, XV, 1946, p. 140, note 5). Inv. No. I 2539d is given by Dow as Frag. E; it carries part 
of the text of line 63. 


This fragment joins I 2539e and I 2716 as shown in Plate 14, and contains 
part of the text of lines 10-16. There are five rows of slots in the reverse 
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face. The discovery was noted in Hesperia, XIX, 1950, p. 336. 


Inv. No. I 4500, a fragment with the right side preserved, but otherwise 
broken, found on February 12, 1937 in the wall of a modern house, east of 


the Late Roman Fortification (U 22-23). 


This fragment joins I 2539e as shown in Plate 14, and contains part of the 
text of lines 8-13. This fragment was identified and attributed to its correct 


Height, 0.165 m.; width, 0.135 m.; thickness, 0.042 m. 
Height of letters, 0.008 m. 


place in the inscription by G. A. Stamires. 


10 


15 


20 


Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 79 with new fragments 


(Plate 14) 
a. 164/3 a. LOL. 
[emt Evepyérov dpxovros] emi ris “Epex[Oetdos *| 
[EBSdouns mpvtaveias fe A}vovvaddwpos [Prt °| 
[ov Kehadjbev éypappare|vev: Sypov Wy| diopa ”] 
[ra Tapndrdvos Sexdrer tor |épar, pode [al etxo | 
[aret ris mpuravetas: éxxdy |oia ew Ieu[ pacet °° | 
[rav mpoedpav eresyd |i [ev “Hp |axhet [os — “= — 
Lewes ae Pio i oes Kat] ovp[mpd]edp[ou edo€ev radu] 
[Syme Avoavdpos @]eoundo[v K]v0d[ anv |ae[ds ef °] 
[wev: imép Ov amayy|é\\ovow [oi mputdv les [THs °] 
[’Epexfeidos treép rT] Gv [Ov] or[d]v av €6[vov t]a apo [rar] 
[éxxAnovdy Ta Te ArrodAwr |t THe Tp [oorar | npiw[c] 
[kat ret "Aprépids te? Bovd |atar x[at rots d] doles] 
[Oeots ots marpuov jv: ayabe |? tix [er <de>d6x0ar 7] [ce] 
[Sra ra pev ayaba déxer0a]u 7a [yeyovora ev ™ 
[rots tepots ots EOvov émi ow|rn[ pias rhs Bovdrs | 
[kat rod Sypov ” éed7 Se of 7] pu[ travers Tas ze ”| 
[Oucias €Ovoav amacas doa KabyjKov év Tet Tpv * | 
[ravetas Kadds Kal drroripws, érepehyOnoar * | 
[Se Kat ris ovddoyis THs Te Bovdijs Kai Tod Sypov * | 
[kal Tov GAwy amdvrwv av avrois mpocérarror | 
[ot re vdpou kal Ta ndiopara Tod Sryov' Erase | 
[oa Tods mpurdves THs “EpexOeidos kai area. 
[vaca abrods xpvodi orepdvenr kar ]a r5[v vopor | 


76 


A 


30 


35 


45 


50 


25 


60 
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[edoeBetas Evexa THs mpods Tlovs Peovs K[at duro] 
[rypias THs eis THY Bovdny K]at rov Shpwolv tov “A*| 
[Onvaiwr: dvaypapar Sé 768€] 75 WHdop[a Toy yp *| 
[apparéa rov Kara mputave|iav eis Khyp[ernjpe °] 
[ov AOwov Kai orhoa ad|rd év rau Tew [Ever et 
[ Fetteremete sats tec: eis 5]é rHv avaypad[Hv Kat rHv | 
[dvddeow rod KAnpwrnpilov pepioa 76[v Tapiar | 
[rav orpatwwrikav 70 y jevopevov avdd[ wpa °°” | 
vacat 

vacat 


émt Evepyérov dpxo|vros émi ths Aewvr[idos 6°] 


[ 
[ySdns mpuraveias]| tie Avovvaddwpos Bx[ Airzov * | 
[Kedadfdev éypap|pdrever: Bovdzjs yndi[ocpara *] 
[’AvOearnpidvos 7 lerpads iorapévov, te| Taprne | 

[rAs] mpurav[eias: BlovAn éu Bovrevrnpiw[e tav 7 *| 
[p]o€Spav eel ju] lev Mvnoryév [ns] M[vn]o[vyévov] 
*Eppevos kat ov[p|pdoedpor €[ doer ret Bovdre? °| 
Avoavdpos Ge[ ouyndov Kvdabnvareds eter ere | 

81) ot mputav[ers THs Epexe|idos [Kal of deior °| 

to. érawéa | aves Kat oted lavecav| res arrodat | 

vovow Tet | Bovdet Tov Tapi|av dv ei | ovTo €€ Eav| 

tov Kdprov [....°.... Tas te O|voria[s reOvKévar] 

tas KkaOnk[ovoas ev Tet mputa|veialt, empepedr | 

oOa dé k[ai Td dhAwY amavtw|v Kad[ Gs Kat drdrort] 


pas ay[abet river Sed6yAar te]? Bo[vdrAE? éauvé | 


oat To[v tapiav Kdprov ...°...|drov [....°.... "] 
kat o|tepavdcat avtov Oardod ao |red|[ adver éerarvé | 
oa[e dé kal Tov ypapparéa..”...Jov[a-—-“=—-] 
[----- kal TOV iepéa TOU EwVUov — — — —| 
[--—4 —— Kal rov ypapparéa +] [s Bovhis kat] 
[7OUl 07) LOU meee ee AS olor, teat |n|... Kat tov do] 
[ypapparéa ...... Mi anads |réa k[ at tov KHpuKa | 


[r7js Bovdjs Kat rod Syjpou Bix |Ajv Tp[weweéa cai] 
[7ov avdytHv KadXuxparny © |opixo[v kai Tov ra] 
[piav ris Bovhis ..oxdjv “A]xapvéa k[ ai orepavd] 
[oa Exaorov avrav Baddod o« |repdvar a[vaypdarbac] 
[S€ 765¢€ 76 Wjpiopa roy ypapp|aréa roy [Kara rpv| 
[ravetay eis KAnpwryprov AiO |u[v]ov [Kai orqoar] 
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lacuna 
Separate fragment with heading of a citation 
63 [7 Bou }\» 


lacuna 


The text has a number of irregularities in the stoichedon order: (1) for the 
sake of syllabic division uninscribed spaces were frequently left at the ends of lines; 
(2) for the sake of syllabic division an extra letter was sometimes crowded in at the 
end of a line (lines 10, 12, 15) ; (3) an extra letter must be assumed in the early part 
of line 56 and of line 59; (4) stoichedon order may have been violated in the inscribing 
of de56xAax in line 13.*° The rule of syllabic division at the ends of lines was violated 
between lines 26 and 27, and between lines 38 and 39. Pritchett has proposed restora- 
tions differing from those of Dow in lines 1/2 and 3/4, and also in lines 34/35 and 
36/37,** in each case violating the syllabic division at the end of a line. Since the stone- 
cutter evidently went to some pains to keep syllabic division I prefer to keep Dow’s 
restorations, except for the reading dy8dns instead of dydoins in lines 34/35. The 
calendar equations for which this text gives evidence are therefore: * 


Prytany [VII] 21 = [Gamelion] 21 
Prytany [VIII] 4= [Anthesterion] 4 


The calendar character of the year was clearly ordinary. The other known calendar 
equation of this year is in I 6675 (above) : 


Prytany IX 22 = Elaphebolion 21 xara Oedv 
== Elaphebolion 19 (xar’ épxovra) 


This equation may now be added to those given by Pritchett and Neugebauer (op. cit., 
p. 15), showing the close conformity of prytany dates with dates xara Jedv in the lunar 
calendar. 


23 (Plate 15). Fragment from the top of a flat-topped stele of Pentelic marble, 
broken below and on both sides, found on March 30, 1936, in a Byzantine wall north 
of the Odeion (M 8). Mouldings are preserved above the inscribed surface. 


487 have preferred to keep the stoichedon order in this present edition and assume that the 
stonecutter failed to cut the first two letters. Dow’s text had in line 14 Se3éxa1 te? BovAct; this was 
corrected by Pritchett in A.J.P.., LX, 1939, p. 260. 

44 Hesperia, XV, 1946, p. 141. 

45 The calendar equations restored by Pritchett were used also in Pritchett and Neugebauer, 


Calendars, p. 86. 
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Height, 0.455 m.; width, 0.20 m.; thickness, 0.185 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 3939. 


10 


15 


The character of the lettering determines an approximate date within the second 
where there is no known secretary from the phyle 
Kekropis (VIII), to which the deme Aixone (line 2) belongs, except in 146/5. The 
present text may belong, therefore, to any one of the years 138/7, 126/5, 114/3, 
and 102/1.% The meeting of the assembly, transferred from the Peiraeus to the 
theater according to someone’s decree, finds its best (and only exact) parallels in 
I.G., II, 977, lines 3-4, of 131/0 B.c.,“* and in Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 187, no. 93, 
of 176/5.° The restoration of lines 8-9 is patterned after that of J.G., II’, 976, lines 
2-3. The decree honors the daughter of an Athenian from the deme Lamptrai who 


half of the second century, 


ca. a. 150-100 a. NON-STOIX. ca. 50 
[ em? — ——— dpxortos ent 77} |s Iro\eparidos e[—- —- — —] 

[mpuravetas Hu —-—-——---— ]s AiEwveds éypapp|arevev: =] 
[------------- rlerdprne kai eixoorr| Hu THs Tpura] 

[veias: éxxAnota é&v rau Oedrpar ) wleraxGetoa éx Teup[avews Kata 70 | 
[Widuopa 6 — 2" — eter: rdv mpoéd | pov exepydulev |— —— a _——| 
[- — -— “+ - - - kal ovprpded | por vacat 

[vacat édokev rH Bovdje x] at rau Sjpor vacat 

[------ FH ] cizev dep av [amayyéhre 7 | 

[i€peva rs — -— -— SF --—- Aap |arpéws Ovya [typ brép Trav ie] 
[pav av —------------ ]IZO.N.AN [--------- ] 
ee ee 

te Ree eee te PNWey os ae eee 
[----------------- | ayabe? rd[ er 5ed6x au THU] 

[ BovAje rods Aaxovtas mpoédpolvs eis tH[v emvodcav éexkdy | 

[otav xpnpatioa wept TovTwv, yv|ounv [dé EvpBadrreo bau | 

[ris BovAtjs eis Tov Sjwov 67 |e Soxe| 7 TH BovdHe —'— —] 
Bee ore JEN eiabeanacoeato othe’ | 

Ben aoe 1KA: (Saale See 
Coe anes Pe ak 
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was serving, evidently, as priestess of one of the official cults. 


** See, for example, Kirchner, Imagines, no. 107 of 117/6 (J.G., IT, 1134). 
*" See Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, pp. xxx-xxxv. 


48 See W. A. McDonald, The Political Meetin 
*® See the text as published above, on p. 71. 


g Places of the Greeks, Baltimore, 1943, p. 55. 
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24 (Plates 16 and 25). Block of Pentelic marble, re-used as the southernmost block 


of a parapet in Klepsydra (T 27). The dimensions here given are measured in its 
present position: 


Height, ca. 1.17 m.; width, ca. 1.03 m.; thickness, 0.33 m. 
Height of letters, 0.018 m.-0.02 m. 
Inv. No. I 5517. 


Cf. Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 224 (fig. 20) and 225; XII, 1943, p. 240; Ida T. Hill, 
The Ancient City of Athens, 1953, p. 98. 


fin. saec. VI a. Retrograde 
[-—S=-]s : avébexey ? Sexdrev ? kat [ole matdes [} *“Awd]A 
dove : Kati Aididos 


The inscription runs from right to left on a dressed band at the top of the block.” 
Below the inscription the surface is rough-picked. The left side is smooth. The 
present back of the stone has cuttings, apparently designed to receive a statue in a 
previous period of re-use, and the present top has a series of cuttings, the small square 
to the right of lower middle still filled with lead.” As part of the parapet the stone 
is in its second (at least) period of re-use, though upright as it must have been 
when the dedicatory inscription of the sixth century was cut. I have no suggestion 
as to what the original dedication may have been that stood above the inscription. It 
is worthy of note, epigraphically, that the words cai Aidudos of line 2 were added in a 
different hand from that of the rest of the text. 

The block is in all probability too large to have been moved far, and thus gives 
welcome early evidence for the shrine of Apollo on the northwest slope of the 
Acropolis. Later epigraphical evidence of Roman date attests here the shrine of 
Apollo im dxpas or td axpats,” doubtless to be identified with the Pythion where 
Philostratos (Vitae Sophistarum, II, 1, 5) says that the Panathenaic Ship was 
moored, and now to be associated also with this inscription from the sixth century B.c. 


25 (Plate 15). Part of a statue-base of Pentelic marble, with the left side preserved, 
found on May 5, 1939, in a modern wall west of the Late Roman Fortification (R 21) 
southwest of the Eleusinion. The surface is much worn, especially at the left. 


Height, 0.23m.; width, 0.472 m.; thickness, 0.195 m. 
Height of letters, 0.016 m. 
Inv. No. I 5802. 


50 See the photograph on Plate 16. 
51 See the drawings of the front, back, and top made by Mrs. Alike Bikaki, reproduced here 
on Plate 25. 52 See no. 33 below, with notes. 
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ante med. saec. IV a. 
* iépea Ajjunt[pos - — —] 
"Emuyévos wnrnp “Axapv[éws avéOnxer | 
[—-———]os "Apioreido éx[oinoer] 


26 (Plate 15). Two joining fragments of a statue base of bluish Pentelic marble, 
with the top and left side preserved but otherwise broken, found on January 15, 
1937, in the wall of a modern house (T 19-20) in the area of the Eleusinion. There 
are traces of a cutting in the top of the base. 


Height, 0.20 m.; width, 0.235 m.; thickness, 0.12 m. 
Height of letters, 0.027 m. 
Inv. No. I 4393. 


ante med. saec. IV a. 
IIvdo[-— —“*°— —] 


Mapaéa| os | 


Anpn|zpe] 
5 [klat K[dpye] 


The spacing of the letters, which demands a name of seven letters in line 2, 
precludes the possibility of restoring the name of a man already known: ’Apéiddv 
Mapadaémos (I.G., II’, 6766). A mere tip of the initial alpha of *Apé[..*..] is on the 
edge of the break, even less than the tip of the initial pi in the line above it. 


27 (Plate 16). A large rectangular epistyle block of Pentelic marble with edges 
much broken and worn, found on March 2, 1938, built into the west face of the Late 
Roman Fortification about 2.5m. south of the church of Hypapanti (T 22). Cf. 
Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 207. 

Height, 0.45 m.; width, 1.55 m.; thickness, 0.40 m. 

Height of letters, 0.04 m. 

Inv. No. I 5279. 


ca. fin. saec. IV a. 
[--—-—— A] Hunrpe cai Képne avébnxe[v] 


This block evidently comes from the near-by Eleusinion, and is important con- 
tributory evidence for the site of the sanctuary. There is a cutting for one end of a 
hook clamp on the top of the block at the right end, indicating that it was one of a 
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series that extended to the right. The name of the dedicant must have appeared at 


least in part on another block at the left. It is not known to what monument they 
belonged. 


28 (Plate 17). Dedicatory base of Hymettian marble, of which the upper right 
corner and part of the right side have been preserved, found in four pieces in 1938 
in the region of the Eleusinion. 


Fragment a: This fragment is made up of two closely joined pieces which 
preserve the upper right corner of the base. The piece at the left was found on 
February 12, 1938 in a modern house wall on the north slope of the Acropolis (T-U 
23) and that on the right was found on May 13, 1938 in the original fill of the Late 
Roman Fortification north of the church of Hypapanti (T 21). The measurements 
are given here as joined. 

Height, 0.14 m.; width, 0.35 m.; thickness, 0.129 m. 

Height of letters, 0.015 m. 

Inv. No. I 5213a. 

Fragment b: This piece joins fragment c but not fragment a. It was found on 
May 19, 1938 in the fill of the Late Roman Fortification (T 21). Part of the right 
side is preserved. 

Height, 0.11 m.; width, 0.06 m. ; thickness, 0.05 m. 

Height of letters, 0.015 m. 

Inv. No. I 52130. 

Fragment c: This piece joins fragment b but not fragment a. It was found on 
May 21, 1938 in the fill of the Late Roman Fortification (T 21). The fragment is 
broken on all sides. 

Height, 0.04 m.; width, 0.062 m.; thickness, 0.09 m. 

Height of letters, 0.015 m. 

Inv. No. 1 5213c. 


ca. 300-250 B.c. 
[Anpnrpe| Kat Kopet 


[------- | viov “A\auews 
[----------- “A | Navéa. 

lacuna 
[--------- ye|vopn[e]vos 
(a Je 
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The date is determined by the letter forms. Similar writing is illustrated by J. 
Kirchner in Imagines Inscriptionum Atticarum, 1935, plate 34, no. 81. 


29 (Plate 16). Fragment of Hymettian marble from the upper left corner of a stele 
with pedimental top, found on April 29, 1949, in the long Late Roman Wall east of 
the Panathenaic Way (O 8). The horizontal and raking mouldings above the inscrip- 
tion are damaged, but some of the sloping top is preserved. The left side is smooth. 
The stone is broken at the bottom, at the back, and at the right. 


Height, 0.215 m.; width, 0.13 m.; thickness, 0.07 m. 


Height of letters, 0.007 m. 
Inv. No. I 6160. 


saec. III a. 
6 dijuos, 7 Bl ovky, —--—] 
ot detour[or, - - - -—-- - ] 


vacat 


The moulding above the inscription returned across the left face of the stone, 
where part of its spring has been preserved. 


30 (Plate 15). Two non-joining fragments of a small rectangular pillar of Hymet- 
tian marble, found on April 9, 1949 (the upper: fragment a) and on April 14, 1949 
(the lower: fragment D), in a wall of the fifth century after Christ west of the Stoa 
of Attalos (O 9). The sides and back are smooth. 


Fragment a: 


Height, 0.24 m.; width, 0.16 m. at top and 0.162 m. at bottom; thickness, 
0.149 m. at top and 0.152 m. at bottom. 


Fragment b: 


Height, 0.22 m. without the tongue (the tongue measures 0.065 m.) ; width, 
0.166 m. at top and 0.17 m. at bottom; thickness, 0.156 m. at top and 
0.159 m. at bottom. 


Height of letters, 0.007 m. 
Inv. No. I 6140. 


The inscriptions are cut within wreaths. The tapering width and thickness of 
the stone show that one wreath has been lost between the two fragments of the stele. 
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a. 196/5 a. a. 169/8 a. 
I Et vipa IV 

[4 Bouddl yan 15 [eee ene 

[6 djpos | 6 O7jpos [6 dHpos | 6 Shpos 
[------ | 10 pvorypior em [------ pvotnpiov emt 
(gee ] pedynrny ‘yevd [------ 25 perry yevd 
5 [----] pevov emt Xa [----- ] pevov émt 

[--—-—]ou <pu>Kéovs 20 [----] Evvixov 

[ov] vacat apxovTos [---] dpXovTos 


Charikles (lines 11-12) was archon in 196/5 and Eunikos (line 25) was archon 
in 169/8. The reading of the archon’s name on the stone in lines 12-13 is Xaxhéous, 
but the correction to Xa<pu>«déovs seems inevitable. There was room on the stone 
in line 13 for the letters Pl to be cut, but certainly they never were. For the 
emuedntat Tov proTynpiwv see Aristotle, “Ad. Ilod., 57, 1, and for a decree of about 
this date in praise of one board see above, p. 57, no. 12.” 

The interval between 196/5 and 169/8 seems long for the activity of one man as 
émpednris, especially if he was elected only once (the missing citation III) in the 
interval. Rather, one may assume that the first wreath held the name of a father 
followed by the second wreath with his citation of office, these in turn followed by 
the third wreath (missing) with the name of a son and then a fourth wreath with 
the son’s citation of office. The preserved letters within the first wreath (line 6) 
are probably to be interpreted as part of the demotic of the name of the father. 


31 (Plates 18-21, 26-27). Parts of the Doric epistyle of the Stoa of Attalos, bearing 
the inscription which Attalos IT of Pergamon (159-138 B.c.) caused to be cut upon it, 
were found during explorations by the Greek Archaeological Society in 1861 and 
published in 1862 by S. Koumanoudes in Avo Tevixal Svvededoers Ov “Eraipwv THs €v 
"AOhvais Apxavodoyuxys ‘Erarpias, with a drawing showing 19 numbered fragments as 
belonging to four blocks of the epistyle. This drawing is reproduced here on Plate 26. 

The fragments were built into a reconstructed text of the inscription near the 
ruins of the Stoa about 1900 by K. D. Mylonas, but at that time some of the frag- 
ments known to Koumanoudes were no longer available, namely : 


Fragments 2 and 3, carrying parts of the initial word Baotkeds [There are still 
lost, though they were apparently seen by U. Koehler. At least, they were 
used in his publication (J.G., II, 1170) of 1888]. 


58 See also I.G., II?, 847 (215/4) ; II?, 661 (267/6 as dated in Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 314) ; 
II?, 807 (saec. III a.). 
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Fragment 10, with the letters 21 of Baowr|éw]s [This is still lost, though it was 
apparently seen by U. Koehler. At any rate it was used in his publication 
(.G., II, 1170) of 1888]. 


Fragments 13 and 15, which were thought by Koumanoudes to be part of the 
word Bao [dio ]ons [There are still lost. See note 56, below]. 


Seven non-joining fragments, mentioned by Koumanoudes, among which were 
an omikron or omega, an iota, and a sigma [These are still lost, except 
perhaps for the sigma, for which see below]. 


On the other hand, the reconstruction by Mylonas had several new fragments: 


Two joining fragments used for the last sigma of Baowd[éw]s unless indeed this 
sigma is that named by Koumanoudes among his unplaced fragments ** 


A fragment preserving the soffit and the lower parts of two letters now taken 
as the TA of [’Ar]ra[Aov]”° 


A fragment with parts of the letters Al which joins the old no. 14 of Kou- 
manoudes to give Al2 of Ba[ou]|Aioons * 


When the excavations of 1949 were well advanced, it became necessary to 
remove the long narrow base into which the inscription had been built by Mylonas. 
Photographs of the larger fragments are here published on Plates 18 and 19, showing 
those parts of the epistyle numbered 5, 12, 16, and 19 on Koumanoudes’ drawing. At 
the same time a new drawing was made by Michael Kourouniotes, of the staff of the 
Agora Excavations, in order to show the present state of the inscribed blocks of the 
epistyle. The drilled holes in which iron spikes were inserted to fasten the smaller 
fragments to the larger (quite noticeable on no. 5) have not been reproduced in this 
drawing. We have, however, illustrated three fragments discovered in 1949, which 
extend considerably our knowledge of the text (see Plate 27) : 


1. Inv. No. I 6135a, found in March of 1949 in a trial trench near the Middle 
Tower (Q 10) of the Late Roman Fortification, broken on all sides. 


Height, 0.23 m.; width, 0.42 m.; thickness, 0.20 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.14 m. 


** This is shown in our drawing (Plate 27) at the left of the third block of the epistyle. 

°° This is shown in our drawing (Plate 27) at the right of the third block of the epistyle. 

°° This group is shown in our drawing (Plate 27) at the right of the fourth block of the 
epistyle. A comparison of our drawing with that of Koumanoudes leaves no doubt that this is the 
sigma of his no. 14, which (with no. 15) must have been erroneously placed in his reconstruction 
and which, of course, can no longer be used as evidence for the first sigma in Ba[ov]Aicons. Koehler 
seems to have used Koumanoudes’ drawing for his text (J.G., II, 1170) of 1888, for he gives the 
same erroneous juxtaposition of no. 13 with nos. 14 and 15. 
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This is illustrated at the bottom of Plate 27 and in the photograph on Plate 
20. It carries parts of the letters HM, probably from the word [8]jp[ov] 
near the end of the inscription. 


2. Inv. No. I 6135b, found on October 4, 1949, in the debris of the Late Roman 
Fortification just north of the Middle Tower (Q 10). Part of the under 
side is preserved, and the fragment joins Koumanoudes’ no. 5 as part of the 
E in Baoudeds. 


Height, 0.16 m.; width, 0.25 m.; thickness, 0.13 m. 
Height of letter not preserved. 


This is illustrated in the drawing on Plate 27 and in the photograph on 
Plate 20. 


3. Inv. No. I 6135c, found in November of 1949, among marbles from the demo- 
lition of the Middle Tower (Q 10). Part of the bottom surface is preserved, 
and the inscribed face shows the letter rho. 


Height, 0.41 m.; width, 0.47 m.; thickness, 0.24 m. 
Height of letter not completely preserved. 


This is illustrated in the drawing on plate 27 and in the photograph on 
Platerc: 


Two other fragments have been found during the current excavations. They 
are illustrated by photographs on Plate 20, but are not included in the drawing of 
Plate 27. 


4. Inv. No. I 6135d, found in November of 1949, among marbles from the 
demolition of the Middle Tower (Q 10). The stone is broken on all sides, 
and preserves part of the straight stroke of one letter; the maximum dimen- 
sion is 0.31 m. See Plate 20. 


5. Inv. No. I 6135e, found on February 7, 1955, among marbles west of the 
Church of the Holy Apostles. 


Height, 0.10 m.; width, 0.13 m.; thickness, 0.05 m. The stone is broken 
on all sides, and has part of one letter (either delta or lambda). There are 
remains of red coloring in the cuttings for the letter. See Plate 20. 


While examining these fragments for architectural details, John Travlos noticed 
a set-line on the soffit of I 6135c. This set-line marks the position of the edge of 
the Doric column capital on which the epistyle rested, one half the width of the column 
capital (0.375 m.) from the original end of the epistyle block. This is possible if the 
fragment is placed at the left end of the epistyle block, but the stone (though broken) 
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extends to the right about 0.415 m. beyond the set-line and so precludes the possibility 
of placing the fragment at the right end of its epistyle block. Since the upright of 
the letter rho is 0.07 m. to the right of the set-line, it is evident that the rho is itself 
the second letter from the left end of the block. This disposition of the fragment is 
shown in the drawing on Plate 27. 

On the basis of the evidence known to Koumanoudes and now supplemented by 
these several new discoveries the inscription may be restored: ” 


ca. a. 150 a. 
Bacwdeds “Ar|ra[os] BaowA| [éw]s [’Az |r| dov | | cai Ba[ov]Aio|ons "ATohdav| [ Sos 


Tv orolav — — O., e -|.Jp[------- rhs €i|s Tov 8] qu[ov rldov “APnvaiwr | 


The text contains the necessary three elements: (1) name of Attalos, (2) the 
thing given, and (3) the motivation. In this it is like the inscription on the statue- 
base published in Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 252, no. 33: 


[Bao |tWeds “Atrados Bal odéws ’Arradov | 

kat Baow[d]too[n]s “A[woddAwvidos | 

[@ ]eddirov Oe[opirov “Ad ] aé[ a] 

[7 ]ov €avrod atvrpodov aperns eve{v}<Ka> 

[77s] eis €avrov Kai [7 ]ov dquov Tov “APnvaiwr. 


There is no verb, nor is there reason to supply one; that suggested in J.G., II’, 3171 
(avéOnxev ), however appropriate for a religious dedication,” is in any case not suitable 
to this Stoa, which was Attalos’ gift to the Athenian people, and in connection with 
the Stoa the verb avari#nu, if used, can hardly have had the same colorless meaning 
(set up) that it had in its ubiquitous usage with such objects as small statues and 
stelai. For the third element in the inscription, the motivation, the shortest restora- 
tion would be [evvoias xa] p|w ris eis Tov 8 | Hulov tov “APnvaiwr]. It will be observed 
that throughout the text there are regularly ten letters on each epistyle block. A full 
complement of 100 letters could be achieved by writing [edvoias ya]p[w ris mpds Tov 
8] ju[ ov rov APnvaiwr], but the better usage is with eis rather than zpés, and it would 
be preferable (if [edvoias xa]p[uv] is allowed) to restore only 99 letters. With only 
slightly wider spacing toward the end the inscription can well have been made to span 
ten complete blocks of the epistyle and so to give a symmetrical appearance to the 
observer. The shallow groove-cut letters could hardly have been visible in most lights 
without the color for which I 6135e is evidence. 


The phrase [ebvoias xa]p[w] would thus carry the rho of I 6135c, and would 


*’ For duplications in the text as published in I.G., II, 3171, see Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 253. 
°8 E. g. ’Adevaion dvéOecay rév atody in the dedication at Delphi (Dittenberger, Sylloge®, 29). 
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have to be taken, of course, as a variant for evvoias évexa. This use of ydpw is at 
least as old as Sophokles, and is frequent on later grave monuments in the formula 
Kvnens xdpw and pveias xdpuv, where the phrase prypns évexa is, of course, also used. 
But xdpw instead of évexa would seem to me permissible where the good will is felt 
by the donor rather than postulated as a sentiment of the recipient that deserves a 
reward. Men are praised for their good will toward the Demos of the Athenians, 
evvoias évexa, but the donor of the award repays a debt owed when he votes an 
honor to them. This is the sense also of aperjs éve{v}<xa> on the base of the statue 
of Theophilos cited just above. But Attalos gave the Stoa to Athens because of good 
will which he, the donor, felt as his own sufficient motivation. The point, perhaps, 
cannot be labored, for the use of pryuns évexa on tombstones shows that too fine a 
distinction cannot be made. Yet even here the use of prjuns yap may be significant. 
Obviously tombstones were erected not in return for any memory the dead might hold 
for the living but because of the memory that the living—those who erected the 
monuments, and others—held for the dead. 

However this may be, there are other considerations which must be taken into 
account. Attalos gave the Athenians not only the Stoa but in front of it a magnificent 
monument that carried, at about the level of the second storey of the Stoa, a life-size 
four-horse chariot group of bronze, in which the statue of Attalos must have been 
the dominant element. This monument is undoubtedly contemporaneous with the 
Stoa, and, though it was later dedicated to Tiberius, and though more than one hundred 
blocks of its superstructure have been recovered from the Late Roman Fortification, 
there has been no trace found of a separate inscription of the time of Attalos belonging 
to it.°° The question arises whether mention of this ““ Donor’s Monument ” may not 
have been included in the text on the epistyle immediately behind it, and, since the 
figure of Attalos was what mattered most, the thing given (item 2 in the pattern of 
the inscription) might have read not simply rv oroav but [Hv oro 
dvra], a text which would involve at least eleven epistyle blocks if carried through to 
its logical conclusion, which meets the epigraphical requirement of having the letter 
rho of I 6135c fall second from the left end of one of them (in this case the eighth 
epistyle block from the left, i.e., from the beginning of the inscription), and which 
avoids what might be considered an anomaly in taking the letter rho as part of the 
word [ya]p[w] (see above). 

Apparently the over-all plan of the Stoa included also the fountain house which 
has been found at the extreme south end of the terrace in front of the Stoa.® Again 
the construction is contemporaneous and work on the Stoa must have included work 
on the fountain house as well. The elements can all be grouped (still item 2 in the 


av kat Tov av|6|p[t- 


5° See The Athenian Agora: A Guide to the Excavations, 1954, pp. 64-65; cf. Hesperia, XIX, 


1950, pp. 317-318. . 
60 See Thompson’s report in Hesperia, XX, 1951, p. 50, for a brief mention. 
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pattern of the inscription) by reading [thy oro|dv kat rov av|8]p[udvra Kat |ryv xpi 
| doruuias €lvexev THs €i|s Tov 8] ju| ov t|ov “A@nvaiwr |. There need be no hesitation, 
I think, in enumerating the component parts of Attalos’ gift, for donors were not 
apt to be overly modest.” The text here tentatively suggested contains 130 letters and 
would have extended over a span of 13 epistyle blocks. Inasmuch as the entire facade 
had 46 epistyle blocks the restoration thus proposed would have 17 blocks uninscribed 
on one side, 16 uninscribed blocks on the other, and a central group of 13 blocks 
inscribed. 

But much depends on restoration, and as restorations change the name of Attalos 
will move to right or to left in the reconstructed building as the restoration favored 
is short or long.” It has been this uncertainty that has weighed heavily in my own 
judgment that the fragments, even of the name, ought not to be built permanently 
into the new facade. This matter was considered carefully by the staff of the excava- 
tions and by interested members of the archaeological service. Other considerations, 
such as the marked deterioration in the texture of the marble, and the danger of 
epigraphical loss in too much handling of it, also were kept in mind. The decision 
rested finally with the Archaeological Council of the Ministry of Education. By their 
decree it was decided, in my opinion wisely, to house the smaller fragments in the 
epigraphical collection in the basement of the Stoa, where they are always available for 
study, and to display the larger pieces at ground level before the terrace (Plate 21). 
The visitor thus sees the name of Attalos, and the Stoa itself is not committed irre- 
trievably to a reconstruction that may prove in the end to be erroneous. 

The text as given above contains all that can now reasonably be restored: (1) 
the full name of Attalos, (2) the name of his gift, of which the Stoa was at least a 
part, and (3) an expression of his sentiment toward the Demos of the Athenians 
which was the motivation that prompted the benefaction. 


32 (Plate 17). Four joining fragments of 
Pentelic marble which preserve part of the 


March 17, 1939 in a fill of Turkish date, north- 
west of the church of Hypapanti (S 20). 


right side of a dedicatory base, found in the 
neighborhood of the Eleusinion and important 
as evidence for the site of the sanctuary. 


Fragment a (Inv. No. I 5299): found on 
March 7, 1938 in the wall of the church of 
Hypapanti (T 21). 

Fragment b (Inv. No. I 5718): found on 


Fragment c (Inv. No. I 5299a): made up 
of two pieces found on March 7, 1938 in the 
west and north walls of the church of Hypa- 
panti, and preserving part of the right side. 

The measurements as joined are: 


Height, 0.075 m.; width, 0.35 m.; thickness, 
0.14 m. 


*: Witness the items named in the dedication of the Library of Pantainos. Cf. H esperia, Suppl. 


VIII, p. 269. 


** The fact that several significant fragments were found within the last decade gives hope that 
even relatively small pieces which may be discovered in the future, perhaps east of the Stoa, will 


add measurably to our knowledge of the text. 
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Height of letters, ca. 0.015 m. 


sdece Ii /l a. 

[----------------- 
[ ae ee v vov 
[- -— — — tov éav] rod ddeApov taiv Geaiv 


vacat 


33 (Plate 17). Fragment of Pentelic marble, 
with the right side and rough-dressed back pre- 
served, found on May 14, 1938 in water-washed 
gravel beside the east face of the Late Roman 
Fortification (T 22). 


Height, 0.132m.; width, 0.141 _m.; thick- 
ness, 0.053 m. 


Height of letters, 0.006 m.-0.008 m. 
Inv. No. I 5437. 
saec. I/II p. 
[- — — ‘P]osdos 
[— — — —]edéov 
[— — — — Geo] pobérns 
[’ArdAAwv |e tm’ axpats 


For similar texts see I.G., II?, 2891-2927 ; I.G.., 
II?, 2928 plus Hesperia, XV, 1946, p. 139, no. 
2; 1.G., 2929-2931 ; Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 252- 
253, nos. 54-57; XV, 1946, p. 138, no. 1. There 
is also an unpublished fragment from the Agora 
(Inv. No. 4540) with a wreath resembling that 
of I.G., I1?, 2919, found on February 23, 1937 
in the original filling of the Late Roman Fortifi- 
cation (T 24) with parts of two lines of text 
near the bottom of the wreath: 8[--—-—-]| ’A7é- 
d[ove ——], and another fragment, even less well 
preserved (Inv. No. 4543), found on February 
25, 1937, in a late context west of the Late 


Roman Fortication (R-S 25), with parts of 
two wreaths, in the second of which are the 
beginnings of two lines o[— - -]|Ao[- — - -j. 


34 (Plate 17). Herm of Pentelic marble, 
found in the wall of a modern house (N 12) 
on November 7, 1934. The head is missing, 
and the sides have sockets for the attachmer 
of beam-like arms. The back of the herm was 
uppermost in the threshold of a modern house. 


Height, 0.46 m.; width, 0.314 m.; thickness, 
0.265 m. 


Height of letters, 0.03 m. 
Inv. No. I 2061. 


ca. init. saec. II p. 


*Avakpewv 


In 1884 the discovery in Rome of a herm 
with Anakreon’s name (J.G., XIV, 1132) made 
possible the identification of a number of por- 
traits,®* including the famous standing Borghese 
statue now in Copenhagen. Although the pres- 
ent herm is broken, a few anatomical details 
appear at the base of the neck; it seems clear 
that this portrait, at least, lacked the folds of 
drapery over the bust. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
herm is identical with the “ pedestal” seen by 
Pouqueville in the home of the French consul 
Fauvel before the Greek war of independence.™ 
It survived the destruction of Fauvel’s house 
only to be used as building material later in 
the century. 


35 (Plate 22). Small columnar altar of Hy- 
mettian marble, of which part of the rounded 
surface and part of a non-joining fragment of 
the moulded base (not illustrated) are pre- 


63 Cf, P. Wolters, Arch. Zeit., 42, 1884, pp. 149-153 and plate 11; R. Kekulé, Jahrbuch, VII, 
1892, pp. 119-126; Anton Hekler, Greek and Roman Portraits, New York, 1912, plate 6; K. 
Schefold, Die Bildnisse der antiken Dichter, Redner und Denker, Basel, 1943, pp. 64-65 (cf. pp. 
50-51 and 203-204); Vagn Poulsen, Les Portraits Grecs (Publications de la Glyptothéque Ny 


Carlsberg, no. 5, 1954), pp. 25-27. 


oF. C. H. L. Pouqueville, Voyage dans la Greéce, Paris, Didot, 1820-1821, IV, p. 74: A 
gauche, en entrant dans cette enceinte, on lit sur un piédestal le nom d’Anacréon, auquel on avait 


élevé une statue dans l’acropole. 
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served, found on April 17, 1953, in the founda- 
tion of a Byzantine wall west of the Church 
of the Holy Apostles (N 16). 


Height, 0.11 m.; width, 0.095 m.; thickness, 
0.07 m. . 

Height of letters, 0.008 m.-0.013 m. 

Inv. No. I 6606. 


The height of the fragment with moulding is 
0.09 m. 
saec. IL/IIT p. 
byior [o | 

etx? [v] 

Mowpayev [ns | 
For the sanctuary of Zeus Hypsistos, see 
Kourouniotes and Thompson, Hesperia, I, 1932, 
pp. 193-200; Thompson, Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 
154-156; 7.G., II’, 4798-4811, 4843. The pres- 
ent dedication is similar to those published in 
Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 43, no. 34, and 

XXIII, 1954, p. 256, no. 40. 


36 (Plate 22). Fragment of Pentelic marble, 
broken on all sides, and with the back re-cut 
in Byzantine times, found in modern fill on 
March 16, 1937, east of the Late Roman Forti- 
fication (U 22). 


Height, 0.135 m.; width, 0.208 m. ; thickness, 
0.10 m. 

Height of letters, 0.008 m. 

Inv. No. I 4626. 


aet. Rom. 
In a wreath 
’"Aprépwv 
IloAv 
KTHTOV 


There are traces of other wreaths, above and 
at both sides of that here preserved. 


°° See A. B. Cook, Zeus, II, p. 837, note 1. 


6° *Apx. AeAtiov, XII, 1929, p. 89. 


37 (Plate 22). Boundary stone of hard gray 
poros, apparently complete, found on May 27, 
1947, in the industrial area west of the Areo- 
pagus, re-used as a cover slab for a late Roman 
water-channel (C 19; not in situ). Both sides, 
the top, and the back are rough-dressed. Along 
the bottom of the front face the surface is 
slightly projecting for setting into the ground 
to a depth of 0.17 m. 


Height, 0.62 m.; width, 0.36 m.; thickness, 
0.20 m. 

Height of letters, 0.037 m. 

Inv. No. I 5983. 


saec. IV a. 
2 
opos 
iepod 
Atos 


efow 


The inscription is complete, and offers an epi- 
thet of Zeus hitherto unknown. The late A. B. 
Cook was kind enough to express his opinion 
that the sanctuary belonged to Zeds é&dyos, 
which “ would have meant the god who watches 
over the fortunes of his realm. Zeus Exopsios 
is the god who from this sacred center, this 
very temenos, keeps watch and ward.” There 
is no precise parallel, but Cook suggests a refer- 
ence to Ad é atAjs érnxow @e6 in a Phrygian 
text °° which was cut on an altar at Indni, by 
a great cave visible in the rock above the vil- 
lage. One thinks almost inevitably of the asso- 
ciation of Zeus with the northwest crags of the 
Acropolis. A. D. Keramopoullos wished to 
identify one of the caves with a primitive sanc- 
tuary of Olympian Zeus,®° but there is no com- 
pelling reason to connect this inscription with 
it, even if the identification is correct.°7 More- 
over, the place of discovery of the inscription 
was relatively remote from the Acropolis, on 
the west side, rather than the east side, of the 


*' See Ida T. Hill, The Ancient City of Athens, p. 100. 
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Areopagus. There was another sanctuary of 
Zeus closer at hand, on the slope of Museion 
Hill hardly more than a stone’s-throw away. 
This is marked by a rock-cut inscription of the 
early fifth century (/.G., I?, 863), and would 
have been an admirable site from which to look 
out over the life of the city. Possibly the text 
here published is to be associated with this 
sanctuary.®* 


38 (Plate 22). Boundary stone of Pentelic 
marble, with bottom, back, and sides preserved, 
found on September 24, 1938, in a modern 
house wall outside the market square to the 
southeast, west of the Late Roman Fortification 


(Q 21). 
Height, 0.29m.; width, 0.17 m.; thickness, 
0.098 m. 
Height of letters, 0.02 m. 
Inv. No. I 5569. 
init. saec. IV a. 
[Spos] 
[°Az] oA 
[A] wvo 
s Ilatp 


5 hwo 


For the sanctuary of Apollo Patroos, see 
H. A. Thompson, Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 77- 
115. This inscription is probably to be assigned 
to that period between the destruction of the 
first temple and the building of its successor, 
when from 480/79 down to about 330 B.c. the 
precinct had not been rebuilt after the Persian 
Wars. See also The Athenian Agora: A Guide 
to the Excavations, 1954, pp. 48-49. Perhaps 
the limits of the sanctuary were again defined 
after the Stoa of Zeus was constructed late in 
the fifth century. 


39 (Plate 23). Boundary stone of Pentelic 
marble, broken at both sides, but with the 


rough-picked back and part of the top pre- 
served, found (not im situ) among marbles 
gathered at the southwest corner of the Odeion. 


Height, 0.34m.; width, 0.10 m.; thickness, 
0.168 m. 


Height of letters, 0.022 m. 
Inv. No. I 6373. 


The letters are in a recessed band 0.155 m. 
high, with a rough-picked and somewhat pro- 
jecting band 0.08m. high above and another 
0.10m. high below. Preliminary mention of 
the discovery of this stone was made in Hes- 
peria, XXI, 1952, p. 113. 


ante med. saec. IV a. 
[h 8] po [s] 
[re] pév[os] 
[Ac]os [’OA] 
[vp] é[o] 


40 (Plate 23). Fragment of bluish marble, 
with the top (?), right side, and the back 
(worn smooth in re-use) preserved, found on 
March 3, 1937, in modern context under 
Acropolis Street west of the Late Roman For- 
tification (R 25). 

Height, 0.102 m.; width, 0.163 m.; thickness, 
0.07 m. 


Height of letters (maximum), 9.018 m. 
Inv. No. I 4572. 


saee, 1I>p: 
cia |od0s mpos 


onk|ov BAav[ rns] 


dveimevn — —] 
5 [---] 

G. A. Stamires recognized the connection of 
this text with J.G., I1?, 5183 and Keramopoul- 
los’ discussion of Blaute in ’Apy. AeAriov, XII, 
1929, pp. 73-86. The restoration of lines 4-5 
will depend on whether one takes it as a com- 


[ 
[ 
[Kat Kovpotpodov | 
[ 
[ 


68 For the site see H. Thompson, Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 182. 
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panion piece (Keramopoullos, p. 76) or a 
duplicate of I.G., II?, 5183. 


41. (Plate 23). Upper right corner of a grave 
monument of Pentelic marble, found on Febru- 
ary 25, 1935, in modern fill east of the Odeion 
(N 11). The preserved portion shows part of 
the pedimental top, and of the pilaster at the 
right of the relief panel. 


Height, 0.20 m.; width, 0.17 m.; thickness, 
0.125 m. 

Height of letters, 0.017 m. 

Inv. No. I 2473. 


This fragment was recognized by Eugene 
Vanderpool at the time of its discovery as 
part of the grave monument once exhibited 
among the antiquities in the house of the French 
consul Fauvel ®® and reported to Boeckh in 
notes from Ludwig Ross. The greater part of 
the monument has been lost since Fauvel’s 
time, including most of the inscription and the 
entire panel of sculpture. The text, as known, 
reads as follows: 


ca. fin. saec. V a. 


[— — —]éas ? Meyapées ? *Ovopacros 


I give the date as about the end of the fifth 
century B.c. Ross’s notes (according to 
Boeckh) reported an angular rho, which of 
itself would argue a date near the middle of 
the century. But rounded rho appears in the 
drawing reprinted by Conze from a Philipps 
manuscript. The letters still preserved are not 
especially distinctive, but are quite normal for 
the late fifth century. The mouldings have been 
examined in profile by Lucy Shoe, whose 
judgment is that they confirm the late fifth 
century date. Conze thought that the relief be- 
longed to the fourth century. The spelling of 
the ethnic as Meyapées clearly indicates the fifth 
century. 

From the sketch reproduced by Conze it is 


evident that the name ’Ovéuacros belonged to 
the seated figure at the right and that the name 
[- - —]éas belonged to the standing figure at 
the left. There were no other figures in the 
relief, and hence no other name is to be sup- 
plied. The ethnic Meyapées simply means that 
[- — —]éas and *Ovépacros were Megarians, its 
unusual position between the names rather 
than after them being explained by the artist’s 
desire to have each name over its appropriate 
figure. 

This is a private funeral monument, and has 
no recognizable connection with any historical, 
political, or military event (cf. notes on J.G., 
I?, 934). 


42 (Plate 23). Two joining fragments of Pen- 
telic marble, from the upper part of a grave 
stele, showing part of the left edge and a 
moulding above the inscription, found in a 
modern wall outside the market square, to the 
south, on March 20, 1937. 


Height, 0.17 m.; width, 0.145 m.; thickness, 
0.056 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.02 m. 

Inv. No. I 4640. 


saec.. VI LVe a. 
Totpos 


[T] evedc[os] 


43 (Plate 23). Grave stele of Pentelic marble, 
with a loutrophoros in relief, broken at the top 
and bottom, but with the full width preserved, 
found on February 11, 1937, in a modern fill 
on the north slope of the Areopagus (K 18). 


Height, 0.48 m.; width, 0.382 m.; thickness, 
0.075 m. 

Height of letters, 0.005 m. 

Inv. No. I 4516. 


saec. IV a. 


Neo[?2]s A[~--=-]  Xaupep[6]> 


° CI.G., I, 871; 1.G., I, 1674; 1.G., I?, 934; A. Conze, Die Attischen Grabreliefs, no. 767. 
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The relief shows two adult male figures, 
draped, facing each other and clasping hands. 
Behind the man on the left is a draped female 
figure and behind the man on the right a 
younger nude figure. A name was inscribed 
by the head of each adult. All three names 
have been purposely obliterated, that on the 
right, however, not beyond recovery. The faces 
of all four figures have also been intentionally 
excised. 


44 (Plate 24). Columnar grave monument of 
Pentelic marble, with part of the top and almost 
half the circumference preserved, found on 
March 17, 1937, in a Byzantine context over 
the southeast part of the Temple of Ares 
(aC-L 8); 


Height, 0.308 m.; diameter, ca. 0.22 m. 


Height of letters, ca. 0.018 m. 
Inv. No. I 4635. 


saec. III a. 
[’OAvp] mxo[s] 
[’OAvp | rixov 


[—— —Jaseds 


45 (Plate 24). Fragment of Hymettian marble, 
with the top and right side preserved, found 
on March 18, 1937, in a modern wall east of 
the Late Roman Fortification (U 22). 


Height, 0.135 m.; width, 0.235 m. ; thickness, 
0.295 m. 
Height of letters, 0.02 m. 


Inv. No. I 4628. 
aet. Rom. 
[°A]zoAAdn0s 
[M]dpwvos 
[ rasura | 
vacat 


Part of a cutting is preserved near the back 
(as preserved) of the top surface. 


46 (Plate 24). Fragment from the upper part 
of a columnar grave monument of Hymettian 


marble, found on March 29, 1937, in a modern 
cellar west of the Stoa of Attalos. Part of the 
ring and about two-thirds of the circumference 
are preserved. 


Height, 0.19 m.; diameter, 0.159 m. 
Height of letters, 0.02 m. 
Inv. No. I 4671. 


aet. Rom. 
[’AzoA ]Adno[s] 
[x] enord[s] 


47 (Plate 24). Re-used building block of Pen- 
telic marble, broken in many pieces, found on 
March 24, 1937, in a Byzantine road-filling 
over the southeast part of the Temple of Ares 
(K 8). As re-used, the right side, back, and 
bottom are preserved. 


Height, 1.455 m.; width, ca. 0.535 m.; thick- 
ness, 0.54 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.016 m. 

Inv. No. I 4652. 


aet. Rom. 
[Acov]vavos ’AOnvaiov 
vacat 


48 (Plate 24). Columnar grave monument of 
coarse Pentelic (or Island) marble, broken at 
the bottom, found on April 1, 1937, in modern 
fill at the north foot of the Areopagus (L 17). 


Height, 0.34m.; diameter. 0.183 m. 
Height of letters, 0.021 m. 
Inv. No. I 4677. 


aet. Rom. 
*OAvpmias 


It is possible that this text is the same as that 
already published as J.G., II?, 12356, from a 
stone once known and subsequently lost. The 
fact of its discovery in modern fill argues that 
it may well have been above ground and avail- 
able when H. K. E. Koehler copied the name 
and sent it to Boeckh for his editio princeps of 
the Corpus text (C.I.G., Addenda, no. 981b). 
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SUMMARY TABLE OF ATHENIAN ARCHONS FROM 203/2 TO 101/0 


203/2 
202/1 
201/0 
200/199 
199/8 
198/7 
197 /6 
196/5 
195/4 
194/3 
193 /2 
192/1 


191/0 
190/89 
189/8 
188/7 
187/6 
186/5 


185/4 
184/3 


183/2 
182/1 


METONIC 
CYCLE 


O* 


I 


O 


ARCHONS 


Proxenides 


Isokrates 
Nikophon 
[er pos 
Demetrios 
Dionysios 
Charikles 


Phanarchides 
Diodotos 


Hippias 


Euthykritos 
Symmachos 
Theoxenos 
Zopyros 


Eupolemos 


Hermogenes 
Timesianax 
Aphrodisios 
Dionysios 
Menedemos 
Philon 


[ “°..1] ppos 


DEMES OF 
SECRETARIES 


Aixone 
Aigilia 


Kothokidai? 
Aixone ? 


Rhamnous 
Semachidai 


Lamptrai 
Halai? 


Kydantidai 
Thorikos 
Perithoidai 
Aixone 


Hamaxanteia 
Rhamnous 


Pallene 
Probalinthos 


Prasiai 
Potamos 
Oinoe 


EvIDENCE “” 


above, p. 
above, p. 
above, p. 64 
above, pp. 62-63 
above, pp. 30-31 
above, p. 64 


above, p. 69 


above, pp. 31-32 
Hesperia, XI, 1942, 
DD. OLLe a daetse 

XLVI, 1942, p.575 


above, pp. 63-66 
above, p. 66 


Hesperia, X, 1941, 
no. 74; AJ.A., 
XLVI, 1942, p.575 


above, p. 66 
above, p. 38, note 28 


Hesperia, XVI, 1947, 
no. 94; above, p. 
38, note 28 


" Reference should be made also to Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, pp. xxvi-xxxv, and to 


Pritchett and Neugebauer, Calendars, passim. 


176/5 
175/4 
174/3 
173/2 
172/1 
171/0 
170/69 


169/8 
168/7 
167/6 


166/5 


165/4 
164/3 
163/2 
162/1 
161/0 


160/59 
159/8 
158/7 
157/6 


156/5 
155/4 
154/3 
153/2 


152/1 
151/0 
150/49 
149/8 
148/7 


147/6 


METONIC 
CYCLE 


O 
I* 
O 
[* 
O 
ie 
O 
O* 
I* 
O 


: 
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ARCHONS DEMES OF 
SECRETARIES 
Hippakos VI Iphistiadai 
Sonikos VII Perithoidai 
Alexandros VIII Pithos 
Alexis (not inscribed) 
Sosigenes 10 
Antigenes XI Alopeke 
Eunikos I Kephisia 
Xenokles II Teithras 
Nikosthenes 3 
Achaios IV Eupyridai 
Pelops V Hekale 
Euergetes VI Kephale 
Erastos VII Epikephisia 
Poseidonios 8 
Aristolas IX Eleusis 
Tychandros X Marathon 
Demetrios XI Pallene 
Aristaichmos ie 
Anthesterios 1 
Kallistratos 2 
Mnesitheos TI] Paiania 
Epainetos 
Speusippos V Philya 
Phaidrias? 
Aristophantos ? 
Zaleukos ? 
Mikion ? 
Lysiades 
Archon 


EVIDENCE 


above, pp. 69-71 
above, pp. 68-69 
above, pp. 71-72 
above, pp. 33-38 
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Hesperia, XVI, 1947, 


p. 168; above, p. 35 


The calendar of this 
year needs further 


study 


above, pp. 73-77 


Hesperia, XVI, 1947, 


no. 64 


above, p. 72 


Hesperia, XVI, 1947, 


p. 224 


above, p. 72 


Hesperia, XVI, 1947, 


p. 188 
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O* 
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[* 


O* 
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ARCHONS 


Epikrates 


Metrophanes 
Andreas? 
Theaitetos 
Aristophon 
Pleistainos ? 
Hagnotheos 
Diokles 


Timarchos 


Herakleitos 
Timarchides 
Dionysios 
Nikomachos 
Xenon 
Ergokles 
Epikles 
Demostratos 
Lykiskos 


Dionysios 
Theodorides 
Diotimos 
Jason 
Nikias and 
Isigenes 
Demetrios ? 
Nikodemos 
Phokion ? 
Eumachos 
Hipparchos 


Lenaios 
Menoites 


DEMES OF 
SECRETARIES 


VII 


I 
2 
3 
4 
V 
VI 
7 
8 


IX 
10 
XI 
12 


Sypalettos 
(not XII) 
Lamptrai 


Boutadai 
Thorikos 


Anakaia 


Amphitrope 


Angele 


Berenikidai 


Kephale 
Thria 


Eleusis 
Phaleron 
Oinoe 


Diomeia 
Paiania 


Skambonidai 


EVIDENCE 


see above, p. 47 


Hesperia, XVI, 1947, 
pp. 55-57; above, 
p. 28 

Ath. Mitt., LXVI, 
1941, p. 228 


Ath. Mitt., LXVI, 
1941, pp. 181-195 


Kerameikos, III, pp 
2-3 
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METONIC ARCHONS DEMES OF EVIDENCE 
CYCLE SECRETARIES 

116/5 Ts Sarapion VI Iphistiadai Hesperia, XV, 1946, 
no. 42; tbid., XVI, 
1947, no. 67 

115/4 Nausias f. 

114/3 —-—-ratou(gen.) 8 

£1572 Paramonos 9 

teat tl O* Dionysios X Rhamnous 

111/0 Sosikrates XI Krioa 

110/09 Polykleitos le BCX e935: 

eee ee pp. 66-67 

109/8 ()* Jason I Lamptrai eC Ae RA AD. CUMS ep 
pp. 66-67 

108/7 I Demochares II Ankyle 

107/6 OF Aristarchos III Paiania 

106/5 O* Agathokles IV Aithalidai 

105/4 i! 5 above, p. 28 

104/3 O* Herakleides VI Hermos above, pp. 25-28 

103/2 OF Theokles VII Kothokidai 

102/1 I Echekrates 8 

101/0 fe: Medeios IX Eleusis 


This table supplements that offered by Dinsmoor in Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 
312-316, which must now be corrected for the years 294/3-290/89 (cf. above, pp. 
53-54). Uncertainties still abound in the third century, but I believe that Peithidemos 
belongs in 265/4 where he can begin a secretary-cycle (cf. Pritchett and Meritt, 
Chronology, pp. 33-34), and that Diognetos belongs in 264/3, with Antipatros and 
Arrheneides in 263/2 and 262/1 respectively. Kleomachos, with a secretary from 
phyle VI, may perhaps go to 260/59, with no break here in the cycles (differing from 
Dinsmoor). I am not unaware of the tables of Eugenio Manni, Atti della Accadenua 
Nazionale dei Lincei, CCCXLVI, 1949, pp. 67-85 (Rendiconti della Classe di Scienze 
morali, storiche e filologiche, Serie VIII, vol. IV, fasc. 1-2); Athenaeum, XXXII, 
1955, pp. 247-266 (corrigenda ibid., XXXIV, 1056,,0.:235)5 A secretary tom 
Aixone (above, p. 78) must be assigned to some year between 150 and 100 B.c. 
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ACTIVITIES IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA: 1956 
(PLaTEs 28-33) 


HE past year was one of the most active in the quarter century during which 

the American School of Classical Studies has concerned itself with the Athenian 
Agora.’ Archaeological excavation, to be sure, was on a modest scale. But the recon- 
struction of the Stoa of Attalos, begun in the summer of 1953, and the restoration of 
the Church of the Holy Apostles, started in 1954, were both virtually completed. At 
the same time steady progress was maintained in the study and publication of the 
results of the excavation. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPLORATION 


Excavation was confined this year to the region outside the southwest corner of 
the Agora proper. In previous seasons an extensive area of private houses and shops 
lying in the valley between the Areopagus and the Hill of the Nymphs had been ex- 
plored and published by Rodney S. Young under the title, “ An Industrial District 
of Ancient Athens.” ? The work of the past year represents an extension of the 
earlier excavation over an area of ca. 1100 square meters on the lower slopes of the 
Hill of the Nymphs. The need for completing archaeological exploration in this 
region was made urgent by the necessity of putting in final shape the western edge 
of the Agora excavations to conform with the rearrangement of the adjacent public 
square (Plateia Theseiou) which is being carried out by the Greek Ministry of Public 
Works and Communications. Field work extended over the months February through 
May, 1956, under the supervision of Mr. Alan Boegehold. 

The removal of a very considerable mass of earth, ranging in depth from four 
to six meters, brought out more clearly the existence of the saddle previously suspected 
between the Hill of the Nymphs and Kolonos Agoraios. It also brought to light an 
additional length of the important ancient road which entered the city through the 
Peiraeus Gate and passed through this saddle on its way eastward toward the heart 


1The regular scientific staff comprised John Travlos, Eugene Vanderpool, Lucy Talcott, 
Alison Frantz, Virginia Grace, Judith Perlzweig, Clairéve Grandjouan, Maria Savatianou and 
Margaret Larson Lethen. Several past members of the staff were able to devote part of the year 
to their study of Agora material: Margaret Crosby, Dorothy B. Thompson, G. Roger Edwards, 
Evelyn B. Harrison, Evelyn L. Smithson, Eva Brann. Alan L. Boegehold, a first-year member of 
the School, supervised an area of excavation. Elizabeth G. Caskey and C. W. J. Eliot continued 
to assist the enterprise, the one in the study of coins, the other in lecturing to conducted groups 
of visitors. : 

The Greek archaeological authorities were courteous and helpful as ever in dealing with the 
great variety of problems that rose in the course of the year. 
2 Hesperia, XX, 1951, pp. 135-288. 
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of the city. A few meters were exposed of a cross street which led southwestward 
from the main road in the direction of the city gate on the high saddle between the Hill 
of the Nymphs and the central Pnyx Hill.’ 

The earliest structural remains in the area belonged to a bronze-casting establish- 
ment of the 4th century B.c. The most characteristic part was a casting pit of a form 
now recognized as typical (Pl. 28, b). The pit, flask-shaped in plan with a maximum 
width of 1.70 m. and length of ca. 5 m., was sunk in the soft bedrock to a depth of 
1.43 m. A narrow stairway led down to the bottom of the pit from the east; square 
shoulders at the junction of stairway and pit proper would have facilitated boarding 
off the stairway at the time of casting. The filling of the pit yielded quantities of 
tumbled crude brick, ash, soft earth and hundreds of fragments of a mould for making 
a draped statue (PI. 28, a). One fragment retains the imprint of a left hand with 
extended fingers of life size (Pl. 28, a, lower right). The mould, as usual, had been 
built up in two layers, an inner of fine clay and an outer of coarse clay containing 
much grit, the total thickness being two to three centimeters. Among the fragments 
are numerous funnel-shaped pour mouths, air vents, air channels, etc. The only 
indication of the use of piece moulds is given by a fragment which retains a ring- 
shaped impression left perhaps by the stump of an arm or leg (PI. 28, a, lower left). 

Although none of the mould was found actually in place, it may be assumed on the 
analogy of other such establishments discovered in the Agora that the mould stood 
upright in the middle of the pit, that a fire was kindled around it to bake the clay and 
to melt out the wax, and that the space between the mould and the walls of the 
pit was then hastily packed with earth to provide support for the mould during the 
process of pouring.* 

It is hoped that a comprehensive study can soon be made of this and the other 
evidence for bronze-casting in the region of the Agora between the 6th century B.c. 
and the late Roman period. 

The casting pit, having been used, filled and abandoned, was overlaid by a sub- 
stantial dwelling house in the later 4th century B.c. Of this building there remain 
only the lowest foundations, patches of pebble mosaic in three of its rooms, a flask- 
shaped cistern and a well. 

Habitation continued in the area throughout the Hellenistic and Roman periods, 
the plans of the houses undergoing numerous alterations although the ground level 
remained fairly constant. At the time of the Herulian sack in A.p. 267 much of the area 
was occupied by a large sprawling house which comprised among various other rooms 
a garden courtyard and a square chamber, 7.04 x 7.28 m. in plan, with a simple 
terrazzo floor which had been overlaid in the last days of the house by a layer of clay 


* See the general plan of western Athens in Hesperia, XX, 1951, p. 146. 


*Compare the casting pit of the Hellenistic period found in 1947 on the west slope of the 
Areopagus: Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 170 ff. 
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flooring. On this floor, beneath the burnt debris from the destruction of the house, 
lay an interesting assortment of furnishings: vessels of glass and terracotta, several 
iron tools and small bronze instruments, the bronze bases for three statuettes, part of 
a bronze candelabrum inlaid with silver, a panel of ivory veneer in a simple geometric 
scheme perhaps from a casket, and an ivory head of a satyr likewise worked in such 
a way as to suggest that it had been attached to wood (PI. 28, c). The date of the 
destruction is given by three compact groups of coins which lay on the floor of the 
room; none is earlier than Valerian I (a.p. 253-260) and none later than Gallienus 
(A.D. 253-268) so that there need be no hesitation in attributing the damage to the 
Herulians in their raid of a.p. 267. 

Here, as so commonly in the region of the Agora, the Herulian sack was followed 
by a period of desolation. Then the area was partially re-occupied for a time in the 
late Roman period with houses built in a flimsy style. A still longer period of desola- 
tion separated the abandonment of these dwellings from the revival of the area as a 
residential district in the 11th and 12th centuries. From this building period there 
remained the wall foundations of two substantial houses, the most characteristic 
feature of which was the large pithoi or storage jars of terracotta and of masonry set 
below the floors of the rooms. These houses in turn were destroyed and levelled, 
perhaps by Leon Sgouros of Nauplia in his destructive raid of a.p. 1204.° 

The latest, and historically one of the most interesting, of the structural remains in 
the area was a gateway belonging to the so-called Chaseki Wall which was hastily 
thrown around the town by the Turks in the year 1778. This will have been the Gate of 
Drako, and the fact that it falls directly above the line of the ancient roadway which, 
as noted above, led in from the Peiraeus Gate toward the heart of the city is one more 
indication of the remarkable continuity in the principal thoroughfares of Athens. 
As so often in the past, this wall too had been put together of re-used materials, 
among which were ancient building blocks so battered from repeated re-use as to be 
scarcely recognizable. 


Tue CHURCH OF THE Hoty APOSTLES 


The conservation ° of this small church of the 11th century which rises above the 
southeast corner of the ancient Agora was practically completed by the end of 1956 


5 W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen’, Munich, 1931, p. 106. 

® For earlier reports on the undertaking cf. Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pp. 55-57; XXV, 1956, 
pp. 65-66. Grateful acknowledgment is made of further financial support from the Samuel H. Kress 
Foundation, arranged through the good offices of Mr. A. C. Campbell, a trustee of the Foundation, 
who visited the site in March. Mrs. Henry D. Sharpe and Mrs. Murray S. Danforth of Providence, 
Rhode Island, have generously contributed toward the cost of planting around the church and of 
constructing stairs, retaining walls and paths. The Fertilizer Company of Athens (Glass Division) 
has donated the window glass. . 

The work of conservation has continued to be supervised by Mr. John Travlos and Miss 


Alison Frantz. 
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(Pl. 29). The main fabric of the building, i. e., walls, columns, and domes, had already 
been put in order in the previous year. The roofs have now been restored; as many 
of the soft-colored old tiles as were sound have been retained and supplemented by new 
terracotta tiles of Byzantine type made to order. The three outer doorways of the 
narthex have been closed with doors of panelled oak, discreetly carved in the Byzantine 
style. Thin marble slabs pierced with circular lights fill the lunettes above the doors; 
surviving fragments of the old panels gave the design for the relief carving on the 
outer face. 

The exploration of the building had brought to light various fragments from the 
original marble altar screen: a large part of one of the thin orthostates, several pieces 
of the massive and richly carved epistyle, the capital and part of the shaft of one 
of the supporting columns. The missing portions have been filled in with new marble 
carved with the same designs (Pl. 29, b). In the sanctuary behind the screen an altar 
has also been reconstituted of old fragments found in the area, supplemented with new. 
On the evidence of small pieces of inlay found beneath the modern floor of the church 
a panel of intarsia worked out in marbles of various colors has been inserted in the 
floor of the central square, a common feature in Byzantine churches of the period. The 
surviving wall paintings, which date chiefly from the 17th century, have been cleaned 
but not restored. 

After the area in front of the church had been thoroughly explored, it was ter- 
raced, and a flagged pathway was carried down from the roadway that borders the 
south side of the Agora. Care was taken to leave visible the western foundations of 
the building as it had been in its two later periods, and architectural members from 
the church too faulty to be incorporated in the restoration have been placed in readily 
accessible positions. Other architectural marbles of the Byzantine period found 
elsewhere in the excavations have been assembled in this area and displayed on benches 
and retaining walls in such a way as to constitute an outdoor museum of the period. 
To the south of the church a small marble fountain in neo-classic style and dated 
1872 which was found on the north slope of the Acropolis has been set up and again 
made to flow. 

The retaining walls which support the church yard have been laid out so as to 
constitute the restoration of outer walls of three neighboring ancient buildings: the 
Southeast Fountain House to the south, South Stoa I to the west and South Stoa II 
to the north. Thus the ancient as well as the mediaeval remains have gained greatly 
in clarity. The area has been planted with olive, laurel, cypress, plane and a variety of 
flowers. Benches which will eventually be shaded by the trees command pleasing views 
over the excavations. 

The Holy Apostles thus rehabilitated both inside and outside will afford the 
visitor a good idea of Byzantine architecture in what is generally admitted to be its 
finest period in Greece. The building, moreover, retains its sanctity, and though it has 
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no longer a parish to serve, it may be used for sacred purposes on saints’ days, and 
on occasion, it is hoped, for the singing of Byzantine music. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE STOA OF ATTALOS 


The market hall that bounded the east side of the Agora was erected by Attalos 
II King of Pergamon early in his reign, 159-138 B.c. Just 2100 years later, on 
September 3rd, 1956, the building was rededicated for use as the Agora museum 
(PI. 30)." The ceremony, which took place in the presence of Their Hellenic Majesties, 
King Paul and Queen Frederika, with a goodly number of the people of Athens and 
many visiting scholars in attendance, formed part of the celebrations commemorating 
the 75th anniversary of the American School of Classical Studies. 

At the time of dedication the fabric of the building was virtually complete, the 
greater part of the public exhibition space was in order, and much archaeological 
material had already been transferred from the Excavation House to the basement 
storerooms of the Stoa. In the remaining months of 1956 work continued on the 
making of shelving and cabinets for the storerooms, on equipping the workrooms and 
offices, and on transferring the remainder of the archaeological finds. It is hoped 
that the whole undertaking can be completed early in the year 1957. 

By the end of 1955 the basement and the lower storey had been completed except 
for three Doric columns and the walls at the south end; the first five columns and 
most of the main walls of the upper storey were also in place. Within the year 
1956 the masonry of the walls was finished throughout, the remaining 85 marble 
columns were erected together with the elaborate marble entablature that crowns the 
facade, mosaic floors were laid throughout the colonnades of both storeys and on the 
terrace, wooden ceilings were inserted in the two main storeys, oak doors of ancient 
type were constructed for the six ancient shops that have been restored as individual 
rooms, and the greater part of the tile roof was laid. 

A great effort has been made to incorporate in the reconstruction a maximum 
amount of the ancient masonry that had survived in place. In general the stone work 
had suffered grievously in the fire of a.p. 267 which calcined and cracked the limestone 
to the point where it was barely capable of sustaining its own weight let alone that 
of the new construction. After a careful survey and consultation with the Department 
of Restoration in the Greek Ministry of Education it was decided to dismantle a small 
section of the shop-front wall of the building in the height of the upper storey. At the 


7 For earlier reports on the project cf. Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 55-57; XXIV, 1955, pp. 
59-61; XXV, 1956, pp. 66-68. The reconstruction has been supervised throughout by the New 
York firm of Messrs. W. Stuart Thompson and Phelps Barnum, represented on the job by Manual 
A. Tavarez. John Travlos has provided the evidence for the original design and has seen that the 
new conformed with the old. George Biris as Consulting Engineer worked out the solutions for 
the many unusual technical problems and supervised their execution. 
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northeast corner, however, it proved possible to preserve the ancient walls to their full 
height, together with one ancient cornice block which had never left its place. All that 
remained of the south end wall, approximately half the height of the lower storey, was 
also retained, its calcined inner face bearing grim testimony to the damage that could 
be done by burning the woodwork of an ancient stone building (Pl. 32, b). In these 
places the ancient masonry was relieved of the weight of the new by the use of pillars 
and beams of reinforced concrete which for the most part were incorporated in the 
thickness of the walls. 

A close examination of the loose-lying marble blocks from the superstructure of 
the building revealed that they too had suffered so much from the fire and their 
subsequent fall that very few could with safety be incorporated in the reconstruction 
of a building that was to be used again for public purposes. Representative pieces of 
the elements that constitute the facade were nevertheless inserted in the new material 
near the south end of the building (Pls. 31 and 32, b), where they are in full view of 
every visitor since the entrance to the building is now as in antiquity at this point. 
The remainder of the facade is thus left clear and clean, enabling one to appreciate its 
original appearance undistracted by patch work. 

The visitor interested in the history of the building will find further help in the 
second shop from the south end. This room has been fitted out as a “ museum of the 
Stoa.” On its shelves are displayed fragments from many of the more delicate ancient 
members such as the column capitals of the four different types. Here too are drawn 
plans and elevations of the building, a plastic model of its north end at a scale of 
1:50 and a set of photographs to illustrate the condition of the building before 
reconstruction. 

Among the most precious remains of the Stoa are the fragments of the architrave 
from its lower front order which bear the name of King Attalos and so establish the 
identification of the building. It had been hoped that these fragments might be incor- 
porated in the reconstruction at their proper place in the fagade. A major difficulty 
arose, however, when an intensive epigraphic study by Professor B. D. Meritt failed 
to yield a restoration which could be regarded as certain in respect of the full word- 
ing. Since the length of the inscription could not be fixed, neither could its precise 
position within the length of the facade. Had some one of several possible restorations 
been arbitrarily selected and carried out, embarrassment might well have been caused 
by the subsequent discovery of additional fragments, several pieces having come to 
light in the course of the recent excavations. Other deterrent factors were the ap- 
palling condition of the inscribed fragments which might well have imperilled the 
stability of the building had they been incorporated, the difficulty of reading the now 
heavily weathered letters at their original height, and the disturbing effect which 


8 Cf. Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, pp. 83-88, no. 31, pls. 18-21, 26-27. 
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would have resulted from the insertion of so many pieces of old material in the new. 
The Archaeological Council of the Ministry of Education, to whom the problem was 
referred, voted against the incorporation of the ancient fragments. Accordingly the 
smaller and more fragile pieces have been placed in the epigraphic storeroom beneath 
the Stoa terrace, while the larger fragments have been laid out on a low pedestal in 
front of the building where they may readily be seen and studied by all visitors 
CPs? oe 

Near by, in front of the terrace wall and opposite the mid point of the Stoa, a 
partial restoration has been made of the tall pedestal which was erected here contem- 
porary with the Stoa to support a four-horse chariot group in bronze. The many 
surviving blocks from this monument indicate that its pedestal was closely similar in 
design and scale to that of the so-called Monument of Agrippa at the entrance of the 
Acropolis. Elsewhere in front of the terrace wall have been set up a number of 
marble drums from isolated columns which must once have stood here, doubtless 
crowned by bronze statues. 

The principal exhibition gallery comprises the combined length of ten of the 
original shops of the lower storey near the middle of the building; the ancient dividing 
walls, having completely disappeared in this area, were simply omitted from the recon- 
struction (Pl. 33, a). For most times sufficient natural light has been assured by the 
enlargement of the ancient windows in the back wall of the Stoa and by the glazing of 
the shop doorways. Supplementary illumination is available in the form of four 
continuous rows of fluorescent lights above a false ceiling of translucent plastic. 

Within the long gallery a representative selection of the finds from the excavation 
has been set out in chronological sequence beginning with the Neolithic Period and 
ending with the Turkish. Private life is abundantly illustrated by the material from 
wells and graves, while the inscriptions, ostraka, kleroteria, dikasts’ ballots, and 
water clock constitute a unique assemblage of evidence for the study of the mechanics 
of public life in the ancient city state. 

To the south of the long gallery a smaller exhibition hall has been gained by 
throwing together the space of three ancient shops; this room has not yet been 
installed. 

Four of the ancient shops of the lower storey have been restored as individual 
rooms. One of the four contains the ‘‘ museum of the Stoa ” mentioned above (p. 104). 
A second houses a special exhibition to illustrate the wine trade in the ancient Mediter- 
ranean chiefly on the basis of the amphorae in which the wine was carried. In the 
third is illustrated the use of terracotta in the manufacture of roof tiles, water pipes, 
drain channels, well-heads, etc. The fourth shop is to serve as an information center 
and a room for the sale of photographs, publications and replicas of ancient objects. 

It is proposed to place in front of the walls in the colonnade of the lower storey 
a certain number of the better preserved statues. The first to be set up was Apollo 
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Patroos, the cult statue by Euphranor found near the temple of Apollo on the west 
side of the Agora by the Greek Archaeological Society in 1907, subsequently displayed 
in the National Museum and now brought back to within sight of his former home 
(Pl. 32, b).° Some characteristic inscribed stelai have also been placed against the 
inner columns in such a way as to profit from the excellent cross-lighting. 

The great bulk of the material from the excavation is not, however, suitable for 
public display. Provision has been made in the basement and in the upper storey for 
the storage of this category, under conditions which permit it to be readily found and 
studied by scholars. Thus the inscriptions are accommodated in a basement room 
beneath the terrace; here they are laid out on simple wooden shelving with well lighted 
work tables placed at convenient intervals (Pl. 33, b). Two other large basement 
rooms beneath the colonnade of the Stoa have received the fragmentary sculpture 
and architecture, the whole wine jars, the household pots and the many thousands of 
containers of potsherds preserved for documentary purposes. 

Another large class of “ study material ” consists of the hundreds of groups of 
objects (vases, lamps, terracotta figurines, jewelry, weapons, etc.) recovered from 
closed deposits such as wells, cisterns and graves. Glass-doored cabinets for the 
storage and display of this material have been erected in the rear aisle of the upper 
colonnade; they are closed off from the public by means of a screen of translucent 
glass in aluminum frames. The resultant damage to the aesthetic effect of the great 
colonnade must be balanced against the convenience of having all the material found 
in the Agora excavations readily accessible under one roof, and adequate space was 
not to be found elsewhere in the Stoa. 

The area at the back of the upper storey originally occupied by shops is now used 
in part for the accommodation of additional “ study material,’ such as coins and small 
finds, and in part for workrooms, studies and administrative offices. Washrooms for 
the staff have been provided in the upper storey, for the public in the lower storey. 

The general model of the Agora at a scale of 1:200 has been placed in a glass 
case in the front aisle of the upper colonnade in such a way that the visitor as he 
looks down on the ruins of the ancient buildings may be helped in visualizing their 
original appearance by turning his head toward the model. The model of the Acropolis, 
_ made at the same scale by Professor Gorham P. Stevens, now stands at the south end 
of the upper colonnade beside a great opening in the south wall which commands an 
excellent view of the actual Acropolis. 

In addition to providing a convenient museum where everything from the Agora 
excavations can be studied in immediate conjunction with the place where it was found 
and used, the reconstruction is fulfilling other expectations. Many visitors have 
acknowledged that it has brought them a new conception of the scale of ancient civic 


® Thanks are due to the Director and staff of the National Museum for facilitating the transfer 
of the statue. 
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architecture. The play of light and shade from hour to hour within the double 
colonnades is something that could not have been realized from paper studies alone. 
Architectural drawings and plaster models, moreover, had failed to bring out the 
satisfactory relationship in scale between the two storeys of the building whether 
viewed from within or without. The actual reconstruction has also allayed many 
fears as to the relation between the Stoa and its setting: in length and height it was 
adequate to its function of closing the east side of the square, yet it sits so low that 
its roof does not rise above those of the neighboring houses, nor does it compete for 
attention with either the Acropolis or the Temple of Hephaistos. 

The day of dedication provided striking evidence of the versatility and practicality 
of the stoa type of building. Some 1500 guests sat in comfort in the lower colonnade 
through the middle hours of a warm September day; after the formal ceremony the 
guests ascended to a reception in the upper colonnade where again the space was 
ample and the air agreeably cool. 


Homer A. THOMPSON 
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THREE CENTURIES OF HELLENISTIC TERRACOTTAS 


PART II: THE EARLY THIRD CENTURY B.C. 
(Piates 34-37) 


N my previous study of Hellenistic terracottas from the Athenian Agora, I have 

presented three deposits of the late fourth century B.c.’ I shall now attempt to 
trace the development of the craft during its period of richest flowering in Athens, 
namely, the third century B.c. 

The Agora excavations have produced numerous groups of pottery of this 
period, but, unfortunately, few of those which are the most reliable as regards chron- 
ology contained figurines. The one group which is presented in this article cannot be 
very closely dated, yet it offers sufficient material from which to develop an outline of 
coroplastic art during the earlier part of the third century. The reader is again 
warned that this study is only tentative and the results must be checked and corrected 
whenever additional evidence appears. 

Since the Hellenistic pottery which was published in 1934 °* is accessible to the 
reader and since the chronology there proposed has been tested by later excavations, 
it seems desirable to include all figurines found with that pottery, even if they be few. 
The various groups of pottery will be referred to by the names given them in the 
original publication; that under present consideration is Group B. We shall also deal 
soon with another larger deposit of this period, the Altar Well. In a subsequent 
article, we shall discuss Group C, the Satyr Cistern and the Komos Cistern of the 
later third century. 

Tl, A: GROUPS 
CHRONOLOGY 

The group of cisterns which produced the pottery called “ Group B ” * belonged 
to a house that stood between the south side of the Agora and the Areopagus. Near 
by a street led up past the Southwest Fountain House to the Areopagus.* The system 
included two “ chambers connected with one another and with a cylindrical draw-shaft 
by means of tunnels.” G. R. Edwards considers that most of the pottery from the 
filling after the abandonment of the cisterns does not date much later than ca. 300 
B.c.° Cisterns were, however, easily susceptible of disturbance. At some time after 


1 Hesperia, XXI, 1952, pp. 116-164; ibid., XXIII, 1954, pp. 72-107. 

2H. A. Thompson, Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 311-476. 

8 [bid., pp. 330-345. The deposit is now designated as H 16:3. 

* Tbid., pp. 330f. 

’ Dr. G. R. Edwards has rechecked all the groups since publication and has given me his opinion 
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these were filled, the main chamber suffered an intrusion. Several sherds of a plate of 
Pergamene ware and a lamp with a central rod (Type 27D of the forthcoming Cata- 
logue of Agora Lamps by R. H. Howland, dated last years of the third century down to 
ca. 150 B.c.) made their way into the deposit.° Likewise, although most of the 
figurines belong to styles that were prevalent at the turn of the fourth into the third 
centuries B.c. (that is, just a shade later than those of the previously published 
Demeter Cistern), one or two decidedly later pieces also appear (Nos. 9 and 12). 


TECHNIQUE 


The fabric of the figurines from Group B varies considerably. Several (e. g. 
Nos. 7 and 15 and an uncatalogued piece) are of soft clay, light red in color, like other 
pieces of the earlier fourth century. The warm pinkish buff color and fairly soft 
surface of No. 6 is like that of Demeter Cistern 7.‘ No. 6 was found in the lowest 
deposit of Group B. The color of the clay of most pieces from the upper filling in the 
South chamber is buff, but not so golden in tone as that of the mass of terracottas 
from the Coroplast’s Dump. Rather, it is more beige in hue, reaching in some cases 
to a light tan. This effect has probably been produced by a little smoke in the kiln; * 
a few examples are decidedly brownish on the surface (Nos. 4 and 14). The slip of 
No. 12 is well-preserved, hard and flaky, like that on a piece of early second century 
context from the North Slope of the Acropolis and another from the Pnyx, of the last 
quarter of the third century.® It seems probable, therefore, that our piece, No. 12, 
came into the cistern along with the Pergamene sherds, in the second century B.c. 
Another fabric fired hard to a yellow surface mottled with bright red patches occurs 
on the figure of a boy (No. 2); this fabric is observable also in deposits of the late 
third century B.c.” 

Few bases survive in this group; all are thin plaques (Nos. 7, 18, 14), the 
“Tanagra’”’ type par excellence. 

The neat hole left in the neck of No. 15 implies that the head was finished with a 


of the dating. All the Agora photographs are by Alison Frantz, except No. 17 (cast) by Hermann 
Wagner. 

~ Note also the close resemblance of the elongated fusiform unguentarium, B6, to C76, found 
in a context of the late third century B.c. 

7 Hereafter the Catalogue numbers of the Demeter Cistern, H esperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 106 ff. 
will be preceded by the letters D.C. ; those of the Hedgehog Well, Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 86 ff. 
by H. W. and those of the Coroplast’s Dump, Hesperia, 1, 1952, po, 198 on. by C.D. 

€T have learned much about these technical details from discussing the material with Dr. 
Frederick Matson of the Pennsylvania State University. 

° Hesperia, XX, 1951, p. 123; Hesperia, Supplement VII, fig. 56, no. 0; Ch Kleiner, 
Tanagrafiguren, 1942 (hereafter, Kleiner), p. 89 on the harder firing of late third century pieces. 

10 Agora T 880, 882 (from late third century contexts) ; T 2477, 2549, 2556 (probably of the 
third-second centuries B.c.). It should be noted here that these inventory numbers of unpublished 
terracottas are given with the thought that at some time after the final publication of the Agora 
terracottas, or, again, for the student in the Agora Museum, such references might be useful. 
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long conical tenon that fitted into the hole in the body. This technique was more 
frequently employed in Corinth” than in Athens. 

Little evidence is preserved regarding the backs of figurines in this group. The 
dancer (No. 7) has only a thin hand-made back plastered in its upper part against 
the mould-made front. This back has been attached to a plaque base by a strip of clay. 
No. 15, on the other hand, was made in two moulds, neatly joined at the sides. The 
back is practically unworked. The back of the small solid figure of Eros (No. 4) has 
been roughly modelled by hand, though the limbs and wings were made separately in 
moulds and carefully attached. In general, it seems that by the early third century the 
flat back had disappeared. For the rest, we can safely assume, from the appearance 
of the interior, that the backs were usually mould-made. 

The interiors are in general neatly smoothed, except for two cases. The inside 
of No. 12 is rather carelessly finished, a fact which suggests that it is the latest piece 
in the group. In No. 14 instead of patting the wet clay, as in No. 12, the fingers have 
pulled long sweeping grooves, a trick that characterizes late third to second century 
pieces. The tan color of this scrap also suggests a later date. 

More white slip and color have been preserved here than in any of our previous 
groups. The female head (No. 16) shows abundant red in the hair, painted over 
white, but only in front of the circlet; on top the white was forgotten and the red 
applied directly to the clay. Exactly the same oxide red was painted on the seat over 
which the drapery falls in No. 14; thereafter the white wash,” needed beneath the 
paler colors of the drapery, was applied and splashed carelessly over the red. Traces 
of very pale blue bands survive on the drapery of No. 14, as also on No. 12, where 
the blue runs around the neck and down the right side. This color has faded to a 
gray, but tiny flecks suggest that it was originally a copper frit. On this piece, the 
slip is thick and crackled, shaded with yellow brush lines in the folds.” On No. 11, 
gray, which was perhaps originally blue, occurs over a large area of drapery. The 
blue is a clear sky-blue on No. 13. 

In addition to the four moulds presented here, the cistern yielded fragments of at 
least five others (T 292, 305, 308, 338, 339), enough to suggest that this group 
contains waste froma shop. All are like those of class 2 from the Coroplast’s Dump,” 


11 Cf, Corinth, XII, nos. 265, 286. 

12 For a recent analysis of the white slip used as a basis for color on figurines, see R. A. 
Higgins, Catalogue of the Terracottas in the British Museum, London, 1954, p. viii, who concluded 
that it was white clay. Cf. J. H. and S. H. Young, Terracotta Figurines From Kourion in Cyprus, 
Philadelphia, 1955, p. 189, describe “ the white ground as being a thin layer . . . of calcium car- 
bonate.” This discrepancy should be further studied. 

18Cf. a similar treatment in D. Burr, Terra-cottas from Myrina, 1934 (hereafter, Boston 
Myrinas), pl. XXIX, no. 70; cf. the shadows painted in the folds of paintings in a Bulgarian tomb, 
V. Micoff, Le Tombeau antique prés de Kazanlak, Sofia, 1954, pls. XX XIX ff. 

14 Hesperia, XXI, 1952, p. 124. 
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which were perfectly finished behind by neat rounding. Mostly the fabric is hard, 
particularly dry in No. 17 and on some uncatalogued specimens. Tabs were used to 
fasten the moulds, presumably while they were setting around the patrix, or model, 
not, as previously thought, around the figurine; for in the latter case, the clay tabs 
would never have been baked on as they are.” No. 17 is so fresh and sharp on the 
edges that it could never have been used. 

Another experimental piece (No. 6) is one of the finest terracottas ever found 
in the Agora and indeed, in Athens. It is evidently a study for an ambitious work. 
The technique by which this head was made is clear. A lump of clay was roughly 
shaped by hand. Then the modeller kneaded and carelessly added small bits of clay, 
applying them as he wished to the core, until it acquired a skin one to four millimeters 
in thickness, which has in places peeled. Next he worked up the features with a graver, 
touching them with quick extremely skilful strokes, and then with a tiny point he 
incised details such as the eyeballs and hairlines in the moustache. Since these details 
would not have taken in a mould, let alone an impression of it, since the ear and back 
of the bald head are unworked, and particularly since the nose and mouth are so 
deeply undercut that they never could have been drawn from a mould, we must con- 
clude that the piece is merely a sketch, preparatory to the creation of a model. 

The number of unfinished pieces or discards in the group is large. Apart from 
those catalogued, there were a number of tiny scraps from the cistern. These have 
all been fired, though some to only a slight degree. R. V. Nicholls plausibly suggests 
that the scraps and discards were used for help in stacking good material in the kiln.” 

The most significant of the trial pieces in this group, according to Nicholls, is the 
unfinished mould for a Corinthian capital (No. 19). The mould for one third is 


15 Tbid., cf. the “ setting lines ” used on Corinthian moulds: Corinth, XV, i, p. 83. 

16 J quote a letter, dated February 23, 1953, from Mr. Nicholls: 

“Why were they fired? I have talked the matter over briefly with Mary Williamson (of the 
Wedgwood family) and, apart from my original suggestion about the use of waster and trial pieces 
in stacking (probably quite a factor, because the stacking of an entire kiln with terracottas must have 
been something of a problem), there emerges the important point that your trial pieces and wasters 
may have been used as “ filling ” in the stacking of the kiln. Apparently, in order to receive an even 
and economic firing, it is necessary to pack the kiln quite full and to achieve this it is modern practice 
to tuck the wasters into the awkward spaces. It seems to me to be conceivable that your trial pieces 
and wasters may often have found their way in this capacity to awkward positions at the outer edge 
of the kiln where actual finished terracottas would never be stacked and so have undergone a less 
complete firing than the rest of the material. 

“Why were the wasters allowed to become leather-hard and so useless save for the above 
purposes? It has been my experience that Attic clay loses its plasticity very quickly in Attic summer 
shade once reduced to a layer a few millimeters high and exposed to the air on both sides. The 
clay of your unfinished mould for a capital, for example, was probably only a few minutes out from 
the clay-pat when the coroplast despaired of it, but it would already have dried out sufficiently to 
make it unwise to try and reuse it as it would no longer give a crack-free impression. Also I imagine 
that the volume of wasters at any one time would not be sufficient to warrant retreating of their clay. 
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preserved. Evidently the model had been made of a hard material, probably metal, 
possibly wood. It looks as though the leaves had existed on the patrix, but had come 
off blurred on the mould.” The coroplast had tried to correct errors by smoothing the 
bell in the wet mould, with the intention of trying a new impression. But he had then 
abandoned the project. 

It is perhaps unwise to place much significance on the depths at which the 
figurines in this group were found. However, it is clear from the excavation that those 
from the blind chamber were deposited before the others. These are: the two heads 
(Nos. 6 and 16), the Dancer (No. 7), the mould for the dog (No. 17) and the two 
fragments of drapery (No. 10 and one not catalogued ). 

In the bottom of the cistern were found the “doll” (No. 1), scraps of mould 
fragments and two bits of drapery (Nos. 9 and 11). These may well be a little earlier 
than the pieces from depth 1.80-2.00 m., namely, the soldier (No. 5), the Eros (No. 
4), and a fragment from a female figure (No. 15). 

The latest must be those from depths 1.00-1.50 m. which were found with the 
Pergamene ware and lamp mentioned above, namely, the draped female (No. 12), 
drapery bits (Nos. 8, 13 and 14) and a patrix (No. 16). 

From the very top came the childish figure (No. 2). The significance of this 
sequence will be studied in the conclusion. 

The condition of the terracottas in this group tells us little about their age. In 
general, they are somewhat battered and fragmentary so that they probably were all 
discards of some years’ standing when they found their way into the Cistern. Luckily 
for us, the sketch of the man’s head (No. 6) is the freshest and must have been 
discarded just after firing, probably when it had served its purpose toward the creation 
of a model. The color is so well preserved on No. 12 that it would seem to be among 
the latest discarded. 


TYPES AND SUBJECTS 
JoInTED FicurE: No. 1 


Only one fragment survives of the nude articulated figures that were very popular 
during the fourth century B.c. This example is male, like two from the Coroplast’s 
Dump (Nos. 5, 6). Decidedly rare elsewhere in Greece, the male “ doll” was not 
uncommon in Attica. Five were found on the Acropolis.** Among these only one (No. 
1456) has anything like the exaggeratedly long chest of our fragment. Of those from 
the Agora," only two (T 470 and to a lesser degree T 408, both from the Middle Stoa 
building filling) have this peculiarity. These two must date before ca. 150 B.c. and, to 


17 T owe this diagnosis and much other help to Miss Clairéve Grandjouan. 

18 TD). Brooke, Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum, II, nos. 1277, 1279, 1286, 1455, 1456, p. 428. 
For a fine example probably from Boeotia, cf. 4.J.A., XXXIV, 1930, p. 471, fig. 22 B. 

19 T 408, 470, 2055, 2098, 2133, 2201, 3024. 
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judge from fabric and form, most probably fall in the third century. This evidence 
suggests that a fancy for male “ dolls ” of this strangely long-chested variety had held 
for a limited time. The musculature on our No. 1 is not blurred, as in later Hellenistic 
figures, and the side is cut clean and straight, not rounded. This figure, then, is 
probably to be dated at the end of the fourth century B.c. 


Mate Ficures: Nos. 2-5 


The little figure of a child (No. 2) presumably held in his right hand a cymbal or 
fruit, as do many children of the period.” Very possibly also a dog jumped up toward 
it to form one of those delightful genre groups that were very popular during the 
third century B.c. A nude well modelled male arm (No. 3) indicates the presence of 
another male figure, presumably gesticulating; it may have been a flying Eros.” 

A more significant piece is the little Eros (No. 4) gaily poised on a stele, his arms 
outstretched, presumably toward a lady who stood beside him; possibly the fragment 
No. 11 actually comes from the group. That our piece was connected with another 
figure is indicated by the break and by a strip of clay on the right side of the stele. 
The group as a whole will be discussed under No. 11. The frisky Eros perching for 
a moment, ready to be off again in a flash according to his nature, is a favorite topic 
of Hellenistic art in all media. In terracotta, the type was widespread. Good parallels 
come from the Isthmia, Tarentum and Myrina.” This Agora piece is charmingly 
modelled with warm understanding of the childish forms. The plump stomach and 
thighs are those of a real baby, more naturalistically rendered than the boy Eros, 
C.D. 11. At the same time, it is less perfunctory than the rendering of the Eros 
from the Altar Well (No. 2). The wings on these two pieces are almost identical, 
but the general spirit of modelling of No. 4, which suggests a work in bronze, would 
seem to be a trifle earlier than that of Altar Well No. 2. Both these are also more 
carefully rendered than the two from another third century deposit.* Shades of 
chronological difference, however, must not be labored. We are probably safe in 
placing the Eros from Group B in the first quarter of the third century B.c. 

If this dating is correct (and it is supported by technical considerations), we face 
an inconsistency in the chronology of certain terracottas from Myrina which appear 
remarkably close in style. Two figurines in Boston, for instance, one of a boy 
carrying a jar and the other a flying Eros,” both show the delicate modelling in the 


20 For the general type, cf. TK II, p. Zoli 200; lapos Etc: 

21 Cf, Boston Myrinas, pls. XVI ff. ; 

22 Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, p. 139, no. 16, pl. 56b; TK II, p. 263, 10 and 3. GE P. Wuilleumier, 
Tarente, pl. XXXVI, 2, and A. Levi, Le Terrecotte figurate del Museo Nazionale di Napoli, p. 52, 
fig. 52. 

28 T intend to discuss this in a subsequent article. 

24 T 880, 882 from Deposit E 14: 1, a cistern of the early third century B.c. 

25 Boston Myrinas, nos. 22 and 41, pls. X and XVI. Cf. for instance the legs of the fine Sleeping 
Eros: Metropolitan Museum, Handbook, 7th ed., p. 262. 
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spirit of a bronze-work, with a sensitive feeling for the chubby body and legs, just as 
in our piece. Technically, moreover, these two are so close to Boston Nos. 44 and 45 
that it is hard to believe that they are not products of one shop. But No. 22 bears on 
its back the imprint of a coin which numismatists assure me must be dated ca. 200 
B.c° We have then a discrepancy of ca. 100 years. These problems must be restudied 
later. It is sufficient to draw attention to them here.” 

An unusual piece is the figure of a fully armed hoplite, as presented by the original 
mould (No. 5). The inside of the mould has been well worn from frequent use; the 
rounded back is close to that of the finest from the Coroplast’s Dump. The subject is 
unusual, for, despite the military preoccupations of the Greeks, after the earliest period 
they seldom made figurines of warriors. Only a few Hellenistic types were created: 
a playful child soldier,” the Gallic warrior, who naturally attracted attention as a new 
ethnic type when he entered Greece during the third century B.c., and this hoplite, 
standing at ease. Most of the other known examples come from Boeotia, though one 
has been bought in Smyrna. The fragment from Smyrna shows a cuirass modelled 
like the nude torso, with a narrow border above the hanging leather lappets, much like 
ours.”® The Boeotian examples, of which many are now in the National Museum in 
Athens, are even closer to ours; if all were illustrated, an exact parallel might be 
found. Basing our restoration on these figures, we can assume that the right hand was 
held out, probably supporting a spear. The left, not bent sharply up to the neck as is 
usual on the Boeotian specimens, is pressed close to the body and the hand is extended 
forward under the cloak. It seems not impossible, though unprecedented, that the left 
hand held a shield. The long cloak or chlamys is fastened on the right shoulder, hang- 
ing diagonally across the body.” The chiton beneath the cuirass is rendered carefully 
as a clinging material with many folds between the legs, in more detail than on the 
Boeotian versions. 

This costume is, of course, well known from Attic grave-stones. The cuirasses 
on these reliefs vary slightly, particularly in the elaborate decoration of the bottom, 
but the best parallel for ours is provided by the Aristonautes figure which differs from 


26 Mr, Newell made the original diagnosis; cf. Boston Myrinas, p. 42. This dating was recently 
confirmed by the kindness of Miss Margaret Thompson. 

27 T have long felt that, in my original publication, I relied too heavily on the evidence of this 
coin stamp. Further study suggests that many Myrinas which I placed in the early second century 
should have been dated in the third century, particularly nos. 16, 22, 41, 44-45, 65-68, 89, 99, about 
which I now feel reasonably certain. 

28 E.g. C. D. Nos. 59, pl. 40; 73, pl. 41. 

20 Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 174, fig. 20, p. 

80 A. Laumonier, “ Terres-cuites d’Asie mineure,” B.C.H., LXX, 1946, p. 314, pl. XIV, 2 
(H. 0.07 m.) 

%1 TK II, p. 237, 1-3: Martha, Catalogue des figurines . . . d’Athénes, pp. 86 ff., where ten 
are listed. They are all of approximately the same scale, usually ca. 0.25 m. high. 
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ours only in having a triple row of lappets.** Since this grave-stone is usually dated 
at the end of the fourth century, it gives support to our dating on technical grounds 
and places our mould probably around 320 B.c., along with the latest pieces from the 
Coroplast’s Dump. It is noteworthy that a votive plaque of a cuirass from Corinth 
was found in a deposit of the late fourth to third century B.c.™ 

Our mould is so well modelled that we feel the differentiation of texture between 
the chiton and the heavy cloak, which hangs in a few deep folds. The diagonals accent 
the height of the figure and give a slight suggestion of swaying; the V-shaped folds 
emphasize the triangle of the cloak and suggest its thick woollen substance. The air 
of poise and competence in the figure gives the feeling of a bronze, although I can 
quote no bronze parallel. The warriors shown on bronze mirrors and reliefs are nude. 
This is no hero, but a young hoplite, a symbol of Athenian military pride after the 
army had surrendered to the Macedonians and become more conscious of the value 
of soldiers. Had the head of our figure survived, we might have been able to tell 
whether this was intended as a sympathetic portrayal of a youth or a sly criticism of 
the hoplites, who for a brief time in the twenties enjoyed a monopoly of the franchise.” 
It is difficult to correlate the chequered pages of Athenian history with the choice of 
themes in popular art; but when a totally new theme is introduced, we feel curiosity 
regarding its motivation. 

The little hand-made study of a bearded head (No. 6) is a masterpiece, modelled 
in the fullest plastic style. The head is conceived in large masses of which the volume 
is enlivened through animated surface movement. Chiaroscuro is produced by the 
skilful handling of deep-set but protruding eyes, by the thick locks of the beard. The 
lips, parted, are about to speak; the eyes are alert. Age is presented as beautiful, 
honored, endowed with wisdom—a true picture of a Greek philosopher. Yet can we 
seriously regard this head as a portrait? 

A few parallels must be considered to elucidate the significance of this head. 
First, we must compare it with contemporary Silen masks, which exist in abundance, 
as for example, in a superb series from Tarentum.* In general type they certainly 
resemble our piece. Many show the high-domed bald head, the heavy roll over the 
outer corners of the eyes, the flat nose with wide nostrils, the sagging cheeks and 
drooping moustache. But there are significant differences: the Silens’ eyes are heavy- 
lidded, but wide-open and popping; the beard is stylized (as befits an architectural 
piece) ; most important of all, the ears are long and pointed. Place our piece beside 


88 Diepolder, Die attischen Grabreliefs, 1931, p. 52, pl. 50. 

84 Corinth, XII, no. 376, pl. 34. 

85 In 322/1 B.c. the vote in Athens was restricted to those liable for hoplite service, cf. Ferguson, 
Hellenistic Athens, p. 22. But in 318 z.c. the situation had shifted so that “thousands of men who 
had been disfranchised were again entitled to exercise the rights of citizens,” p. 32. 

86 C. Laviosa, “ Le artefisse fittili di Taranto,” Archeologica Classica, V1, 1954, pl. UAXVE 


I owe this reference to Professor Erik Sjoqvist. 
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them and then beside the applied heads of the “ philosophical Silen” type from 
Gela *’ and it becomes clear that our head is not bestial, but human. 

It has been suggested that this is a Silen or Papposilenos of New Comedy, of 
which Hellenistic representations at least are not uncommon.” But there is nothing 
mask-like about this face, nor are the figurines of actors at this period on such a 
scale nor of such quality. The ears are usually animal, though on certain parallels, 
such as a smaller terracotta from Ruvo,” the human aspect is emphasized. 

The best parallels known to me are fragmentary heads from Cyprus and South 
Russia.” Both have the same deep-set eyes with drooping lids and protruding balls, 
the same sagging cheeks, but the beards are rendered in finer lines and the general 
aspect is harsher. But the type is very close to ours; both were very probably inspired 
by Attic models if they are not actually imports from Athens. Winter places the 
Russian fragment among his series of old men and pedagogues, of which several 
are reminiscent of our head.* 

The scanty evidence available makes it more likely that our head represents a 
pedagogue or a teacher than a Silen. Yet, at this period, the facial types are one 
and the same. This fact has been pointed out by Weickert in a study of a terracotta 
from the Loeb Collection.“? Almost twice the size of ours, finished as a mask and 
found with a series of New Comedy masks at Olbia,** the Loeb figure looks like a dull 
copy of our Athenian head. Weickert has perspicaciously analysed the elements in 
this mask, which, on the one hand, clearly represents the tired Papposilenos, on the 
other, inevitably suggests the face of Socrates.** For, as Weickert points out, the old 
Silen is the Teacher xar’ efoyyv, the #Surros Saiuwv. This must have been a literary 
conception long before it was expressed in art, for even the descriptions of Socrates 
by his contemporaries are couched in just these terms. 

Alcibiades, in the Symposium, remarks of Socrates: “I say that he is most like 
the Silens ... and I say again that he resembles the Satyr, Marsyas.” “ In detail, his 


87 Cf, P, Orlandini, “ Le nuove antefisse sileniche di Gela,” ibid., p. 266, pl. Gl. 

88 TK II, p. 397, 1 and 3, 398 ff. This suggestion was made by Dr. Gerhard Kleiner. 

*° Ibid., p. 395, 6 (H. 0.19 m.). 

40 Encyclopédie photographique de l'art, Louvre II, p. 160a (from Kourion, H. 0.058 m.) ; 
TK Il, p. 402, 7 = Materialy po archeologii Rossii, VU, 1892, pl. III, 4 (photograph, much less 
fierce looking than the drawing). 

41 TK II, p. 403, 3, 4 and 8. Cf. Corinth, XV, ii, pl. 30, no. 17, a fourth century example. 

427. Sieveking, Sammlung Loeb, Bronzen, Terrakotten, Vasen, 1916, pl. 24, 5, pp. 27f. CH. 
0.09 m.) ; C. Weickert, “ Maske eines Silens in Sammlung Loeb,” Festschrift fiir James Loeb, 
Munich, 1930, pp. 103 ff., pl. XV. 

43 Cf, Sieveking, op. cit., pl. 24, a series from Olbia that would certainly seem to belong together. 

44 Cf. Weickert, op. cit., pp. 109f. Cf. J. J. Bernouilli, Griechische Ikonographie, 1, pp. 184 ff., 
pls. XXI, XXII; K. Schefold, Die Bildnisse der antiken Dichter, Basel, 1954, p. 68 (Naples head, 
ae “e original dated by Schefold ca. 380 B.c.), p. 82 (Terme head, from another, dated ca. 

BG), 

45 Plato, Sympos., 215 B; cf. Xenophon, Sympos., IV, 19. 
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features are given thus: é¢0adpot émddauo,** “ protruding eyes,” a perfect descrip- 
tion of the eyes of our head, where the eyeballs are accented with unusual emphasis; 
TO OLov THS pws, BuKTHpes avanémravras,” also a perfect description of the wide 
flanged nostrils; waxéa ra xeihy,** true, but less apparent. Other details, such as bald- 
ness and untidy hair, need not be insisted upon. In short, our head answers in all 


details to the literary descriptions of Socrates. 


Commentators on these passages of the Symposia, which relate also to the 
surviving copies of statues of Socrates, are at a loss to estimate how much the face of 
the famous philosopher actually did resemble that of an ugly old Silen and how much 
the artistic type of the Silen influenced the literary as well as the artistic pattern. 
Inevitably, a Greek sculptor undertaking to represent Socrates would have represented 
him by a Silen type, whether in the older idealized style of the Naples head or in the 
livelier intense manner of those renderings attributed to Lysippos.* 

Weickert shows how the Loeb mask (and this is even more true of our head) 
closely resembles the portraits of Socrates that are usually associated with the name 
of Lysippos, though he believes that the type given by the British Museum statuette 
dates earlier, likening it to the Korallion grave stele of ca. 340 B.c.°° He goes on to 
argue that, though the Silen type created the Socrates portrait, so, inversely, did those 
famous portraits find reflection in Silen types of later date. This shrewd analysis 
explains, without insistence on identification, the startling similarity between our little 
clay head and the marble copies of portraits of Socrates, such as the Terme or Louvre 
pieces. All have the egg-shaped head,” the straight forehead, the deepset eyes with 
protruding eyeballs, the wide flanged nose, the trailing moustache over the thick 
beard. But our tiny original has more beauty of expression, more vital personality, 
more tenderness—less that is, of the Silen, more of the philosopher—than any of the 
major works. Is this surprising fact not due to its being an original, fresh from the 
hand of a fourth century master, even if only a coroplast? 

I should suggest, therefore, that our head is not a conscious imitation of a 
Lysippan portrait of Socrates, but an expression, in miniature, of the same idea, of 
the interest in philosophers and teachers, which was so vigorous in Athens at the 
turn of the fourth century and several decades thereafter. Major and minor bronzes, 


46 Xenophon, Sympos., V, 5. 

“7 Tbid., Vi, 0. 

ae [Did Vis se 

49 For a recent discussion, with references, of the two chief Socrates types, see Schefold, 
Bildnisse, pp. 68, 82, notes p. 204, 206. Pictures of the more important Socrates portraits are 
conveniently assembled in M. Bieber, Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age, 1955, figs. 124-139. 

50 Op, cit., p. 107, figs. 6 and 8. hen iver 

’1 The high-domed head, however, could not have been intended to indicate high intelligence, 
for, as Harold F. Cherniss has pointed out to me, common Greek belief at this period did not 
place the seat of vots in the brain. 
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marbles and small clay figurines all speak of the reflective mood, the retreat, as the 
world became too much to bear, into the uses of philosophy. In 306 B.c. after a period 
when philosophers had been hounded and the discursive association beloved by the 
Athenians had been in mortal danger, Epikouros established his school in Athens.” 
Continuing the good work in 301 B.c., the moderates gave up the requirement of a long 
military service for the ephebes and “ expected or required ” them to listen to lectures 
by the philosophers. Immediately thereafter, Zeno opened his school in the Stoa 
Poikile and the age of reason began. 

This is the background against which we must picture the old teachers or pro- 
fessors moving, purse or garland in hand, diptych and stylus ready, across the market- 
place. We see them less vividly in the long series of statues than in the little clay 
scenes. In the Metropolitan Museum is a fine example of a late fourth century teacher 
writing letters for a little boy to learn. The old fellow is bald, wrinkled, bearded, with 
“ Socratic” face. Another, believed by Curtius to be Attic,” shows a pedagogue 
or a teacher in exasperation, seizing the boy by the ear, ready to strap him. Many 
other studies on the theme come from all over the Greek world. One derives, for ex- 
ample, from the Theban Kabeirion, another from Eretria,® both glancing downward 
at their charges with weary patience and fundamental kindliness. So our head also 
seems to glance. 

One of the finest of these terracotta teachers or professors is a hand-made, deli- 
cately modelled example in the Louvre.” Very aged and weak, he leans heavily on his 
staff. He is bald, bearded, and stump-nosed. There is no hint of the Silen, no reference 
to tradition; this is an old man who may well have been the coroplast’s grandfather. 
This Louvre figure has long been considered Attic, a conjecture well supported by its 
fabric and restrained but masterly modelling, and by the discovery, in the Kerameikos 
excavations, of a similar, though not identical, figure.” 

The Kerameikos figure, which is unfortunately headless, is in turn extremely 
close to one in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (Pl. 35).° In fact, it is probably 


°2 Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 107. 

8 Ibid., pp. 127 f. 

%* TK II, p. 403, 10; cf. Bieber, Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age, fig. 588 = B.M.M.A., XIX, 
1924, p. 128, fig. 1 (from Asia Minor. H. ca. 0.12 m.). 

55 Arch. Zeit., 1882, pl. 8, 1, col. 157 = TK II, p. 403, 4. 

56 Tbid., p. 403, 3 and 8. 

57 Louvre CA490, ibid., p. 402, 6 = Mon. Piot, II, 1895, pp. 169 f., pl. XX. Cf. Charbonneaux, 
Terres cuites grecques, Paris, 1936, no. 85 (front) ; Schneider-Lengyel, Griechische Terrakotten, 
Munich, 1936, fig. 88 (side). The head is so unlike any others of this class that one is tempted to 
suggest that it may not belong to the body. 

8 Unpublished. In the Kerameikos Museum, Athens. 

°° Inv, 13.155. P. H. 0.12m.; pink flesh, reddish brown on cloak. I owe the privilege of 
publishing this figure as well as the photograph on Plate 35 to the courtesy of the Trustees of the 
Museum and Miss Hazel Palmer. 
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from the same mould. This bent old man carries his head, which is of Silen type 
and coarser than ours, poked awkwardly forward, as though he were Diogenes 
seeking for a honest man. He leans on his staff as he walks. His mantle is wrapped 
‘carelessly around his body; bunches of folds hanging over his shoulder and down his 
left side contrast with wide plain areas around his body. These two pieces should be 
compared with the not dissimilar, but more sophisticated, bronze statue of “ Her- 
marchos” in the Metropolitan Museum. This, however, portrays the dignified 
philosopher, whose noble character is expressed by his idealized face. The terracottas 
bring us closer to the common race of schoolmasters who hobbled along the streets 
followed by a gang of teasing youths. 


It is illuminating to compare these types of the earliest third century with a 
figurine found in a well at Corinth, dating from the late third to early second century.” 
This philosopher stands quietly, with no hint of intended movement, either physical 
or spiritual. His head, which bears no trace of the Silen, echoes that of the solemn 
portraits of contemporary philosophers. It is tilted backward in reflection rather than 
forward in search. The drapery is sketched over his body in linear rigid cross-folds, 
much like those on a figure from the Agora Komos Cistern of the same period.” 

In this series, then, we can trace the history of the philosophical type—the tradi- 
tional hieratic Silen or Ugly Wise Old Man (did not the centaur Cheiron teach 
Achilles?) is tempered to a sensitive naturalistic portrait, best exemplified by our head 
from Group B, and then gives way to a contemplative type before the end of the third 
century B.C. 

This series also shows how closely the coroplasts followed contemporary ideas 
and styles, particularly in bronze. If bronze-workers and coroplasts were not col- 
leagues, they certainly must have been neighbors, well acquainted with each other's 
ideas and styles, throughout the entire third century B.c. It is indeed possible that the 
larger scale, the incisive marking of the eyeballs, the deep undercutting of the beard, 
the delicate detail of our head indicate that it was a study for a bronze. Unfortunately, 
such bronzes are extraordinarily rare in the late fourth century B.c. and offer us no 
parallels. We shall discuss other evidence for this possibility below under No. 19. 


FEMALE Ficures: Drapep: Nos. 7-15 


Several figures of dancers are representatives of a favorite fourth century type 
(Nos. 7-9). Dancers, playing tambourines or castanets as their thin garments flutter 


60 Richter, Handbook, 7th ed., p. 263, fig. 103, a= Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes in 


the Metropolitan Museum, p. 70, no. 120. 

61S. Weinberg, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, pl. 14, rp 

2 Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pIPKELE 22 Mrs: Stillwell has called my attention to this close 
resemblance. The figure will be published in another article in this series. 
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wildly behind them, were already popular at Olynthos “ before the middle of the 
fourth century. Our fragments, though sadly battered, clearly belong to that class. 
Two come from the lower parts of figures (Nos. 7-8). On the mould fragment 
(No. 8), the rush of skirts is worked out in large ogival folds, which in their haste 
curve back on themselves at the bottom. This is the style prevalent in the earlier fourth 
century, as, for example, on the famous “ Titeux ” dancer in the Louvre. The mould 
is presumably earlier than the fragment from the figurine, No. 7. On this piece, the 
advanced left leg moves forward, drawing behind it a mass of drapery on which 
folds are lightly sketched; the right leg also stands clear of the drapery. This treat- 
ment is like that on the Running Niobid,” of which the original is usually placed in 
the late fourth century. These finely etched folds also remind one of the reliefs and 
drawings on bronze mirrors of the same period.® 

In contrast, No. 9 shows an entirely different spirit. The fabric of the piece is 
thin, hard, smooth-surfaced, with sharp-cut internal nick and an abrupt reversal of 
the movement at the bottom. It is, in fact, very like a piece from the Komos Cistern, 
of the late third century B.c.” Stylistically, not only this parallel, but a series all 
showing this bold style, like the bronze Baker Dancer,” suggest that this scrap from 
our Group B must be among the later objects from that cistern. A fragmentary 
mould (No. 10) also shows the nicks that are often present on drapery of the third 
century. 

One of the finest pieces of modelling in Group B comes from a sizable figure 
wrapped in a mantle (No. 11). In fabric it is close to the Eros (No. 4) discussed 
above. Probably both came from a group, the woman leaning on a stele from which 
the child looked up, his arms outstretched toward her. The flattened line of breakage 
on the proper left side of the woman’s figure matches, though without joining, that on 
the proper right side of the stele. The quality of the modelling is also in harmony with 
that of the child. The systems of folds are carefully thought out to give the feeling 
of a heavy fabric. The main curves shape the thigh, but within its appointed course 
each fold has a life of its own, made fresh by delicate surface modulation. Retouching 


6. g. D. M. Robinson, Olynthus, VII, pls. 22 f., nos. 182, 185, etc. 

64 Schneider-Lengyel, Gr. Terrakotten, fig. 54: Charbonneaux, Terres cuites grecques, no. 55. 
Cf. the examples from Olynthos; Olynthus, XIV, pls. 75 f., 224 f. 

65 Bieber, Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age, fig. 264; cf. fig. 265. 

6° E.g. W. Ziichner, Griechische Klappspiegel, 1942, pl. 5, KS 9 for the earlier type (ca. 
“350 B.c.”) and fig. 97, KS 162 for later (“third quarter of the fourth century”) and fig. 49, 
KS 161 (first half of the third century). 

6? A photograph of this piece appeared in 4.J.A4., LIV, 1950, p. 377, fig. 9. It will be published 
in the next article in this series. 

8 Ibid., pp. 371 ff. and parallels there cited. Cf. also Boston Myrinas, nos. 68-69 (which I 
should now date well within the third century B.c.). These heavy folds appear on the paintings in a 
Bulgarian tomb, Micoff, Tombeau de Kazanlak, pls. XXIX ff. 

6° General type: TK II, p. 82, 7; 83; 6; 97, 6, etc. 
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has brought out sharp shadows, very like those on metal-work. This piece, when 
compared with good “ Tanagras,” " shows an even finer finish than they received, yet 
it is not overdramatized as on certain specimens of the later third century.” 

Now that we have a clear picture of the work of the end of the fourth century 
B.C., as evidenced by the examples from this cistern group, we find it very hard to 
reconcile a larger fragment from a draped female figure (No. 12) with the rest of 
the material. It is different technically, as we have seen.” The profile shows flat 
breasts and protruding ribs, not at all in the style of the piece just described. The 
surface is dull, with one rather casual vertical fold, which is set off by sharp cuts of 
the graver rather than by modelled shadows. This type of fold occurs on a Nike from 
the Pnyx from a context of the late third century B.c., on a dancer from the filling 
of the Middle Stoa in the Agora, which goes down to about the mid second century, 
and on other examples, already discussed. The Group B fragment shows a woman 
with her right arm akimbo; she probably leaned on a support at her left, as does a 
similar piece from Priene, which dates before ca. 125 B.c.” This is a period when 
terracottas follow the Pergamene sculptural style with surprising fidelity.” A fine 
example from Myrina retains this sculptural feeling far better than does our Diecem: 
In this case, Athens is clearly copying, not creating, the style. All available evidence, 
then, places this fragment, No. 12, very near the middle of the second century B.c. 
It must have entered the cistern with the Pergamene plate and the lamp mentioned 
above.” This dating is confirmed by comparison with pieces from later groups of the 
Hellenistic series: it seems closest to one from Group D, but not far from one from 
Group E, of the late second century.” We shall discuss these interrelations later. 

A few insignificant scraps from draped figures or from their moulds do not 
merit publication, but they are of good quality. Their nature may be indicated by 
citing two characteristic samples, Nos. 13-14. No. 13 shows a shoe projecting from 
massive drapery, as on the Baker Dancer.” It is of the same scale. The bands of gold 
leaf on the drapery show that it was once an expensive piece. 


70 B. g. Kleiner, pl. 5; pl. 9, a. 

1B. g. ibid., pl. 14, a; cf. pl. 6, where the folds lose their organic union with the surface and 
become emphatic lines imposed upon it. 

72 See above, p. 109. 

73 Hesperia, Supplement VII, 1943, p. 141, fig. 56, no. 30. 

74 Cf, A.J.A., LIV, 1950, p. 377, fig. 10. 


75 Priene, p. 351, fig. 416. ; 
76 Boston Myrinas, p. 16; cf. Kleiner, p. 215 and Winter, KB, pp. 360. is 
77 Athens, Nat. Mus. 4998: Winter, KB, p. 360, No. 6= R. Horn, Stehende weibliche 


Gewandstatuen, 1931, pl. 30, 2 (dated in very early second century B.c.). Cf. Boston Myrinas, 


p. 58, Kleiner, p. 215. 


78 See above, p. 109. 
7? Groups D and E will be published in a later article on second century groups. 


20 Cf, 4.J.A., LIV, 1950, p. 373, fig. 2. 
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The other scrap apparently comes from a seated figure (No. 14); only the red 
seat and the ends of drapery are preserved. The folds are rounded and slightly flaring ; 
they bear thin cuts in their surface. The zigzag end is naturalistically rendered, with 
well articulated turns and deep shadows. The fragment must come from one of 
the earliest of those seated figures of dreaming girls and boys which became im- 
mensely popular during the third century.” 

The upper part of No. 14 is lost, but No. 15 suggests on a smaller scale the most 
probable type. The pose is essentially that of Rodin’s Penseur. The figure is seated 
simply in a frontal position: the right elbow rests on the right knee, carrying upward 
the vertical movement; the head rests upright on the supporting hand. This compact 
form and vertical movement suggest inner stability and calm, the desideratum of the 
age. Eminently suitable for the portrayal of philosophers, this pose began its history 
rather as an expression of mourning. During the fourth century, it lost its connota- 
tion of sorrow and came to stand for the contemplative mood. It was used effectively 
for abstractions like the Tyche of Antioch or for the more frivolous reflections of 
youth as in the Conservatori Maiden.” In terracottas, the examples are sufficiently 
numerous to form an interesting series. The example from the Coroplast’s Dump 
(No. 39) repeats, in characteristically traditional way, the oldest version, that of the 
mourner. But another example “ of just a little later date shows a new approach and 
refinement of the theme; the movement is very quiet and the shallow folds draw in 
toward the central axis. The head of this figure, incidentally, is close to Nos. 28-29 
of the Coroplast’s Dump. We see here the moment of transition from the traditional 
to the re-created type. In a somewhat later piece from Corinth, the raising of the 
right foot and cocking of the head imply inner tension, an effect enhanced by the taut 
horizontal folds of the himation, which seem to bind the body. Our small fragment 
from Group B is particularly interesting because, although it accents the vertical with 
the right arm, it shows a peculiar broken rhythm of folds over the torso. As ever, 
the Athenian example of a well known type does not exactly follow tradition. We 
can feel sure that this piece comes from a seated figure rather than from a standing 
type, because, with sensitive feeling, the contemplative gesture of the arm, supported 
on the crossed other arm, is not developed for standing figures until later. Then it 
soon forms the basis for the “ Pudicitia ” motif, which is repeated ad nauseam in late 
Hellenistic times. 


Or tee OC, ES LCILET, OL skp Uy Os 
#2 FE. g. TK Il, p. 109 for the types. Cf. Bieber, Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age, figs. 205, 101 f. 


8 Kleiner, pl. 35; cf. Schneider-Lengyel, Gr. Terrakotten, pl. 44. Kleiner dates these in the late 
fourth century. 


84 Kleiner, pl. 36; dated in the second quarter of the third century. 
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FEMALE Heap: No. 16 


The only female head in this group is somewhat broken, but it clearly belongs 
to a common “Tanagra” type. It is important to distinguish the characteristic 
features in this head from Athens of the latest fourth century. The hair, parted in 
the center, rises resiliently on either side of the part to be drawn to a low knot at 
the nape of the neck. This coiffure, which we might call the “ Knidian ” after its most 
famous appearance on the Aphrodite by Praxiteles, is most characteristic of the 
earliest “ Tanagra” phase. The head is a narrow oval from the front view, but 
rather rounder from the side. The face is pointed. The eyes are level, with sharply 
accented lids, which do not meet at the corners. The forehead is slightly rounded 
and set off from the nose, which is narrow at the bridge, but wider at the nostrils. 
This contrasts with the type of nose that has the same breadth throughout its length. 
The mouth is small, somewhat pursed, set high under the nose and separated from 
the chin by a groove. The chin is narrower than that of No. 7 from the Demeter 
Cistern and it slopes more markedly into the neck. All these elements seem a little later 
than the facial type of the Coroplast’s Dump (Nos. 28-29," for instance), which we 
have dated to ca. 320 B.c. The features are smaller and more deeply modelled than 
those of Demeter Cistern No. 7. The profile can profitably be compared with those on 
coins of the period ca. 336-280 B.c.,*° though these are by function more idealized. 
The facial type also resembles that of a head on a bronze mirror of ca. 300 B.c." It is 
perhaps significant that only one or two of the heads from Chatby are at all close.* 
This head type occurs frequently on “ Tanagras”’ in museums. Dating as it does 
very close to 300 z.c.,” this head is a valuable touchstone for the dating of “ Tana- 
gras ” of unknown provenience. 


ANIMAL: No. 17 


The mould for the head of a dog is an unusual piece. The animal’s strong 
muzzle, loose lips, and deep-set yearning eyes are rendered with affectionate knowl- 
edge. That the ear was to be made separately and attached suggests that it was large 
and pricked forward. This fact, the shape of the head, and the absense of ruff all 
point to the identification of the breed as the true Molossian hound.** Shorter- 
muzzled and heavier than the running hound, the Molossian was used for herding 


85 Hesperia, XXI, 1952, pl. 36 and pl. 34. 

86 FE. g. B. Head, Guide to the Principal Coins of the Greeks, London, 1932, pl. 31, Nos. 1, 14, 
13,-cte: 

87 Ziichner, Klappspiegel, pl. 24, KS 14 (dated 350-325 B.c.). 

88, Breccia, La Necropoli di Sciatbi, 1912, pl. LXXI, 207, 212 are somewhat alike. Most of 
the faces look later. On the dating of Chatby note PBA XIX 1953). 7 89; note, evidence 
that tends to place Chatby after 300 B.c. 

8° It was found in the earliest deposit of this group; see above, p. LZ, 

20 See O, Keller, Die antike Tierwelt, Leipzig, 1909, pp. 103 ff., pl. I, 2, 5, 6 and fig. 39. 
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and protection. This is then the portrait of the sort of dog that Theophrastos’ Boor 
introduced to his friends, taking him by the snout and saying, “ This fellow is the 
guardian of my house and farm.” ” 

Other evidence for the devotion of Athenians to their dogs has recently come 
to light in the Agora, behind the Stoa of Attalos, where a grave was found con- 
taining the skeleton of a large dog, with a meat bone placed tenderly by his nose.” 
Epigrams in the Anthology vivify this sentiment: * 


Though in the tomb, dear Huntress, your bones lie, 
The wild beasts of the mountains fear you still. 
Pelion knew you; Ossa heard your cry ; 

Even Cithaeron, where sheep graze their fill. 


Despite this affection, dogs were accorded little attention by the coroplasts of 
classical times. Small pets are shown as playmates for children,” but they do not often 
receive the compliment of special study. We must mention, however, the shaggy 
farm dog from the Coroplast’s Dump (No. 58) and the delicate bronze statuette of 
a hound chewing a bone, now in the Metropolitan Museum.” The mould from Group 
B derives from an ambitious piece. To my knowledge, only a few later parallels 
occur; for instance, a head of similar shape and scale, but with a shaggy body, 
wearing a studded collar, from Egypt °° and the handsome figurine of a “ pseudo- 
Molossian ” dog with a ruff from Hellenistic Asia Minor.” Neither is so skillfully 
modelled as our Athenian representative of the breed. 


MIscELLANEOUS: No. 18 


The mould for a Corinthian capital has been discussed under its most interesting 
aspect—the technical.** The leaves have been too much damaged to permit detailed 
comparison with those of large marble capitals. The single row of encircling leaves 
is tall, as on the capital of the Tholos of Epidauros; * they cover about a third of the 
height of the capital with a higher leaf pushing up beneath the corner to reach to 


*1 Theophrastos, Char., IV. 

82 Hesperia, XX, 1951, p. 52, pl. 26, a, and p. 268 with parallels. 

93 J. W. Mackail, Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology, London, 1907, Section 3, LXI. 
Cf. Anth. Pal., VII, 211: cf. Theophrastos, Char., XXI. 

%4 The finest examples are gathered by Miss Richter, Animals in Greek Sculpture, New York, 
1930, pls. LITI-LV. 

Inv. 36.11.12. Richter, Handbook, 7th. ed., pl. 105, f. 

*6 P. Perdrizet, Terres cuites grecques Fouquet, no. 395, pl. CXXV. 

*7 Koster, Die griechischen Terrakotten, 1926, pl. 104; De Jong, Grieksche Terracotta’s, 1944, 
p. 69, no. 84 (dated third-second century B.c.). 

#8 See above, pp. 111-112, 

°° PD. S. Robertson, Handbook of Greek and Roman Architecture, 1943, pl. V. 
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half the height. These proportions and the arrangement of leaves which permits the 
upper part to remain either bare, or decorated only with paint, is closer to the earlier 
types of Corinthian capitals than to that of the more nearly contemporary Monument 
of Lysikrates. It is a question whether the mould reproduces an earlier piece, whether 
the style of miniature capitals was conservative, or whether the upper part was erased. 

Since the capital had an upper diameter of ca. 0.08 m., the shaft, on the analogy 
of the columns on the Monument of Lysikrates, would have been ca. 0.50 m. high. 
Such a column is too large for a figurine to lean against at this period. Shall we 
assume that the capital was intended for an unusually large votive, such as have been 
found, on a smaller scale, in the Coroplast’s Dump (No. 69) and in the Hedgehog 
Well (No. 12)? Since, however, the width of the abacus would have been about 0.08- 
0.09 m., another solution can be suggested, namely, that the column supported a 
figure.’ Figures of deities stand on columns, for instance in vase-paintings such 
as the Panathenaic, but columns also support men and women in pious meditation.™ 
Moreover, this abacus is just about the size of that on which stands the bronze 
statuette of “ Hermarchos ” in the Metropolitan Museum. The height of this figure 
is about three times the width of the abacus on which it rests.“ Calculating on that 
basis, we find that the statuette which could have stood upon our Corinthian capital 
would have been a trifle taller than the “ Hermarchos,” that is, between 0.27 and 
0.28 m. high. Its head, including the beard, would have been ca. 0.05 m. high. 

It seems not unlikely, then, that our mould was taken from a metal capital. As 
the mould is, however, not itself technically intended for the casting of bronze, but is 
rather identical with our terracotta moulds, it must be considered just another example 
of the way in which coroplasts copied metal-workers. Possibly it was also intended to 
support a clay figurine. 


CONCLUSION 


In contrast to the groups of figurines previously studied, this series contains not 
one single piece that can be connected with a sanctuary. The subject matter is drawn 
from daily life—the youth, the soldier, the old philosopher, the girls dancing or seated 
in reflection, the dog lying by the door. Only Eros joins this group as a representative 
of the immortals. He perches for a second, ready to be off ; he is welcomed as a human 
child and not much heeded. These everyday folk are the people of Tanagra, of 
Athens, of New Comedy. Luckily for us, they are selected by the coroplasts with a 


100 J owe this suggestion to my husband. 

101 Bg. TK II, p. 84, 3, 730 60, 45 0. 

102 FT. (0.263 m. Width of abacus: 0.08 m.; H. of head: 0.045 m. I owe these measurements 
to the kindness of Miss Christine Alexander. The plaque bases for small figures from the 
Coroplast’s Dump range from 0.039 to 0.063m. Cf. D. K. Hill, Catalogue of Classical Bronze 
Sculpture in the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, 1949, pl. 31, no. 146 (H. 0.142 m.). 
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kindly eye to soften the harsh picture of the period painted by Theophrastos in his 
Characters. 

Artistically, this is the time of the finest terracotta work in Athens. The coro- 
plasts no longer interest themselves in turning out masses of flat stock types for 
votives. They are making works of art for the connoisseur who cannot afford bronzes. 
Even these scraps show how masterly the portraiture that could be done in clay, how 
sculptural the feeling of the drapery. We can only surmise that the whole figures 
were even more exquisite, more varied, more subtle than their Boeotian imitations. 

In such a small deposit as Group B, it is not easy, or even desirable, to attempt a 
full analysis of stylistic development. In general, the moulds seem earlier than the 
figurines, which is usual. They may well date as early as the third quarter of the 
fourth century. The dancer (No. 7), the female head (No. 16), the male doll (No. 1), 
and the bearded head (No. 6) all seem to fall in the last quarter of the fourth century. 
Just after 300 B.c., we place the seated figures (No. 14-15), the group of a woman 
with Eros (Nos. 4, 11) and some bits of drapery. These all belong, in any case, toa 
period very close to 300 B.c. Much later, on stylistic and technical grounds, come the 
draped scrap (No. 8), the female figure (No. 12) and that of a boy (No. 2); this 
discrepancy in dating is explained by other evidence of an intrusion in the mid second 
century B.C. 

This group is not homogeneous, but it is not, on the other hand, untrustworthy 
as evidence for the taste of the period just after Alexander. We see the break from 
hieratic tradition, the surge of interest in humanism, the new preoccupations and 
subjects, and the great development in technique. Terracotta figures become works of 
art. We are entering the purely Hellenistic domain. 


CATALOGUE 


This catalogue follows the form set up from that of the Coroplast’s Dump, Hesperia, XXI, 1952, 
pp. 158 ff. In subsequent articles, the numbers of this catalogue will be preceded by the letter B. 


Articulated Figure 
1 (T 290) Articulated Male Figure, Frag- 
ment. Pl. 34. 


P. H. 0.056m. Thin wall; cursorily smoothed 
inside ; attachment hole for arm preserved. 


Fragment from the left side of a seated male 
nude “ doll.” 


Male Figures 


2 (T 170) Draped Male Figure, Fragment. 
Pl. 34. 


P. H. 0.037 m., P. W. 0.024m. Hard, mot- 


tled light red clay; part of large rectangular 
cutting at back; inside smoothed. 

Fragment from the right side and front of a 
childish figure wrapped in an himation around 
the body over a thin chiton that has slipped 
down over the shoulder. His right arm hangs 
down. 


3 (T 317 a) Right Arm. Pl. 34. 

Max. dim. 0.049m. Solid. Red glaze at 
shoulder and wrist. 

Right arm of a male figure, preserved from 
shoulder to wrist. 
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4 (T 297) Eros Seated on Stele. Pl. 34. 


P120,063 m., P: W: 0.033 m. Solid; no 
vent. Hand-made back. Traces of glaze used 
as an adhesive on neck, arms, wings, seat. 

Eros, nude, sits on a stele; his arms were 
stretched upward. 


5 (T 295) Mould: Standing Hoplite. Pl. 34. 

H. 0.115 m., W. 0.072 m. Complete. Round- 
ed back; worn inside. Eleven tabs preserved. 

Mould for the torso of a fully armed hoplite, 
wearing modelled cuirass beneath chlamys, 
which is fastened on right shoulder. The left 
hand is extended forward beneath it. The cui- 
rass, with one row of lappets, is worn over a 
chiton, which hangs below it. 


6 (T 313) Male Head, bearded. Pl. 35. 


H. 0.052 m., W. 0.034 m. Hand-made. Solid. 
No trace of slip. Chips missing. 

The head of a bald bearded man. The eye- 
balls are modelled. 


Female Figures 


7 (T 315) Dancer: Fragment. Pl. 36. 

P. H. 0.058 m. Hand-made back. Red glaze 
beneath for attachment to plaque base. 

The dancer moves rapidly to her left; she 
wears full long drapery that pulls out behind 
ner. 


8 (T 308) Mould(?) : Flying Drapery. Pl. 36. 
P. H.0.06 m. Smoothed behind ; rough inner 
surface. Much cracked. 
Fragment from trial piece representing flying 
drapery from the side of a figure. 


9 (T 292) Fragment: Drapery. Pl. 36. 
P. H. 0.037m. Thin hard fabric; solid. No 
slip. 
Fragment from flying drapery. 
10 (T 317 c) Mould: Drapery. Flo; 
Max. dim. 0.075 m. 
Fragment from drapery from a large figure, 
hanging in straight folds. 


T 317 was listed erroneously in Hesperia, 
III, 1934, p. 331, as Head of a Dog. 


11 (T 291) Fragment: Drapery. Pl. 34. 


Pei 0.055 m., P.2W.-0.058m. Tan-clay® 
hard fabric. Blue-gray color; red glaze along 
left side, at break. 


Fragment from drapery over thigh of a large 
figure. 


12 (T 304) Standing Draped Female. Pl. 37. 


P. H. 0.096m., P. W. 0.06m. Tan-gray 
clay; rough inside. Yellow shading in white 
folds; blue border around neck and down right 
side. 


The woman stands with her right arm akim- 
bo, wearing a low-necked chiton, girt high. 


13 (T 309) Fragment: Draped Figure. PI. 
36. 


P. H. 0.064 m. Tan clay. Hollow; clay wad 
by foot; traces of plaque base. Blue color, with 
traces of gold bands; red glaze as adhesive on 
shoe. 


Fragment from the lower part of a draped 
female figure, probably dancing. 


14 (T 296) Fragment: Seated Figure. Pl. 36. 
P. H. 0.065m., P. W. 0.046m. Tan clay; 

blue on drapery; red on seat. Inside rough. 
Fragment from left side of a seated figure. 


15 (T 300) Draped Torso. Pl. 36. 
P. H. 0.037 m. Traces of circular vent. Head 
never attached. No trace of slip. 


Torso wrapped in himation, under which 
right hand is raised to throat. 


16 (T 314) Female Head. PI. 37. 

P. H. 0.032m., W. 0.024m. Mould-made, 
then stuffed solid. Red on hair. Chips missing 
from left front of hair. 

Female head, wearing hair parted in center 
and drawn to knot at nape; over it a circlet. 
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Miscellaneous 
17 (T 316) Mould: Head of Dog. PI. 37. 18 (T 293) Mould: Corinthian Capital. Pl. 
H. 0.049 m., L.0.074 m. Complete. Rounded 37, 
back, with five tabs. Edges of mould rough; H. 0.091 m., W. 0.078 m., diam. at bottom 
mould cracked. 0.055 m. Back uneven. Impression damaged. 
Head of dog to shoulder, showing trace of Mould for a capital with low curved abacus 
collar; eyeball modelled. Ear was to be at- ahd deanthus leaves at base OF Bell: 


tached separately. 
DorotHy Burr THOMPSON 


Princeton, N. J. 


THE LEGAL ARGUMENTS IN AISCHINES’ AGAINST 
KTESIPHON AND DEMOSTHENES’ 
ON THE CROWN.’ 


N the famous prosecution and defense of Ktesiphon the modern reader tends to 
consider the technical legal arguments as something more or less artificial, pro- 
viding only an excuse preliminary to the real heart of the matter, the discussion of 
Demosthenes’ foreign policy.* Yet this is erroneous, for they are more than a mere 
introduction or literary framework. Every legal system has its substantive law and 
its procedure, to which a lawsuit must conform; and this is true even if the Athenian 
jury was less restricted in its limits of thinking than is ours.* Furthermore the forensic 
orator must have been very well aware that at least some part of every jury possessed 
what we would call a legal cast of mind and the disposition to weigh even technical 
points of law very carefully. This smaller group must be appealed to in addition to 
the many dicasts who would vote in accord with general considerations. No orator could 
afford to flout it and roam too far afield; rather it would be the point of good legal 
strategy not only not to offend it, but to make as cogent as possible an argument to gain 
its votes. Thanks to the presence of both the legally minded juror and his non-legally 
minded fellow, the immediate task of winning his case both kept the attorney within 
the limits of the legal setting and allowed him to range somewhat afield. 

One is therefore justified in looking at the legal points rather closely, and in 
adopting the attitude toward argument of counsel assumed by a modern trial or 
appellate judge.* Although his counterpart did not exist in Athens, there must have 
been a substantial number of dicasts looking very closely at the niceties and legal 
distinctions. We may be in very much their position as we consider the legal points 
brought forth by the orators. 

I 


Such close attention is more rewarding in connection with the main two points 
brought forth by Aischines than with the third, which at best is puzzling. The first 


1 This paper grew out of a course in Aischines and Demosthenes given by the writer while 
Annual Professor at the American School of Classical Studies in Athens during the session of 
-56. 
a “ Aeschines had accused Ctesiphon of illegality on three counts in proposing that a gold crown 
should be awarded to Demosthenes. This was a mere pretext, and the real issue was a review of 
the political life of the two opponents.” J. F. Dobson, O-f. Class. Dict., SU. Demosthenes, p. 268. 
Cf. the succinct summation by R. J. Bonner, Oxf. Class. Dict., s. v. Dicasteries, Pp. 276 (7). 
4 The adoption of this point of view frees one from the necessity of considering the question 
of re-editing the texts of both orations after their delivery, and permits him to focus upon the 
texts as they have come down to us. 
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task of the prosecutor in a ypad?) wapavopwv suit is to hold up for comparison the 
proposed Wij¢ropa and the existent law which it is thought to violate.° Aischines brings 
into juxtaposition Ktesiphon’s proposal to crown Demosthenes because he continues 
to do what is good for the Athenian populace and an asserted provision of all the laws 
specifying that public documents shall not include falsity... The remaining part of 
the oration is designed to prove that the assertion of Demosthenes’ patriotism is a 
false entry. The evocation of all the laws rather than a specific law is somewhat 
suspicious, and many are of the opinion that even if such a law did exist it probably 
referred to the falsification of documentary records rather than to the assertions in 
what would be called a preamble of a modern legislative enactment.’ Demosthenes 
makes no allusion to any such law in his argument, and we may well suspect that 
this bespeaks a lack of attention to the point by the jury, and an understanding that 
Aischines’ assertion is a mere tour de force to launch the attack on Demosthenes’ 
policies, which the latter has no disposition to avoid. One may observe that for 
Demosthenes to argue openly that there was no such law, or that it did not apply, 
would have weakened his case by creating the impression of taking refuge in techni- 
calities rather than meeting the charge directly. But we are left without means of 
considering the legal point involved. If we have the suspicions outlined above, we 
must in all fairness put on the other side of the balance a wonder whether there had 
to be a specific and detailed law declaring the falsification of documents illegal, or 
whether appeal might be made to something fundamental and underlying, though 
unwritten.’ Furthermore, one must assume that such an assertion as that of Aischines 
must not have seemed too unreasonable, as it had cleared all the preliminaries to the 
trial. 


II 


Two other points, however, are argued at great length. With respect to the first, 
Aischines contends that at the time of Ktesiphon’s proposal Demosthenes had not 
yet passed the audit required at the conclusion of his terms of office as retxomouds and 
magistrate in charge of the Theoric Fund, and that the award of a crown was illegal 


5 Aischines, 199-200. 

a OU. 

7 Goodwin, larger ed. of On The Crown, Cambridge, 1901, p. 326; smaller ed., New York, 1904 
pp. 268-269; Richardson, ed. of Aischines, Against Ctesiphon, Boston, 1889, on sect. 50; Gwatlin 
and Shuckburgh, ed. of Aischines, Against Ctesiphon, London, 1890, on sect. 50. Pusey, Népou rév 
*AOnvatwv, Harvard Diss., 1937 (unpublished), inclines, but only mildly, towards belief in the 
existence of such a law (Law No. 101). 

® The heliastic oath taken by the jurors contained a proviso for judging according to general 
concepts of justice when there was no law. Cf. Bonner and Smith, Administration of Justice from 
Homer to Aristotle, Chicago, 1938, I, pp. 152-156. 
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if the audit had not been sustained.’ The phraseology of the law is concise: rovs 
vrevOivous py otepavovy,” and in consequence the argument turns upon the meaning 
of a single word tevOuvos. If Demosthenes is iaevOuvos, the crowning is illegal, and 
Ktesiphon is guilty; if Demosthenes is not taevOvvos, the crowning is legal, and 
Ktesiphon has proposed nothing contrary to law. 

The strict legalist will have no difficulty in feeling that Aischines is using the 
term in the sense that is meant in the law. One who is vzev@vuvos is under the necessity 
of rendering a financial accounting in the future at the conclusion of his term of office. 
One still in office is subject to the ev@vva and it is illegal to crown him until it is 
sustained, although admittedly this requirement was circumvented in instances by 
appending a clause postponing the crowning until after the audit—a practice depre- 
cated by Aischines,” and testified to by inscriptions,” but not in point in the present 
case, since Ktesiphon had failed to add such a condition in his proposed Wdurpa.” 
Aischines gives a very lucid and appealing exposition of the purpose of the law—to 
allow those deciding a e#@uva that freedom of decision which might be restricted if 
the official under review had already been honored by the people before his accounts 
were passed upon.” 

Of what nature would these accounts be? I suggest that a consideration of their 
possible form will throw light upon the puzzling argument of Demosthenes. 

Any accounting, we may be sure, would consist of two elements, a statement of 
receipts and a statement of expenditures. If the receipts exceed the expenditures plus 
balance on hand to be turned over to a successor in office, the official examined fails 
to sustain the audit. If receipts and expenditures exactly balance, quite obviously the 
audit is passed. Aischines is able to quote a law showing that this form of accounting 
must be filed even when the receipts are zero and the expenditures are zero.” 

But what form will the accounting take if the magistrate has in actuality spent 


® Aisch., 9-31. 

10 Aisch., 11. Pusey thinks the proviso a rather new one, dating from approximately 343/2 
(Law No. 41). 

1111-12. 

12 7.G., II?, 223, lines A13, B13, C13 (343/2) ; 330, line 42 (336/5) ; 338, line 18 (333/2) ; 
354, line 24 (328/7) ; 410, line 22 (ca. 330) ; 415, line 27 (330/29). Cf. M. N. Tod, B.S.A., IX, 
1902-3, pp. 166-167. ae 

18 Tt is fair to remark that one possible way of legal analysis 1s to vecdae when he shall have 
passed the audit ” into Ktesiphon’s proposal by judicial construction and so bring it into line with 
proposals whose legality is beyond question. A juror might ask himself whether the omission of 
this clause should be fraught with such important legal consequences. To suggest this question is 
perhaps the purpose of Demosthenes’ designation of the whole charge as a mere failure to add the 
clause (section 58). Aischines, of course, stresses the omission (sections 31 and 203). 


149-12. 
ae es 
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more than he has received, i. e., if he has made a contribution of his own toward the 
performance of his official duties? I suggest that either he need not show this addi- 
tional sum in his statement of expenditures, or if he does so that the auditing Aoyworat 
will not check this amount once they have convinced themselves that the expenditures 
total at least the amount of the official receipts. Somewhat the same situation would 
obtain in case the official shows his personal contributions under both expenditures 
and receipts, the Aoywrrat checking only the official receipts, disregarding the personal 
contributions under receipts, then checking expenditures only until they equaled 
official receipts.” The amount for which the official is strictly accountable, therefore, 
is only the amount he has received officially. That is, brevOuvos applies only this far; 
above that amount one is not tevOuvos. 

It is imperative for Demosthenes to convey to the dicasts the feeling that in some 
sense he is not subject to audit. Obviously he cannot deny that in 336 when the crown 
was proposed he was under the necessity of rendering an account at the end of his 
term. Aischines anticipates that he will argue non-liability to the ev@vva on the grounds 
that neither of his offices was an épx7v and builds up an elaborate argument about ibee 
But this is rendered completely out of point by one rhetorical sentence in which 
Demosthenes accepts the applicability of the term to himself, exclaiming that he 
is revOuvos for all the acts of his political life, and throughout all his life.” This is, 
indeed, to accept the term, but the phraseology stretches the meaning to such a broad 
sense of “ responsible for ” as to give it an extra-legal meaning recognizable as purely 
rhetorical and not to be considered seriously in strictly legal argument. 

Demosthenes’ next sentence brings us to the statement that he is not bevPuvos,”” 
but this time upon inspection we discover that the meaning is that he is not subject to 
audit for the personal contributions he has made, and in a rhetorical flourish he de- 
velops the point that it is for the additional contributions that he is being crowned, as 
have been four others whose cases are brought to the attention of the jurors.” 

I suspect that there were some jurors who were not diverted from their straight 
legal thinking by these diversionary tactics. To them the alternatives must have 
appeared clear-cut: in Aischines’ argument, Demosthenes is subject to audit in that 


16 Emphasis seems to have been upon the checking of expenditures rather than receipts. Aisch. 
27 describes those under audit as those from whom the city would receive an accounting of expendi- 
tures. Nothing is said of receipts. A fourth-century inscription (/.G., I1*, 1183; commented upon 
by B. Haussoullier, La vie municipale en Attique, Paris, 1884, pp. 80-83) gives the oath taken by 
the Aoyworjs of the deme Myrrhinous in which he swears to make an accounting of what seems to 
him to have been expended. Again nothing is said of receipts. Presumably the accounting pro- 
cedure for the city would be similar to that in the demes. 

4013-16, 

ae BBE 

Mes 

70 113-118. 
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he is under the necessity of filing his accounts; in Demosthenes’ argument, he is not 
virevOuvos in the sense that in any account filed he need not account for personal con- 
tributions. It seems rather obvious to us that the better reasoning is that of Aischines, 
and that Demosthenes was tevOuvos in the legal sense in 336 when the crown was 
proposed, with the consequence that Ktesiphon’s proposal was illegal and that he 
should be condemned. The weakness of Demosthenes’ argument has been noted often, 
and it was pointed out very early that it is placed in the center of the oration to hide 
its weakness.” But considerations such as those presented above suggest that Demos- 
thenes has skilfully conveyed to at least some of the dicasts the impression that he was 
not subject to audit, and failing to recognize the shift in meaning which had occurred 
in the term they proceeded to the decision that no illegality had occurred. 

In spite of its obvious strength, the argument of Aischines contains certain weak- 
nesses. Apparently he was able to produce no law specifically covering the situation 
in which a magistrate expended more than his official receipts. Demosthenes exploits 
this weakness by a specific challenge to produce such a law.” 

Furthermore one must remember that the trial took place not in 336 but in 330.” 
By this time Demosthenes had passed his audit, as he states quite distinctly.” That 
is, in 330 he was not tzevOvvos in either the sense of having to file some accounting or 
the sense of having to account for excess funds. What was his situation in 336, 
when Ktesiphon made his proposal? His weakness in On the Crown is that in 336 
he was tevOuvos in the sense of having to file some account. His concentration upon 
non-accountability for his private donations is explained by the fact that it is only in 
this sense that he can maintain that he was not taevOuvos in that year. Aischines in 
two places at least tries to concentrate upon that year; * but he does not allude to the 
situation at time of trial, for to do so would weaken his case with the jury. With a 
system such as ours, by appropriate motion to a presiding judge or by instructions to 
the jury suggested to and given by the judge he might have succeeded in focusing 
attention upon 336. But he could not employ these methods in the Athenian court- 
room. The individual dicast could not be prevented from thinking in terms of 330, 
when Demosthenes was clearly not subject to audit, instead of in terms of 336; and 
for that year, indeed, he might accept Demosthenes’ sophistical meaning of avumevOuvos. 

In addition, Aischines’ very admirable explanation of the reason behind the 
law prohibiting the crowning of one subject to audit *® might very well have worked 


21 Libanius, Hypothesis 6; Second Hypothesis 5; Ouintilian, VII, 1, 2; other references in 
Schaefer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit, III’, p. 288, note 1 and Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit, III, 
1, p. 423, note 1. 

ear 2: 

28 The evidence is cited by Schaefer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit, III?, p. 224, note 1; Goodwin, 
Crown, larger edition, p. 329, note 2; small edition, p. 270, note 2. 

ee i7. 

2524, 27. 

260-17, 
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against him in 330. The purpose of the law was to allow a free hand in passing upon 
accounts. In 336 it would be well to postpone a crowning until the audit was over. 
But in 330 the purpose of the law had been fulfilled. Demosthenes had sustained the 
audit. Even if Ktesiphon had made an illegal proposal in 336, by 330 no accounting 
process would be embarrassed by any crowning of Demosthenes as a magistrate 
subject to audit in the future. Why not look to the accomplishment of the law’s pur- 
pose rather than to exact compliance with its terms? At least so some of the jurors 
could have reasoned. And to obtain this result Demosthenes had sensed that the 
intimation of a single sentence *” was more effective than sustained argument, which 
would have pointed the contrast between the situation in 336 and that in 330, focusing 
attention upon the earlier year when the legally-minded portion of the jury would be 
likely to decide that he could not be crowned legally. 

Aischines had made a strong counter-argument in anticipation of that of Demos- 
thenes.”> Even priests, trierarchs, the Areopagus, and the Council of the Five Hundred 
are subject to audit—officials presumed to have a minimum of public money to handle. 
All the more, officials with financial responsibilities would be required to undergo an 
audit, and there seems force to the general assertion made in two places that no official 
in Athens is exempt.”” The mention of trierarchs causes some wonder. Aischines says 
that they handle no public funds, yet are nevertheless subject to audit.°° Modern 
authorities are of the opinion that they were subject to audit precisely because they 
did handle public funds.” It seems unlikely that Aischines would indulge in too 
glaring an inaccuracy, and it may be suggested that for a period there had been in 
actuality very little public money advanced to the trierarchs, whatever the legal pro- 
visions may have been. The experience of Demosthenes with his attempts to change 
the trierarchy system indicates that the main thought of the time on the subject 
concentrated upon the personal contributions required of trierarchs.™ 

One wonders why Aischines did not make more of the comparison of Demos- 
thenes’ offices with the trierarchy. He may well have felt, however, that the establish- 


a 1T/. 

28 Aisch., 17-23. 

Rey ee. 

egy A 

31H. Strasberger, R.E., s.v. Trierarchie, col. 115; G. Busolt-H. Swoboda, Griechische 
Staatskunde, p. 1209, note 5; J. H. Lipsius, Attisches Recht, If, i, py Zoo. 

®2 Many authorities are convinced by Aisch., 222 and Demosthenes, Crown, 312 that Aischines 
had himself introduced some minor changes in Demosthenes’ system before 330 (Boeck, Die 
Staatshaushaltung der Athener, 1°, p. 668, note b ; Busolt-Swoboda, Griechische Staatskunde, p. 1204; 
H. Strasberger, R.E., s.v. Trierarchie, col. 112; M. Brillant, Dict. des Antiq., s.v. Tavarcnla. 
pp. 449-450). The supervision over the trierarchs exercised by the orparyyos éri ras cvppopias men- 
tioned by Aristotle, Ath. Pol., 61, 1 seems to have been instituted between 334 and 325 (Brillant 
op. cit.). In view of the changes indicated, therefore, it would be the part of wisdom to exercise 
caution in attributing error or dishonesty to Aischines. 
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ment of the general principle that every holder of an office was subject to audit 
provided a stronger argument than the argument from analogy. In the abstract this 
is probably correct, though in this particular situation it does not seem correct tactics 
to the modern reader. Concentration upon the trierarchy, however, would offer 
Demosthenes the opportunity to exploit his trierarchic reform, as he does, even 
without invitation.* 


pb 


The second point in dispute is whether a crown awarded by Boule and ecclesia 
may be proclaimed legally in the theatre of Dionysos at the time of the Great Dionysia. 
The argument of Aischines is that this is forbidden by a law providing that a crown 
awarded by the ecclesia must be proclaimed in the ecclesia, i.e., on the Pynx, one 
awarded by the Boule must be proclaimed in the Bouleuterion, and proclamation must 
occur nowhere else.** He uses this law in two ways. Emphasizing the last clause, 
“and nowhere else,” he insists that it is impossible to make Ktesiphon’s proposal of 
proclamation in the theatre accord with it.*° He also claims that his law shows inap- 
plicable a certain law which he anticipates Demosthenes will use. This, termed the 
Dionysiac law, in general prohibits the proclamation of a crown in the theatre of 
Dionysos, but contains a clause allowing it in case the Boule or assembly so vote. 
Aischines’ argument is that there cannot be two conflicting laws on the same subject, 
and that the Dionysiac law applies to only a limited number of situations, leaving the 
law he has cited originally to prevail in the case of Ktesiphon’s proposal.” 

Demosthenes’ counter-argument is brief and impassioned: many crowns have 
actually been proclaimed in the theatre, the practice brings honor to the state, and 
Aischines failed to cite an all-inclusive excepting clause when he had the clerk read 
the law to the dicasts.” 

Modern legal thinking will probably disregard Demosthenes’ second argument 
at once as more appropriate for legislative consideration in making a new law than 
judicial use in interpreting or applying one already in existence.** It should be re- 
marked, however, that this distinction probably did not present itself with such clarity 
to the Athenian dicast, and he may have viewed the argument in the framework of the 
argument from probability, indicating that the lawmakers would probably have en- 
acted such a law. 


83 102-109. 

84 32 : repetition of portions in 34, 36, and 43. 

85 34; 48. 

86 35-48. 

87 120-121. ae by 

88 The form of the argument, a balanced sentence, is couched to exploit the question, ‘ What 


difference does the place of proclamation make?” The turn of the answer is, “ None to the person 
honored, but much to the state itself.” 
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We cannot be sure which law Demosthenes accuses Aischines of quoting only 
partially. The omission is an excepting clause: “ But if the people or the Boule vote, 
let him proclaim (them).” ® This may be added to the law of Aischines, which, as 
indicated above, contained three clauses: if the Boule crowns, the proclamation is 
to be in the Bouleuterion; if the people crown, the proclamation is to be in the ecclesia ; 
and the proclamation is to occur nowhere else.*” The excepting clause would add, “ But 
if the people or the Boule vote, let him proclaim (them).” Demosthenes’ argument 
has greater point if the addition be understood as made to this law.** On the other 
hand, it does seem somewhat circuitous for a law to provide for proclamation only in 
the Bouleuterion or the ecclesia, stating emphatically, “ and nowhere else,” and then 
immediately to provide for proclamation elsewhere if the people or Boule so vote.” 

If the excepting clause be added to the Dionysiac law, Demosthenes’ outcry of 
indignation at the suppression of part of the law seems to lose some of its point and 
become mere bluster when we observe that in two places Aischines indicates his antici- 
pation that just such an addition to this Dionysiac law will be brought into the argu- 
ment.*® The Dionysiac law, outlined only by Aischines, seems to have had four clauses: 
proclamations of manumissions in the theatre are prohibited ; proclamations of crowns 
awarded by phyle or deme are prohibited ; proclamations of those awarded by anyone 
else are prohibited ; otherwise the herald is to be drinos.** Then if the addition be made 
it will continue, “ Except, if the people or the Boule vote, let him crown (them).” It 
will be noted that the language of the addition makes a “ join” with the provisos of 
the law as quoted, and this seems very persuasive that Demosthenes’ addition 1s 
intended to the Dionysiac law.** But certainty is impossible, and it would perhaps be 
best to consider the alternative possibilities when one restates the argument of 
Demosthenes. 

Stated in terms of the two laws, Aischines’ argument runs as follows: the law of 
Aischines prevails, and this distinctly prohibits the proclamation of a crown in the 
theatre. The Dionysiac law, including the excepting clause which Demosthenes 
stresses, applies only to crowns awarded to Athenians by foreign states, which may 
be proclaimed only if the people or Boule so vote. Aischines has three arguments 
against applying this law: firstly, since there is a regularly established process for 


8° 121; repeated from the document, now lost, read at the end of 120; repeated in general terms 
in Aisch., 36. 

SOT Misch, oes 

41 So understood by Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit, Tio Zp. 210. 

421t is fair to remark that Blass does not consider “and nowhere else” a quotation from 
the law. 
43 36, 48. Some have tried to resolve the difficulty by considering Aisch., 35-48 a late revision 
inserted after the delivery of the On the Crown. So Goodwin, large edition, p. 315, small edition 

_ 264. | 

44 44. 

45 Cf. Goodwin, large edition, pp. 314-315, small edition, pp. 263-264. 
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the elimination of overlapping laws ** it cannot be that the Dionysiac law overlaps 
the law upon which Aischines relies, but must apply to some other situation.*” This 
argument, though on the surface persuasive, is in strictness a non sequitur, for if 
there were not some instances of overlapping laws there would be no necessity for 
providing for their removal from the statute books. Aischines’ second argument is 
that the Dionysiac law was intended to relieve a situation which had arisen in the 
Dionysiac theatre where there had been public proclamations of manumissions, of 
crowns awarded by demes and phylai, of crowns awarded to Athenians by foreign 
states—all to the disturbance of spectators and participants. The first and second 
situations had been handled by express prohibitions of the law, and a prohibition of 
proclamations of crowns awarded by anyone else means only by anyone else within 
the number of the original group affected by the legislation, not by anyone else 
within the total number of those with crowns at their disposal. That is, when the 
excepting clause be added it means that the senate or demos may grant permission 
to proclaim a crown only in the case of those honored by foreign states.“ It is cer- 
tainly permissible to argue the meaning of legislation from the intent of the legis- 
lators, and often legislative intent can be determined from a consideration of the 
evil which is to be remedied by an enactment. One must, therefore, respect highly 
the method of argument which Aischines employs. His third argument is an argument 
from probability, running as follows: it is improbable that the people would simul- 
taneously both give and take away a crown, and a crown proclaimed in the theatre of 
Dionysos must be dedicated to Athena. Therefore a crown awarded by the people 
must be proclaimed elsewhere.** On this argument inscriptions allow a little comment. 
In his argument about liability to audit Demosthenes mentions four Athenians as 
crowned by the people for their personal expenditures in the conduct of their offices,”° 
and one of the inventory inscriptions of the treasurers of Athena shows the crowns 
which they obtained to be a part of the treasure of the goddess." This is interesting. 
It shows that Aischines was factually correct in that crowns were dedicated to Athena 
if proclaimed in the theatre of Dionysos.” But there is no doubt that the awards were 


46 38.39. This annual procedure, in which the initiative lies with the Oeopobéra, has been taken 
usually to be distinct from, or subordinate to, the much discussed process of lawmaking by 
vopobérat, for which cf. C. Hignett, Hist. of the Athenian Constitution, Oxford, 1953, pp. 299-305 ; 
U. Kahrstedt, Klio, XX XI, 1938, pp. 1-25; K. M. T. Atkinson, Bul. John Rylands Libr., XXIII, 
1939, pp. 1-46; A. R. W. Harrison, J.H.S., Toxo 1955..pps 20-355) 2H: Oliver, Hesperia, Lye 
1935, pp. 5-32; S. Dow, Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 31-37; W. S. Ferguson, Classical Studies Presented 
to Edward Capps, Princeton, 1936, pp. 144-158. 

47 35-40. 

48 41-47, 

49 46-47. 

50 114-118. 

817.G., II?, 1496 frag. h (338/7). 

52 Demosthenes mentions only the award, but the general context shows that he means both 
award and proclamation in the theatre of Dionysos. 
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made by the Athenian people. Seemingly, therefore, Aischines’ total argument col- 
lapses if he is contending that crowns were in actuality proclaimed only if awarded 
by foreign states. It has validity only if he means that these actual proclamations of 
crowns awarded Athenians by the Athenian people were illegal acts. 

One argument, therefore, is weak by virtue of a non sequitur, and the last asks 
the jury in effect to declare a current practice illegal. Only one is left with strength— 
the one which stems from consideration of the purpose of the Dionysiac law. 

In considering Demosthenes’ argument we must allow for two possibilities, as 
indicated above. If the excepting clause he stresses was an added proviso of Aischines’ 
law, he contends that this excepting clause, not quoted by Aischines, admits the 
proclamation of a crown in the theatre if so voted by the Boule or people. The Diony- 
siac law does not enter into his argument, and is not mentioned by him. Aischines, 
that is, has falsely anticipated its use by Demosthenes, and his lengthy argument is 
not in point. 

If, on the other hand, the excepting clause is one of the provisos of the Dionysiac 
law, this is the real reliance of Demosthenes. The excepting clause under the 
Dionysiac law allows proclamation in the theatre. The law mentioned by Aischines 
is a dead letter law, and Demosthenes ignores it completely. 

In all considerations of the question of the place of proclamation, however, one 
comes back to Demosthenes’ exclamation that current practice admitted proclamation 
in the theatre of Dionysos without question. His language is that of exaggeration,” 
but he asserts that he himself has been crowned and the proclamation so made many 
times before.** In a previous context he has mentioned four Athenians awarded 
crowns under situations similar to his own. Andokides about eighty years before 
had spoken of men as granted crowns and of the proclamation of the recipients, though 
without specifying the exact place.** Inscriptions exist to show proclamations voted 
for the Great Dionysia before and after the date of the present lawsuit.” Interestingly 


Ee ZU; 

54 120. Section 83 refers to at least one crown (proposed by Aristonikos, and referred to also in 
section 223), and perhaps to two crowns proposed previously to the time of the On the Crown. 
Sections 222 and 223 refer to the crown proposed by Demomeles and Hypereides in 338 B.c. 

65 114-118. 

56 De Reditu Suo, 18. 

57 .G., II%, 174, line 7 (412) ; 2b, line 10 (cf. Addendum) (403/2) ; 20, lines 6-7 (cf. Adden- 
dum) (393/2) ; 385b, line 9 (319/8) ; 448, line 25 (323/2) ; 555, line 6 (307 /6-304/3) ; 646, line 30 
(295/4) ; 654, line 41 (285/4) ; 657, line 62 (ca. 283) ; 693, line 11 (init. s. III) ; 653, line 37 
(285/4) ; 692, line 11 (post 303/2) ; 708, line 5 (init. s. III) ; 925, line 2 (cf. Addendum (init. s. 
II) ; 861 (fin. s. III). This list is gleaned from the index volume, I.G., I1-III?, p. 4. For dates in 
the third century, see Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 314-316, and above, p. 97. The lists in Goodwin, 
larger ed. of On the Crown on section 120 (taken from Blass) and A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, 
Dramatic Festivals of Athens, Oxford, 1953, p. 82, note 9 are helpful, but do not focus upon the 
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enough, most are for foreign persons or peoples as recipients, but in 293/2 and again 
ca. 283 an Athenian is proclaimed.” Mention has been made of the crowns of 
Nausikles, Diotimos, Charidemos, and Neoptolemos appearing in the Parthenon 
inventory of 338/7,”° and one item in the inventory of 317/6 is a crown proclaimed 
in the theatre of Dionysos as awarded to an Athenian.” There seems little doubt that 
the dicasts trying the case against Ktesiphon were familiar with the circumstance that 
such crowns were awarded and proclaimed. Demosthenes’ answer, in effect, was an 
appeal to the practices of Athens, though he had used that word not in connection 
with the present point but in connection with the question of the audit.” 

What, then, is to be said concerning Aischines’ law, which he claims prohibits 
such proclamations? Unless we assume that he is deliberately quoting a non-existent 
statute—and this seems unlikely—we must conclude that at least the law was a dead 
letter. But speculation may be allowed as to how it had become so. 

We know that the laws were preserved in the Metroon on the west side of the 
Athenian Agora.” A very considerable number of them must have been preserved 
on papyrus or other perishable material.” They must have been of rather free access 
to the Athenian public, for in the very year of the trial of Ktesiphon the orator 
Lykourgos in appealing to a jury makes the point that one would be punished with 
death if he walked into the Metroon and did away with a law, and the general tone 
of the sentence indicates that this would have appeared to the jury as perfectly 
possible." The general word for rendering a law of no avail means originally to 
wipe out, and while this perhaps cannot be pressed, it is recorded that in 410 B.c. 
Alkibiades walked into the Bouleuterion, where judicial records of some kind were 
kept, moistened his finger, and did away with the record of a pending lawsuit for 
the benefit of a friend.®* It has been thought that there must have been some kind of 
system of reference, as indeed seems most likely.“ 


period under review here. Pusey is of the opinion that these proclamations were only on special 
occasions, and not as frequent as might be thought (Law No. Se 

68 W. B. Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, pp. 7-8, 40-43 (293/2) ; 1.G., II2, 657, line 61 (ca. 283). 

59 Above, notes 50 and 51. 

60 7.G., 11”, 1479, lines 8-9. 

62114. 

6277, A. Thompson, Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 215-217; references in R.E., XV, 1932, col. 
1489. There is no doubt about this in 336 or 330 B.c., though considerable controversy has arisen 
as to whether there were state archives previous to 403. Cf. U. Kahrstedt, Klio, XX XI, 1938, pp. 
29-32; Jacoby, Atthis, Oxford, 1949, p. 384, note 27; C. Hignett, Hist. of the Athenian Consti- 
tution, pp. 14-17; and the references given in note 46, above. ae 

63], A. Thompson, Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 215; Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, Leipzig, 1890, 
D. 3o7: 

°¢ Lykourgos, Against Leokrates, 60. 

65 Athenaeus 9, 407C, on the authority of Chamaileon of Pontos. 

66 Wilhelm, Beitraege zur griechischen I nschriftenkunde, p. 270. 
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Now one way for a law to become a dead letter is through its being lost in the 
general body of statutes. It may be indexed in some out-of-the-way place, where it 
may lie unnoticed for long periods. In the Metroon it may be opined that this might 
happen in case the generic heading was not the one which was generally consulted, 
and, indeed, a label might even be wiped away or obscured. Aischines’ reference to 
the Dionysiac law suggests the possibility that it was catalogued, perhaps by a tag, 
under the word Dionysos or something very similar. We can imagine that this would 
be the item consulted when any question arose concerning the conduct of the Great 
Dionysia or any other performance in the theatre of Dionysos. If we can suppose that 
the other law was obscurely catalogued and the label perhaps erased or rendered 
illegible, we can see how the actual practice of proclaiming crowns in the theatre came 
to be governed by the Dionysiac law, while all the while there existed in obscurity 
another contradictory law which had not been brought to the attention of the Jeo po- 
érox for reconciliation with the former. And if any person more than another would 
be inclined to unearth it, he would be a person of the nature indicated by Demosthenes’ 
criticism of Aischines—one with a clerk’s type of mind, familiar with the written 
documents,"’ and bringing them forward in the face of common experience, asking 
the jurors in effect to declare that what was usual was in fact illegal.” 

It is worth considering whether Aischines could have based his argument upon 
the Dionysiac law. If one focuses attention upon the clause which rendered the herald 
diruos in case he proclaimed some crowns contrary to the preceding provisions, he 
sees simply the method of enforcement of the law. It is not hard to imagine that 
cases would arise in which the herald would be confronted with some order from his 
superiors to proclaim a crown in a situation where the law forbade it. To confront 
the herald with the alternative of obeying his superiors and thus incurring a@riia, or 
obeying the law but refusing orders from above, involves a considerable amount of 
hardship; * and the excepting clause which Demosthenes cites may have arisen to 
relieve the herald from the consequences of illegal obedience to orders from above. 
If the Boule or the people voted for proclamation in the theatre, that is, the herald 
could not be held dros. But that does not mean that the proclamation was in accord 
with the law. Merely one means of enforcement had been removed—perhaps in fact 
the sole effective means—but the act, no matter how frequently repeated, did not 


67 Demosthenes, Crown, 127, 209, 261; De Falsa Legatione, 70, 95, 200, 249, 314. Cf. Schaefer, 
Demosthenes und seine Zeit, I*, p. 254 n. 

68 Gwatkin and Schuckburgh ed. of Aischines, Against Ctesiphon, London, 1890, p. 251, fol- 
lowing Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit, III’, ii, pp. 213-214. 

°° Cf. the famous situation of Socrates at the time of the accusation of the generals following 
Arginousai in 406 B.c. As émordrns tév mpuTavewy he was able to resist pressure and refuse to put 
the vote for the illegal en masse conviction, Plato, Apology, 32b; Xen., Mem., IV, 4, 2. The 
situation of the more lowly herald would be more desperate. 
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become in accord with the law, and no legal consequences would flow therefrom. In the 
great majority of cases the mere physical proclamation was all that was desired, and 
the point becomes academic. But in the ypad1) wapavouwrv there was available one 
means of attacking the illegality of the practice either in general by repeated suits or 
in individual cases. It is quite possible to analyze Aischines’ action in this way and 
maintain that he was as correct on this point as he was in respect to the ev@vva. But 
we may suspect that it would have been too much to ask many members of the jury to 
follow such reasoning, valid though it might have been. 


WILLIAM E. GwATKIN, Jr. 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


EXCAVATIONS AT LERNA: 1956 
(Pirates 38-49) 


XCAVATION of the pre-classical settlement at Lerna was resumed by the 
American School on May 23 and continued to July 12, 1956.’ In this fifth 
campaign Neolithic strata were investigated in the southern part of the mound, areas 
were cleared to the west and north of the House of the Tiles, a broad trench was 
dug northeastward from the region of House M to Area D (Fig. 1), and subsidiary 
testing was carried out at several places where further information was required. 
The general program of digging, laid out four years ago with the intention of testing 
all the layers and exposing representative buildings of the various periods, has now 
reached its concluding stage. A plan of conservation has been drawn up, and some 
of the initial work was carried out this year. 

Recording and preliminary study of the material had again occupied much of 
the time between campaigns. Mr. Cotsen, who spent the year in Greece, coordinated 
the many architectural plans, transferring hundreds of individual drawings to a series 
of large sheets that show all the remains by consecutive levels. Miss Courtney and 
Mrs. Eliot maintained the inventories of pottery and miscellaneous objects. In the 
museum workrooms at Corinth each of the excavators sorted and made notes on the 
sherds that had been found in the area under his supervision, while the mending and 
restoring was done by George Kachros and Nikos Didaskalou. Mrs. Cotsen painted 
the plaster restorations of all the pots inventoried during the first four seasons. 
George Bass made a preliminary analysis of a large class of two-handled bowls from 
the uppermost Early Helladic and first Middle Helladic strata; William Donovan 
assisted by working out a complex and ill-preserved pattern on one of the remarkable 
big jars of the same chronological stage; and Piet de Jong advanced our study of the 
pottery by completing another series of drawings and paintings in water color. 

In the following account of work in the field attention is directed principally to 


1 The excavation staff comprised Mrs. J. L. Caskey, Miss E. L. Courtney, Fulbright Scholar, 
and Mrs. C. W. J. Eliot, who had all taken part in previous campaigns, and George F. Bass, holding 
a Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship. Miss E. Protonotariou, Epimeletria of Antiquities in the 
district, was with us during most of the season and in the time at her disposal supervised excavation 
in limited areas. Lloyd E. Cotsen, member of the School in 1955-56, again served as architect and 
surveyor. J. L. Caskey was Field Director and took the photographs. Mrs. Cotsen cleaned and 
cared for the objects found day by day. William Eliot lent support on frequent visits from Athens, 
and Miss Daphne Phylactopoulou gave invaluable help during the final days of the campaign. 
Evangelos Lekkas was foreman, directing a force that reached a maximum of 36, and Andreas 
Totsikas cooked for the staff and supervised the domestic establishment. As in preceding years, we 
were comfortably quartered in several of the small houses on the south edge of the village of Myloi, 
overlooking the site. 
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materials and features of the site first observed or recognized in 1956, while much 
additional material of types noticed in earlier reports, though ultimately of equal 
importance, is here temporarily passed over. Description of the work is by areas of 
excavation, in sequence generally from the later layers to the earlier. 


TRENCHES DBAVAND DG 


Investigations in the scarp of the railway cutting on the eastern side of the 
mound were supervised by Miss Protonotariou. The bank had been scraped and 
summarily tested in 1955 (Hesperia, XXV, 1956, p. 153). This year’s digging 
yielded interesting results, though scarcely bearing out the former observations. 

Scarp DB had produced a few fine sherds of early Mycenaean wares which 
suggested that there might have been a large grave or other intrusion in this region. 
A section of the bank about 4 m. long was therefore excavated (DB.1, Fig. 1) from 
the surface at 6.25 m. a.T. to a depth of 2.50 m. In it were found parts of house walls 
and floors representing six building levels; the topmost appeared to be of Late Hel- 
ladic date with some disturbances from Classical times, the others Middle Helladic. 
A child’s grave at 5.33 m. a.T. was assignable to one of the latest phases; a grave of 
an adult was found at the earliest level reached; but no tomb came to light that could 
account for the fine pottery which had clung to the bank. If such a tomb once existed 
it must have lain immediately to the east and have been removed when the railway was 
constructed. The most interesting topographical feature revealed in Trench DB.1 
was a pebble paving, apparently a section of a road about 1.70 m. wide that descended 
from the settlement eastward toward the seashore. Its surface was around 4.17 m. 
A.7., a level assignable to an early phase of the Middle Helladic period. A layer 0.15 m. 
thick of small water-worn pebbles made up the paving; under them was a thin sprin- 
kling of fine gravel, and under that in turn another layer, 0.25 to 0.30 m. thick, of 
stones the size of a man’s fist. 

In the scarp labelled DC, south of Area D, winter rains had exposed a bit of 
rough masonry with interstices among the stones that indicated a hollow structure 
within. Here too, consequently, it seemed worth making a test, and a section 5 m. 
long was opened in the bank (DC.1, Fig. 1). The surface was at a level around 
5.75 m. a.t. House walls were found in place at the north end and in the west bank of 
our cutting, and a few patches of habitation deposits were noted, but in most places 
the ground appeared to be disturbed. The reason soon became apparent as four 
graves came to light, well constructed, neatly placed, and all at approximately the 
same depth, suggesting that they belonged to a single burial plot. 

Two of these graves, oriented north and south, lay side by side in the northern 
part of DC.1. The first, on the east, was long and relatively narrow (1.73 m. by 
0.54-0.58 m.). The walls, 0.40 m. high, were built of medium-sized stones, the floor 
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was composed of pebbles and clay, and the top was covered by four large slabs. This 
grave contained three adult skeletons. One, presumably the latest, lay extended on 
its back, head to the north, hands between the thighs. The second, lying with head to 
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Fic. 1. Topographical Plan of the Site at Lerna. (Revised, 1956, by 
L. E. Cotsen and C. W. J. Eliot.) 


the south, was pressed against the east wall of the grave. The bones of the third 
were gathered together in the southeastern part. A Matt-painted jug of advanced type 
lay between the second and third skulls, and a bronze pin was found in the northeast 
corner. The second grave was a cist, its ends and sides each made of a single great 
block of stone, tightly closed by two huge cover slabs (Pl. 39, e). The space inside, 
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nearly empty, was 1.36 m. long by 0.58-0.60 m. wide and 0.45 m. high. Lying on the 
pebble floor were the remains of a child’s skeleton on its back, head to the north, arms 
along the sides, right leg bent at the knee. As funeral offerings there were a bronze 
bead and six small vases, placed near the head: a stemmed cup, a jug, and a two- 
handled jar in plain buff ware mottled pink; a two-handled goblet of heavy red-slipped 
fabric (Pl. 39, h); a flat-bottomed cup with pattern in red paint (Pl. 39, g); anda 
spouted jar with two upright handles, decorated in black paint with added white (PI. 
39, £). These vessels are assignable to the same period as the two shaft graves at 
Lerna, the transition from Middle Helladic to Late Helladic I. 

Grave 3 lay just south of the first two and was oriented east-west. It had stone 
walls, a pebble floor, and cover slabs, but had been damaged by the railway cutting 
and was found quite empty. Only a corner of the fourth grave was exposed in the 
area of our trench. It was a cist of irregular shape, 0.69 m. long from north to south, 
0.51 m. wide at the north end, 0.42 m. at the south. Thin slabs made up the sides, 
which were 0.49 to 0.52 m. high. The floor was of yellow clay. The skeleton, evidently 
that of a child, had almost entirely dissolved. In the grave were a feeding bottle, 
bearing a ripple pattern in brown-black paint and added lines and dots in white (PI. 
39, i), and 17 beads, comprising seven of crystal, five of carnelian, one of steatite, 
and four of paste. 

At the end of the season the excavated areas in DB and DC were enclosed by a 
retaining wall and refilled. 


AREAS D AND DE 


The long series of building levels and habitation deposits that had been recorded 
in the excavation of the south-central region and in Area D on the eastern flank of 
the mound 2 remained isolated from each other until this year. In order to link them 
together and to examine the sequence of strata between the two, we opened a trench 
5 m. wide running northeastward from the corner of the main area in Square G6 to 
the south side of Area D in Square H5. This broad cut, known as Area DE (Fig. 1; 
Pl. 38, a, b), was excavated under the supervision of Mrs. Caskey. Following the 
stratigraphy was exceptionally difficult just here because the ground had been dis- 
turbed repeatedly by burials in the Middle Helladic period, but the successive deposits 
were distinguishable and could ultimately be correlated with various known points at 
either end. 

Until all the pottery has been mended and instances of joins between one area 
and another have been recorded, conclusions about the relative chronology must remain 
tentative. In its general lines, however, the sequence may be described as follows. 
The surface layers in Area DE (around 6.30 m. A.T. at the north, 6.80 m. at the 


2 Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 6-11; XXIV, 1955, pp. 27-30; XXV, 1956, pp. 148-153. 
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south) yielded disturbed remains of the Classical settlement and then traces of the 
Mycenaean occupation. A small jug with spirals in red paint (Pl. 39, a), typical of 
Late Helladic III A, is to be associated with this period. Slightly earlier was a small 
cist grave with upright marker at one end (Pl. 39, c, d.). It contained skeletons of 
three very young children, two together at a lower level and one above, and five small 
pots. Four of these, an open cup, a stemmed goblet (PI. 39, b), and two miniature 
jugs (J.L.N., 12 Jan. 1957, p. 71, fig. 24), are of fine quality, assignable to Late 
Helladic II; the fifth is a cup of inferior fabric, probably somewhat later in date, that 
may have been added at the time of the final burial. 

Elsewhere in the area there were large irregular hollows filled with rubbish, 
yielding many sherds of the earliest Mycenaean phases (L.H. I), contemporary with 
the shaft graves that had been found near by in 1954 and 1955. 

Strata with recognizable remains of houses and streets began to appear at no 
great depth below the surface. These were all assignable to the Middle Helladic 
period. They were removed level by level to a total depth of nearly two meters. No 
general breaks in the sequence were observed; the evidence indicated rather that there 
had been a continuous progression of habitations, the houses being built, repaired, 
altered, and replaced from time to time. By counting each of the significant changes 
in plan it was possible to distinguish nine successive architectural phases throughout 
the length of the trench, each partially overlapping one or more of the others. These 
arbitrary divisions provide a convenient framework for reference, and a few examples 
of the correlations that they provide may be given here. 

The topmost Middle Helladic stratum in DE is contemporary with some of the 
latest deposits found in Area BE (described below) but later than any preserved in 
Area D. The third stratum encountered in DE corresponds with the latest Middle 
Helladic remains in D and with one of the stages of House 100 in BE. House R in 
Area D and, probably, the final occupation of House M in Area A may be equated 
with the fourth stratum from the top in DE. The characteristic pottery of this stage 
comprises developed Gray Minyan ware (including ring-stemmed goblets), black and 
brown Argive Minyan ware, Matt-painted ware, and many pieces of light-colored 
handmade ware bearing patterns in lustrous black or red-brown paint, often with 
supplementary touches in white. One blade of a terracotta axe head with incised 
patterns on either face, presumably restorable as a double axe (Fig. 2), was found 
in a street of this phase. 

The sixth and seventh Middle Helladic building levels in DE (counted again in 
descending order) were found to be contemporary with one of the large houses in 
Area D, a part of which, Room AH,* had been cleared in 1953. The second and 
perhaps the third rebuilding of House M in Area A * belong also to this time. Terra- 


8 Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 10. 
‘ Ibid., pp. 14-16. 
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Fic. 2. Terracotta Axe Head from Middle Helladic Stratum, Area DE. 
(Restored Drawing by Aliki Halepa Bikaki.) 
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Fic. 3. Middle Helladic Terracotta Spools. (Drawing by Aliki Halepa Bikaki.) 
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cotta spools with flaring ends occur at this stage in considerable numbers (Fig. 3). 
The seventh stratum yielded a bronze pin, its head consisting of a spherical bulb, 
transversely pierced, surmounted by a fine little crouching bird (PI. AZAD): 

Next earlier in the trench were architectural phases that could be equated chrono- 
logically with House BD and House BJ of Area D ° and with the first period of House 
M and the final occupation of House D in Area A.° The earliest buildings reached 
in the southern sector of DE were seen, furthermore, to be just one phase later than 
Room 45 in BE, which belonged to the same complex as House 98 A and could there- 
fore be placed securely in the sequence of buildings over the east end of the House of 
the Tiles. 

Seventy burials were found among the houses in Area DE, all but five being 
assignable to the Middle Helladic period. Only sixteen of the skeletons were of adult 
stature. Thirty-seven burials were simple inhumations ; thirty were in cist graves, which 
were built usually of upright slabs of stone but occasionally of bricks or a combination 
of brick and stone; two, in the earlier strata, were urn-burials (J.L.N., 12 Jan. 1957, 
p. 71, fig. 22) ; one child’s bones lay under the ruins of a house, perhaps left there after 
a disastrous accident. Only a few of the graves held offerings, which consisted of a 
vase or two (e.g. Pl. 43, d, f), beads or earrings, a spool, or a spindle whorl of 
terracotta. 

At the end of the season Areas D and DE were filled in with earth from the 
excavations. 

AREA BE 


Area BE, a strip 21 m. long and 5 m. to 5.50 m. wide in Squares F-G6 (Fig. 1), 
was excavated under the supervision of Mr. Bass. Adjoining Area DE on the east 
and running westward to the debris of the House of the Tiles, this ground provided 
a valuable opportunity to extend and correlate our observations of the Middle Helladic 
and latest Early Helladic strata. 

Below the present surface, where there were traces of the Classical and later 
settlements and a pithos burial that may be assignable to the Geometric Age, remains 
of six habitation levels with numerous sub-phases were recorded. The first four 
yielded pottery of Middle Helladic types (e. g. Pl. 43, e). The uppermost was marked 
by houses in ruinous condition. Next came a fairly pretentious building, House 100, 
which had been remodelled and extended at least twice during the period of its occu- 
pation. At its east end, where the ground sloped downward, it had a terraced 
entranceway not unlike some of the approaches of houses on steep terrain in the 
village of Myloi today. In the central axis there was a carefully built hearth and a 
post-hole that had held a wooden column. Twelve graves, chiefly of infants, were 
found in this stratum. 


5 Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, p. 28. 
6 Ibid., pp. 30-32. 
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Remains of houses, some with apsidal ends, were preserved in the next earlier 
level, but much of the area was here occupied by graves. One of these, BE.30, held 
five skeletons, laid side by side with heads to the west (Pl. 40, a). Among the 
offerings was a small Matt-painted jar of unusual shape (PI. 40, b) and a plain stone 
pestle, narrowing at the middle, of the type found usually in Early Helladic contexts. 


f House-Complex. Early Phase of Middle Helladic Settlement. 


bres 4. Plan.o 


urnt buildings, covered deeply in many places by heaps of fallen 
n the fourth general stratum. When the ruins had been 
cleared it became evident that these buildings were contemporary with and closely 
related to the adjoining apsidal house, 98A, which had been discovered in 1955 
(Hesperia, XXV, 1956, p. 159). The principal walls constitute a large enclosure to 
the north of this house, as indicated on the combined plan, Figure 4. A road paved 


Remains of b 
debris, were encountered i 
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with gravel ran east and west through the middle of this complex. Room 44 in the 
northwest corner appears to have been set aside as a kitchen. Here were a circular 
hearth, protected and supported by an L-shaped barrier of stones, and a small space 
shut in by a spur-wall, where a number of whole pots were recovered beneath the 
wreckage. Near by was a pithos, set into the ground. The northeast corner of the 
enclosure was walled in to form a storehouse, Room 45 (Pl. 40, c). This was entered 
from the south by a doorway with two stone steps that led down to the interior. Im- 
pressions of two upright timbers that had formed the left-hand jamb were clearly 
visible, and the pivot stone for the doorpost on the right was still in place. Inside the 
room there was a very large pithos, nearly complete, and the lower parts of four others 
were embedded in the ground. A number of small pots lay in the debris. The floor 
of trodden earth sloped irregularly downward from the walls to a low point near the 
center of the room (5.40 m. a.t.). At the end of the season we made an effort to 
preserve some features of Room 45 by cementing the stone socles of the walls and 
the inner surfaces of the pithoi, applying a coat of plaster to the crude brick, and 
restoring the lower part of the doorway (PI. 40, e). 

The pottery recovered from Rooms 44 and 45 resembles that found in House 
98A. It comprises cups, bowls, and jars in gray, brownish, and yellowish Minyan 
ware; Matt-painted vessels; handmade jars of good fabric with coatings or linear 
designs in dark lustrous glaze, occasionally with added decoration in white; dark 
slipped and burnished wares; plain wares; coarse knobbed jars and pithoi. These 
fabrics are, for the most part, of well-known types that occur throughout the early 
strata of the Middle Helladic settlement at Lerna. To them must now be added a 
further variety. Room 44 produced a small handmade flask, black but for a patch 
that had fired reddish-brown, well burnished and decorated with an incised pattern of 
lines, dots, and big spirals ‘ (Pl. 40, d). From Room 45 came a comparable vessel in 
leather-brown clay, its rim lost in antiquity and the neck ground down to keep it 
serviceable * (Pl. 40, £). The hatched triangles on the shoulder of the latter make a 
pattern like that which occurs on a smaller flask of the same shape, found a year earlier 
in House 98A (Hesperia, XXV, 1956, pl. 43, b) ; and still other examples of these 
vessels can be recognized in the fragmentary material from this complex of buildings. 
All have pairs of holes on opposite sides of the neck for cords or thongs by which 
they were suspended. The ware, the shape, and the style of decoration are foreign 
to this region of the Peloponnesos, and leave no doubt that we have here a group of 
imported pots. The closest parallels appear to be in the central Balkans. Dr. M. 
Garasanin of Belgrade, who saw much of the material in our workrooms, informed us 
that it resembled—or indeed duplicated—certain pots that he had found in deposits 
of Period Ia at Bubanj, near Nis. It is too early to speculate about the chronological 


mltvais. A000; F. O.138. 
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implications of this discovery, or about the routes and means of communication with 
a region so remote from Lerna, but the evidence of contact with a northern and non- 
Aegean culture appears to be secure. 

Under Room 44 and the adjoining area were strata associated with the big 
apsidal buildings that had been excavated in 1955 (Hesperia, XXV, 1956, p. 160). 
Circular hearths, built of clay and floored with potsherds or flat pebbles, occurred at 
this level with pottery of late Early Helladic types (e. g. the black slipped bowl, Pl. 
42, £), as in other parts of the site. Around 5.10 m. a.t. there was a complex of walls, 
partitions, channels and clay-lined hollows that suggested an industrial establishment 
of some sort. Immediately below this, at the western end of the area, lay the debris 
of the House of the Tiles. 


AREAS BD AND BC 


Area BD, north of the House of the Tiles in Squares E-F6 (Fig. 1), was 25 m. 
long and 4.90 m. to 5.80 m. wide. Excavation was conducted here in order to dis- 
engage the side of the big building and at the same time to provide a further sampling 
of the strata near the center of the mound (PI. 41, a). When the level had been 
reduced sufficiently, digging was extended into Area BC (Hesperia, XXV, 1956, 
pp. 154, 157). Work in these two large sectors was supervised by Miss Courtney. 

A concrete gun-emplacement of World War II, No. 4 on the general plan, 
impeded the investigation for a time. Both the circular structure and an adjoining 
passageway or dugout that ran out toward the west had cut through many of the 
ancient deposits, but by good luck had not obliterated any buildings of major 
importance. 

At the eastern end of Area BD, where the surface was highest (ca. 7.85 m. A.T.), 
it was possible to find a relatively undisturbed sequence of strata. At the top there 
were remains of the classical settlement, including great quantities of broken roof 
tiles and some pottery, two well shafts, and several rows of rough stones set on edge, 
running east and west, like others observed previously in Area D (Hesperia, XXIII, 
1954, p. 7). No Mycenaean layer was found. The next stratum, and the three below 
it, were clearly assignable on the evidence of the pottery to the Middle Helladic period. 
House floors around 6.50m. to 6.70 m. a.t. yielded, among other vessels, a large 
pithoid jar in Matt-painted ware and a Matt-painted bowl with a pedestal-base on 
which rings were drawn in imitation, presumably, of the ridged stems of Minyan 
(Lianokladi) goblets ° (Pl. 42, a). In this stratum also was found a group of bronze 
implements comprising two daggers * and a chisel * (Pl. 42, c). 


®Inv. L. 993; H. 0.205. 
10 Iny. L6.30; L. pres. 0.248. 

Inv. L6.32; L. pres. 0.145; L. of rivet 0.0095. 
{nv L631; L OAL 
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Walls with courses of rounded, elongated stones—the so-called “‘ potato masonry ” 
__were characteristic of the next earlier building levels. This style of construction is 
found throughout the site in the early phases of the Middle Helladic settlement, for 
example in the walls of Rooms 44 and 45 and the houses immediately succeeding in 
Areas BE and DE, in those of House D (Area A), and at corresponding levels in 
Area D.”% Minyan, Matt-painted, lustrous painted, and burnished coarse wares 
occurred in this context. Here also was found a conical vessel of Cycladic type, a 
“ duck vase,” thinly coated with reddish brown glaze over a light gray biscuit (Pl. 
Vaud y 

More than a score of Middle Helladic burials, in stone cists and simple pit graves, 
were discovered this year in Areas BD and BC. Only a few of them contained 
offerings. Two unusual pots lay next to an adult skeleton in BD.19, a cist grave at 
the western end of the area (Pl. 41, d): one, a jug-like vessel with perforations in 
the base and a wide inner flange that nearly closes the aperture of the mouth; the other 
an elegant pitcher in light grayish buff ware with neck drawn back and long spout 
rising vertically.* The latter is an imported Cycladic piece, probably from Melos. 
Grave BD.19 must be assigned to a late phase of the Middle Helladic settlement ; 
disturbance of the ground above the shaft made precise dating impossible. 

A massive curving wall, BC.15, which had appeared in 1955, was investigated 
further (Pl. 41, c, e). Habitation deposits, and pithoi embedded in a floor on its 
west side, indicated that it may have been a house wall; if so, this was an exceptionally 
large building, extending westward beyond the limits of our excavation. It belongs 
to the time of transition from Early Helladic to Middle Helladic. Curving walls of 
much smaller size were found near by in two levels antedating Wall BC.15, and all 
the pottery associated with them was of Early Helladic types. A group of anchor- 
shaped objects of terracotta, one of which is illustrated on Plate 42, e,"* came to light 
at the eastern end of Area BD, just above the debris of the House of the Tiles. 

About thirty rounded stones, bordering the northern edge of the tumulus that had 
been formed over the ruins of the House of the Tiles,“° were uncovered this year 
in Area BD (PI. 41, b; Pl. 44, a). They are laid end to end in a continuous curving 
line, completing the circle on that side. The position of the circle is indicated on the 
general plan, Figure 1, and in greater detail on Plate 45, b. A wall of one of the 
first houses to encroach upon the precinct is seen in the photograph, Plate 41, b, 
crossing the row of rounded stones. 


12 Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, p. 29. 
18 Archaeology, IX, 1956, p. 219; I.L.N., 12 Jan. 1957, p. 70, fig. 6. 


no aa L6.80; H. 0.082, W. 0.107. Cf. examples found previously, Hesperia, XXV, 1956, 
pl. 47, I-p. 
15 Hesperia, XXV, 1956, p. 165. 
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SOUTH-CENTRAL AREA 


The House of the Tiles 


Part of the heap of fallen debris in Room XII,” left in place in 1955, was examined 
and removed this year with the hope that further information about the structure 
and collapse of the building might be obtained. It was observed that almost all the 
fragments of tiles lay on the upper surface of the debris (Pl. 44, b). Under them, 
red bricks and yellow clay rested in a confused and distorted mass to a depth of more 
than one meter over the floor. A few pieces of burnt wood were noted in this debris 
and were saved for analysis. There was a shallow depression in the floor itself, near 
the middle of the room, but no column base or other evidence of internal supports 
was discovered. Fragments of a deep bowl in plain brown ware were found in the 
black ashy deposit just over the yellow clay pavement. 

A perspective drawing of the ground floor of the House of the Tiles, showing 
the walls restored to a uniform height of 1 m., was made by Mr. Cotsen in 1956 and 
is reproduced on Plate 45, a. Some details of the eastern front of the building (at the 
left in the drawing) remain uncertain, namely the size of the entrance, the termination 
of the long corridor, which was obliterated at this end by Shaft Grave 2, and the 
length of the clay bench at the foot of the wall. Evidence for the rest of the elements 
is certain, however, and the various parts of the building are here seen in correct 
proportion. 

Under the supervision of Miss Protonotariou a trench 1.50 m. wide was exca- 
vated through the floor of Room VI (PI. 44, c). This ran north and south, continuing 
the line of Trench J. It revealed four Early Helladic building levels antedating the 
House of the Tiles, each with walls and floors, corresponding in general with the 
sequences observed further south but running deeper. The earliest of them was 
recorded around 2.20 m. a.t. Stony filling, containing much Neolithic pottery, as well 
as some Early Helladic, appeared in parts of the trench. At the south end an infant’s 
skeleton was encountered in firm and apparently undisturbed earth, with Neolithic 
sherds, at 2.05 m. a.T. Masses of small stones and black earth, rather loosely packed, 
ran down into a hollow in the central part of the trench, where standing water was 


reached at 0.73 m. A.T. 


Southeastern slope 

Area AA in Squares G7-8, south of House M, had produced relatively little 
material of interest when excavated in 1955 *' and it was decided to refill most of this 
region with earth and return it to cultivation. Before doing this, however, we sank 
a trial trench to test the ground at a deeper level, and came unexpectedly upon the 


16 [bid., p. 166, fig. 5. 
17 [bid., pp. 160-161. 
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tops of two big stone walls, more than one meter thick and solidly constructed. They 
were found, furthermore, to be standing to a height around two meters. Other ex- 
ploratory trenches revealed that these walls, AZ and BA, continued in a southwesterly 
direction, roughly parallel with the lighter wall, AW, which had been exposed pre- 
viously (Fig. 1). Pottery associated with them indicated that they belonged to an 
early stage of the Early Helladic settlement. A filling of stones against the north side 
of AZ suggested that this was a retaining wall. Both may be parts of a general 
system that enclosed the whole inhabited area of the site before the time of the House 
of the Tiles. They require further investigation. 


AREA JA-JB 


Area JA, a rectangular space in Square E7 south of the House of the Tiles and 
west of the line of Trench J, was excavated in 1955 to the topmost undisturbed 
remains of the Neolithic settlement.? In 1956 a further section, JB (Fig. 1), im- 
mediately west of JA, was dug to the same level, and a large part of the combined 
area was then investigated stratum by stratum down to virgin soil (Fig. Se PaO a). 
Mrs. Eliot was in charge of the work in this sector throughout both seasons. 

Middle Helladic graves were found near the surface in Area JB.” All were 
aligned northeast-southwest. One was a cist made of flat slabs of stone, broad for 
its length (1.03 m. by 1.28 m.). It contained three skeletons, the first two apparently 
pushed aside to make room for the third. Another grave held one skeleton and, near 
the skull, a two-handled cup. The grave labelled J.4 was made up of two parts, an 
earlier burial toward the southwest and a later, at a level some 0.30 m. higher, over- 
lapping the first and extending a little further northeastwards. With the earlier 
skeleton were a bronze blade (probably a razor), an Argive Minyan cup (PI. 43, a), 
and a jug and fragments of a cup in Matt-painted ware (PI. 43, b); over the ribs of 
the upper skeleton lay part of a two-handled cup. About half of an imported Middle 
Minoan spouted jar with upright handles on either side (Pl. 43, c) came from the 
earth between the two levels and should be assigned to the earlier. The skeletons in 
all these graves rested on pebble floors. In one case, as occasionally noted in other 
Middle Helladic graves at Lerna, pebbles seem also to have been strewn over the body. 

The sequence of Early Helladic strata in Area JB was found to correspond with 
that observed previously in JA and further east. Remains of one or two habitation 
levels were in place above the debris of the House of the Tiles (Fig. 5, Nos. 2, 3). 
The ground level associated with that building could be traced, rising slightly toward 
the south and west. Below it were remains of at least three, and probably four, earlier 
phases. In one of these, parts of massive stone foundations and broad footing trenches 


18 Tbid., p. 149, fig. 1; p. 166, fig. 5; pl. 42, b, and p. 170. 
19 Eg. Fig. 5, No. 9. Cf. the grave in Trench H near by, Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 20-21. 
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from which the stones had been removed (Fig. 5, No. 10) gave the plan of two rooms, 
aligned lengthwise with Building EV, found in 1955. Evidently this was one long 
structure bordering the edge of the setlement, like Building G. Its position is shown 
in Figure 1. Somewhat lower there was another big wall, in herringbone masonry, 
and, still earlier, a complex of irregular walls extending down to the underlying 
Neolithic deposits (Fig. 5, No. 12). 

These remains of successive buildings were concentrated in the northern part 
of the area. To the southwest, just beyond the edge of the early terrace, there was a 
tremendous mass of burnt debris running down the steep slope. It was made up of 
black and gray ash, earth scorched red and white, loose stones and great bodies of 
calcined matter fused solid. Clearly the debris from a severe conflagration, it re- 
sembled the heaps of burnt ruins at one or another of the great Mycenaean sites. Yet 
the stratigraphical position and ceramic evidence show conclusively that it belonged 
to an early phase of the Early Helladic settlement, almost certainly preceding the 
House of the Tiles. An older building, it seems, must have suffered a similar 
catastrophe. 

A layer of mixed filling (Fig. 5, No. 14), noted in previous campaigns,” was 
again found to divide the Early Helladic remains from the Neolithic. In this region 
on the south flank of the mound, the only one yet investigated extensively at this 
critical level, there has been no evidence of continuity or overlapping of the two cul- 
tural periods, but rather a distinct break between them. 

Undisturbed Neolithic deposits were encountered in JB, as in JA, around 4.30 m. 
A.T. Along the south side and on a line curving northward at the west end of the area 
the strata plunged steeply downward, showing that this was the edge of the horizontal 
terrain. All the earth beyond the crest had fallen or had been dumped there at a later 
time, and during the digging it was carefully isolated from the certified strata. The 
Neolithic layer as a whole varied from 3 m. to 3.75 m. in thickness, resting on a very 
uneven bedding of virgin soil. The habitation deposits fell into two series, an upper 
and a lower, roughly equal in thickness and separated from each other by a line of 
division around 2.70 m. A.T. 

The succession of Neolithic strata is illustrated diagrammatically in Figure 5. 
The upper series comprises eight building levels, each marked by house walls, floors 
(Nos. 15-22), and fallen debris. A remarkably regular alternation of colors was 
observable in the earth as it was dug, dark gray and black habitation deposits being 
succeeded by strata of brownish or brick-red clay that had once made up the body 
of the walls and had been spread out after they had collapsed. The stone socles in 
many instances stood one above another, the later builders having used the remains 
of an earlier wall as a sound bedding. At times a large part of the debris from a 


20 Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 28; XXIV, 1955, p. 46; XXV, 1956, pp. 169-170. 
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preceding phase was cleared away altogether and the new walls and floors were 
installed almost immediately upon the place of the old. 

Houses were made up of small rooms clustered together, apparently without any 
ruling plan. Presumably extra rooms were added from time to time as they were 
needed. The various complexes looked confused and untidy when they first emerged 
in the course of excavation and the manner of construction, as noted in our report 
for 1955, appeared to be crude. Unlike the big flat slabs of hard limestone that were 
generally used in walls of the Early Helladic settlement, quite small irregular pieces 
of rough breccia, gathered undoubtedly from the lower southeastern slopes of Mt. 
Pontinos, made up the socles of the Neolithic walls. As more and more of these were 
uncovered and examined, however, it became evident that the masonry and archi- 
tectural planning were of better quality than we had first supposed. The lines were 
straight, almost certainly laid out by means of a string held taut, and the corners were 
often square and true. The rough surfaces of the breccia are well suited to this 
sort of construction, in which a great deal of sticky red clay serves to bind the wall 
together. Some of the partitions, although only 0.25 m. thick, were found standing 
to a considerable height and even proved difficult to demolish, so firmly were they 
cemented into a unified mass. Finally, in many of the rooms there were short internal 
buttresses that had given extra strength to the walls and, presumably, helped to 
support ceiling beams and roof. The plan of one of these houses appears in Figure 6 
and on Plate 46, b; photographs of others on Plate 47. 

The floors of these houses were made of trodden earth and clay. In and among 
the buildings there were pits, usually lined with a thick coating of red clay (e.g. 
Fig. 5, pit with floor No. 18). Some were found full of animal bones and broken pot- 
tery, having been used ultimately for the disposal of such rubbish, but others contained 
only an accumulation of earth. It seems probable that all these carefully constructed 
pits were designed originally for storage of perishable food. A few simple fireplaces 
were discovered, and there were a great many plain millstones or saddle querns, 
considerably smaller than those normally used in the Bronze Age. Many of the querns 
were broken and had been built into the walls of houses. 

Several fragments of small stone bowls and saucers came to light in the upper 
Neolithic strata, and in one house there was a hoard of eleven celts (Pl. 49, b and e). 
Blades of obsidian and flint were plentiful, as were bone awls. Many of these imple- 
ments of stone and bone show skilled and careful workmanship. 

Quite the finest single object found this year in the Neolithic strata is a terra- 
cotta statuette,” which lay beneath the debris of the third building level encountered 
(Fig. 5, No. 17; Pl. 49,a). This striking figure has been published in Hesperia, XXV, 


21 Cf. houses at Tsangli, Wace and Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly, figs. 64, 65, and at Otzaki 
Maghula, V. Milojcié, Arch. Anz., 1955, p. 158, fig. 1. 
22 Inv, L6.100. H. pres. 0.182. 
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1956, pp. 175-177, and in the Illustrated London News of January 12, 1957, pp. 68-69. 
Somewhat lower, at the sixth building level from the top (Fig. 5, No. 20), a dues 
of another figurine came to light. Only the right leg, hip, and buttock, are preserved 
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Fic. 6. Plan of Neolithic House. 


(Pl. 49, d). These features, in contrast to those of the slightly later statuette, reveal 


an unlovely steatopygous form and relatively crude modelling. 
The pottery recovered from the upper series of strata is in general of excellent 


quality. The biscuit is usually of fine texture, the walls of the vessels thin and even 


*° Inv. L6.58. H. pres. 0.12. Leg hollowed. Surface coated with brown glaze. 
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(though all are fashioned by hand), and the firing is uniform. Exposed surfaces are 
in many instances coated with a naturally lustrous glaze, fired orange-brown, pinkish, 
reddish, or nearly black; or the surface may be treated with a thicker slip, usually 
red-brown but occasionally gray, and thoroughly burnished. Shapes observed include 
a wide variety of bowls and saucers with plain flat bottoms (e. g. Pl. 48, b) or large 
cylindrical bases, broad spreading plates, deep bowls or beakers (e. g. Pl. 48, f), and 
jars of many sorts and sizes. A squat jar or pyxis with collar-like neck and base is 
illustrated on Plate 48, d. Numerous big open-mouthed vessels were deeply scored 
with vertical and horizontal grooves on the inner surface; a fragment illustrated on 
Plate 48, e, shows wear from intensive rubbing near the bottom of the jar: 

Although most of the pots in this general category are monochrome, a consider- 
able number were decorated with rectilinear patterns painted in lustrous glaze or 
diluted slip on a light ground. The squat jar and beaker mentioned above are typical 
examples. Occasionally the surface of a pot was thinly coated with glaze or slip and 
lines were then added in the same substance. A small gray-slipped bowl bore a single 
trident-shaped motive, in paint perhaps originally white but now faded, on one side. 
Plastic ornaments in the form of small knobs and ridges occur not infrequently. 

Altogether different from the usual run of pottery in these later Neolithic strata 
are two sherds recovered from the topmost level of undisturbed deposits (Pl. 48, a 
and c). They come from a bowl in buff ware with plain upright rim. On the outer 
surface are traces of an angular motive, slanting bands or festoons, and a large spiral, 
drawn in dull purplish paint with narrow bordering lines in black; the interior shows 
other broad bands, one having a saw-toothed edge. These pieces look out of place 
among the local fabrics at Lerna and may quite possibly represent an imported pot. 
The bichrome technique and combination of motives on the exterior suggest a parallel 
with B38 Ware in Thessaly, though the saw-toothed pattern is more generally to 
be associated with the wares of the preceding stage, the so-called Sesklo period 
(e. g. A3B Ware). 

Five burials of Neolithic times were found in Area JA-JB. The patterned beaker 
(Pl. 48, f), lying in a stratum corresponding with Figure 5, No. 18, contained tiny 
bones of an infant. Other human remains were discovered just below the line of 
division between early and late stages of the settlement. These burials were simple 
inhumations, leaving little indication of the original limits of the grave pit. We believe 
they should be assigned to the end of the earlier stage, though it is not impossible 
that they may belong to the beginning of the later. One skeleton, apparently of a 
young adolescent, was well preserved and nearly complete, lying on its left side with 
head to the west and legs contracted (Pl. 49, c). Near it were larger bones of at 
least one other person. Grave Ja7 (igi, No. 29) contained parts of the skeleton of a 
child, and diminutive bones of an infant, probably premature, were found in a pocket 
of earth at approximately the same level. 
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The earlier series of habitation levels in JA-JB proved to be of different char- 
acter from those observed above. A scattering of small pebbles, discovered almost 
everywhere in the area at a level around 2.75 m. a.t., marked the division (Fig. 5, 
No. 23). Below this, three or four floors (Fig. 5, Nos. 24, 27, 31, 33) could be 
distinguished with difficulty. Groups of fallen stones lay here and there, but there 
were no house walls of the kind seen in the upper strata; nor, in fact, could walls of 
any sort be recognized with certainty, although irregular masses of clay that appeared 
throughout the area may perhaps indicate that houses or huts had stood and collapsed 
here. Small hollows in the ground, filled with soft matter, may once have held vertical 
wooden supports. Clearer evidence of human activity was furnished by the numerous 
storage pits or bothroi that came to light (e. g., Fig. 5, Nos. 25, 26, 28, 30). 

A continuous bedding of firm red clay, uniform in character, marked the bottom 
of these deposits. So far as could be determined by a little digging, it contained no 
stones, pottery, bones, or other signs of habitation, and we concluded that this was 
virgin soil (elsewhere at the site, wherever we have probed to a comparable depth, 
we have reached water-level before finding the bottom of habitational debris; further 
tests will be made). The surface of the red clay was very uneven. In some places it 
stood as high as 1.80 m. a.T.; in others there were large cavities going down to 0.60 m. 
A.T., below the level of ground water. At least some of these cavities appeared to be 
man-made (e.g. Fig. 5, Nos. 34, 35; see also Pl. 46, a). They were irregularly 
rounded in outline and roughly 0.50 m. to 1.50 m. in width and length. The largest 
might conceivably have been cut for shelters, but some other explanation is probably 
to be sought. Clay may have been dug here for use in building or manufacture, and 
the pits later used for disposal of rubbish. When found they contained animal bones, 
a few bits of pottery, and much gray carbonized matter. 

Objects recovered from the early series of deposits include flat stones pierced 
for suspension (possibly amulets), blades and chips of flint and obsidian (e. g. Pl. 
49, f, g), and bone awls. The pottery is quite different from that of the upper levels. 
At the time of writing (February, 1957) it has not yet been studied in detail or 
mended, but even a preliminary inspection shows that the predominant fabric is Rain- 
bow, or Variegated, Ware, and that the red slipped and glazed varieties occurring in 
the later strata are wholly absent. The fragments of Rainbow Ware are almost all 
from rounded bowls or jars, normally with plain upright rims, like those known at 
Corinth and Nemea. A sherd decorated with a pattern of broad lines in bright red, 
burnished on the surface, is strongly reminiscent of an askoid jug that was also found 
in the collapsed cave at Nemea. Black burnished ware is present in strata correspond- 
ing with Figure 5, Nos. 24 and 27. 
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SUMMARY 


The excavations of 1956 provided a stratigraphical survey of the Neolithic 
remains at Lerna and new information about the initial phases of the Early Helladic 
occupation; they revealed further parts of the tumulus over the House of the Tiles, 
many additional houses and streets in succeeding layers of the Early and Middle 
Helladic settlements, and an extensive series of graves yielding skeletal material of 
the Neolithic, Middle Helladic, and Late Helladic periods. Pottery and other objects 
recovered throughout the site, this year as in preceding campaigns, gave an increas- 
ingly valuable index of the cultural sequence, while a number of imported pieces cast 
further light on early trade relations with Crete, the Cyclades, and, apparently, the 
central Balkans. 

Neolithic deposits, as revealed in Square E7 on the southern edge of the hill, are 
clearly divided into an earlier and a later series of strata, the former containing 
Rainbow ware, the latter red-slipped and glazed wares. It is not yet certain whether 
these represent quite the earliest and latest habitations of the Stone Age at Lerna; 
other deposits may still await discovery elsewhere in the mound. From the investiga- 
tions conducted up to now, it appears that there was a distinct break in the occupation 
of the site at the end of the Neolithic period. = 

The next continuous series of architectural phases is assignable to the Early 
Helladic period. It comprises remains of many successive buildings, not a few of 
which were monumental in character, leading up to and including the palatial House 
of the Tiles. Monochrome pottery is characteristic of this age, the sauceboat being one 
of the principal types of vessels. 

With the violent destruction of the House of the Tiles came another interruption 
in the sequence of habitations. Thereafter houses were smaller and much simpler in 
design; much of the pottery, still of Early Helladic type, was decorated with recti- 
linear patterns in semilustrous paint, and the sauceboat apparently was dropped 
altogether from the repertory of shapes. These obvious indications of change, as well 
as others, which have been confirmed and multiplied by the most recent excavations, 
lead us to believe that a new group of people took possession of the site at the time 
of the great catastrophe or immediately afterwards. 

There is a deceptive resemblance between the patterned pottery of the upper 
Neolithic strata and that of the Early Helladic deposits succeeding the House of the 
Tiles. In both periods vessels were coated completely on the under side of the body, 
the shoulder being reserved for designs of zigzags and chevrons, or other motives, 
in dark paint. These similarities have sometimes been taken to indicate a measure 
of continuity from the Neolithic to the Early Helladic culture, or even a chronological 
overlapping of the two. Such deductions are not supported, however, by the stratt- 
graphical evidence at Lerna; the two analogous classes of patterned wares occur here 
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in contexts that are widely separated by an intervening period of long duration and 
wholly different character. 

Investigations in 1956 failed once more to reveal any sharp division between the 
strata containing late varieties of Early Helladic pottery and those in which Middle 
Helladic fabrics begin to appear. There is abundant evidence to show that the change 
took place, but, as stated in previous reports, the transition seems to have been gradual 
at this site rather than sudden and violent. Further analysis of the problem must be 
postponed until the architectural phases have been studied again in detail and the 
very large collection of sherds and miscellaneous objects from the deposits in question 
has been comprehensively re-examined. These are of great interest, since it was 
during this period that many of the foreign contacts were established. 

The practice of burying the dead under and among the houses of the settlement 
grew rapidly during the middle and later phases of the Middle Helladic age, continuing 
at the time of the shaft graves (Late Helladic I) and, to some extent at least, 
throughout the Mycenaean period. Even in Geometric times there were burials on 
the site itself, as well as in the cemetery below Mt. Pontinos. More than 130 graves 
were discovered in 1956, adding appreciably to the already large collection of materials 
for anthropological study. 

It is our intention to limit excavation henceforth, in the present series of cam- 
paigns, to a few relatively small areas where the Neolithic layers in particular can 
be subjected to supplementary testing. The accumulation of material from the later 
settlements is already far advanced and may properly be suspended until a thorough 
review has been completed and presented. At the conclusion of the current work in 
the field an effort will be made to solidify and protect all architectural remains that 
are left exposed and to render them intelligible to visitors. 

In closing this preliminary report I take pleasure in expressing thanks to the 
colleagues who have supported and participated in the undertaking, especially to Mr. 
Verdelis and Miss Protonotariou, the archaeological authorities of the district, to 
our neighbors the French excavators at Argos, and to the staff of the Agora exca- 
vations at Athens. A special word of appreciation is owed also to the brothers George 
and Panayotis Kotsiopoulos for their generous cooperation in allowing us to continue 
our work on their properties. 
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Stoa of Attalos: South End of Facade 
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b. Apollo Patroos at South End of Lower Colonnade 
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b. Epigraphic Storeroom beneath Stoa Terrace 
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b. North Edge of Tumulus with Bordering Ring of Stones, from North. 
House of the Tiles in Background 


BD (left) and BC ( 


in Foreground. From Northwest 
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d. Grave BD.19 with Cycladic Jug, as Found e. Area BC from North. Grave BC.3 in Foreground, House of the Tiles 
at Left; Area J in Background 
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c. Fragment of Imported Middle Minoan Jar from d. Miniature Matt-painted Jar from 
Grave J.4 (Ca. 2:5) Grave DE.21 (Ca. 3:4) 


e. Fragment of Matt-painted Bowl (1:2) f. Matt-painted Cup from Grave DE.69 (1:2) 
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a. Ground Floor of the House of the Tiles as Seen from the Northeast. Tentative Restoration of Walls 
to a Height of 1 m. (Drawing by Lloyd Cotsen) 
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b. Restored Plan of the House of the Tiles with Circle of Stones Bordering Superimposed Tumulus. 
Some Details of the East Facade Uncertain (Drawing by Lloyd Cotsen) 
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b. Neolithic House in Area JA 
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a. Fragments ea es Polychrome Decoration from Late Stratum of 
eolithic Deposits in Squé : 
ig in Square B7 (Ca. 2:3) b. Neolithic Bowl in Red-slipped Ware (3:5) 


d. Neolithic Jar with Patterns in Red (1:2) 


f. Fragmentary Neolithic Deep Bowl or Beaker with 
Pattern in Orange-Brown Glaze, Used as Burial Urn 
(Ca. 3:10) 


e. Deeply Scored Inner Surface of Large 
Neolithic Jar (Ca. 1:3) 
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d. Right Hip and Leg of Neolithic 
Figurine (Ca. 2:3) 


f. Flint Blade from Early Neolithic Stratum (Ca. 5:7) g. Obsidian Core and Chips from Early 
Neolithic Stratum (7:10) 
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ATHENIAN RESOURCES IN 449 AND 431 B.C. 


Part I: THE ANONYMUS ARGENTINENSIS 


HE subject of this paper was examined by us and by Malcolm McGregor in 

volume III of The Athenian Tribute Lists (1950). Much of the argument 
there depended on the Strasbourg papyrus,’ which we have come to know requires 
closer attention than we had given it.” 

As early as 1948 we were so well aware of the difficulty presented by line 8, and 
specially by the words per’ éxetvyo, that we printed in 4.7.L., H, p. 61 (D13), a text 
which stopped at the beginning of that line.’ A closer study of the whole document and 
of the author’s manner of work and way of writing has given us eventually a solution 
of this line which we find satisfactory. We believe that this solution shows, in a way 
that we had not at all expected, that both parts of Perikles’ decree as we had imagined 
it * were known to the author of the papyrus. As we now interpret it, in lines 6 and 7 
something was to be done with 5000 talents “ which were lying available,” and in 
line 8 some second thing (most-probably a “ carrying up to the Acropolis ’’) was to be 
done “ thereafter” (per’ éxetvo). Comparison with the Decree of Kallias of 434 B.c. 
leaves little doubt, we believe, what this second thing was. 

Two considerations, above all, have brought us to this result: (1) we have come 
to realize that it was against our author’s practice to start his comment on a lemma 
with such words as per’ éxetvo (with their evident backward reference), and (2) we 
have found that we had been operating with too short a line. Without more ado we 
give here the complete text which we now propose. This will be followed by a 
discussion of the length of line and of our author’s use of lemma and comment, then 
by an analysis of the text, section by section, and finally by some conclusions. 


Py Tals, inp. 572. (19); 1j.p. 61 (D13). dn our earlier work on the Tribute Lists we have 
been fortunate in having the collaboration of Malcolm F. McGregor, who is now at the University 
of British Columbia in Vancouver. It has not been possible for him, because of distance, to 
participate in this present study, but we have kept in touch with him constantly and have discussed 
(by letter, and twice by interview) our problems and their resolution. It is a great pleasure to be 
able to say that he is in accord with the conclusions reached in this paper. 

2We could not have attempted this present study except for the extreme generosity of M. 
Jacques Schwartz, Professor of Greek Letters and Papyrology at the University of Strasbourg, 
who has placed at our disposal the results of his minute and scrupulous examination of the papyrus. 
We express our warm thanks to him, and to M. Pierre Amandry, of the Archaeological Institute 
of the University of Strasbourg, who has also responded most kindly to our many requests by letter. 

’R, Meiggs and A. Andrewes, in their edition of Hill’s Sources for Greek History (1951), 
p. 51, printed the version of line 8 given in A.T.L., I, p. 572 (T9), justly noting ‘8: supplementum 
valde dubium.” 

4 4.T.L,, III (1950), pp. 328, 355. 

5 See the text in 4.T.L., II, p. 46 (D1, lines 3-4), quoted in note 57, below. 
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Strasbourg Papyrus Graeca 84: Anonymus Argentinensis (ca. 100 A.D.) 
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Text following line 26 was in a succeeding column, now largely lost 
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Hesperia, XXVI, facing p. 164 Courtesy of the University of Strasbourg 
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The Length of Line 


Bruno Keil’s supplements contained seldom more than 22 letters in the left-hand 
portion of each line (24 in line 15),° Wilcken’s seldom more than 24 (though for line 
9 he suggested 27, and for line 3 about 26).’ In A.T.L., I and II, we kept to about 
the same length. Now we believe that all of these were too short, and that we must 
posit a minimum of about 30-32 letters to the left of the main break in each line.* 
If rather more than half of each line has to be restored we can probably never achieve 
a wording so close as to determine absolutely the column’s width. But considerations 
of various kinds make it likely that in lines 2, 3, 8, 14, 16, and 17, we have something 
like a minimum, and it is perhaps not accidental that these restorations are all of 
something fairly close to 30 letters. We take these one by one (not in order) and 
refer, in general, to the detailed discussion of the eight sections which follows later 
(pp. 172-188). 


Line 17: If the lemma of Section VI keeps as close to Demosthenes’ words 
(XXII, 17) as we have presumed, there is here a restoration of 30 letters.” 


Line 14: The comment is certain, as a minimum: it could perhaps be longer. The 
lemma could hardly be put much shorter. The restoration is of 32 letters.” 


Line 16: The lemma is almost certain; the comment might conceivably be cut 
by omitting rds vats, but this is hardly likely. The restoration is Omodtletetss 


Line 3: Wilcken’s suggestion (which we have adopted; see below, p. 182) requires 
a supplement of 23 letters plus the overspill which must be assumed from line 2.° He 
estimated this overspill at (roughly) three letters, which already makes this one of his 
longest lines (26 letters restored). But three letters for the overspill are a minimum 
(Wilcken, op. cit., p. 385) and not a very likely minimum: it is not easy to imagine 
what word of five letters could be plausibly added to the words in line 2 which Wilcken 
read (the possibility of év|8pa is discussed below). We owe to Schwartz the informa- 
tion that, in his judgment, Wilcken’s jpotvro at the end of line 2 cannot be read: the 


® Anonymus Argentinensis (Strassburg, 1902): the editio princeps. 

7U. Wilcken, Hermes, XLII, 1907, pp. 414-415. Wilcken was the first to recognize that the 
papyrus depends on Demosthenes’ speech against Androtion (XXII). 

8 The need to lengthen the line was first suggested to us by Raphael Sealey (by letter; he has 
written of the need for a fresh treatment of the papyrus in Historia, IIT, 1954/5, p. 333). We have 
been concerned to find a minimum length; a maximum limit is harder to fix, but we believe that 
the minimum need not and should not be exceeded. The supplements in lines 16 and 17 cannot be 
lengthened very readily. Perhaps a date by archon could be added in line 16, but this would be 
hard to square with what follows in line 17, and we believe it was not the commentator’s usual 
practice to give dates. In line 5 the date was needed for the argument: Demosthenes had spoken 
as if the Parthenon was built by the victors of Salamis, and the commentator says, “ No, some 
thirty years later—as is proved by the date of this decree.” _ 

® This presupposes the system of lemma and comment which we argue below (pp. 166-172). 
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last letter “‘n’est stirement pas un o.” He suggests it may be alpha, with one more 
letter which could be iota or upsilon. We are dealing here with the first hand, that is, 
with the first of our two scribes, the one who wrote lines 1-2 and most of line 3. We 
believe that in this hand a damaged nu could look not unlike iota or upsilon.”* We 
suggest that the end of this line be read npouvvray. We thought at first that the scribe 
might have written €va ‘poor av|[Spa] ; but neither the superfluous word nor the 
elision before it is very probable. But if omikron cannot be read, there must have been 
elision, perhaps easier in a compact phrase like jpotdvr’ av, and we suggest that this 
is what was written. This removes the formal necessity for an overspill: yet, in our 
judgment, the words jpobvr’ av make rather an abrupt close to the sentence. Idiomatic 
dy will read more naturally if we write, e. g., ypodvT’ av [éxdorore -——].”” For line a 
then, we find ourselves wanting a restoration of 31 letters. 

Lines 2 and 8 depend on rather detailed argumentation, for which we reier 
forward to pp. 173-175 and 182-186. The restorations claim 32 letters in line 2 and 
31 letters in line 8. 

If, then, we supply something like 30 letters for the left-hand portion of each 
line, we shall have a column about 0.14 m. high and about 0.18 m. wide. We note 
finally (a) that the lateral spacing of the letters is irregular, and (b) that the main 
break which makes the left edge of the preserved verso of the papyrus, though almost 
straight, is not absolutely so. There must be some allowance for slight variations in 
length of line. 


Lemma and Comment 


The 26 lines of the extant column contain parts of eight sections; six of these 
(II-VII) were complete within the column, but the first (I) began in the previous 
column and the last (VIII) probably ran over into the following column. It appears 
that each section began with the word ér. This is extant and readily legible for III 
(line 11), V (line 15), VI (line 16), extant and legible for IV (line 13), and virtually 
certain for VII (line 19, where it was mistakenly written ow), and VIII (line 25: 
ér[c]). We have accordingly followed Wilcken in supplying it at the beginning of 
Section II in line 3. We know nothing of how Section I began, but we may presume 
that it conformed. 


This word ére occurs frequently (though perhaps not before Byzantine times)” 


1° Sc. upsilon if the first stroke be lost, iota if two strokes be gone. Cf. in line 1 the upsilon of 
8¥o, in line 2 the nu of éva. See the photograph facing p. 164 (Fig. 1). 

11 See below, p. 172. 

12 The Excerpta Constantiniana, from which most of the lost books of Polybios and Diodoros 
have to be reconstructed, are tenth-century compilations. The Epitoma Vaticana of Apollodoros is 
very likely later still (Wagner attributes its composition to Tzetzes). The Epitome of Polyainos may 
perhaps be associated with the Emperor Leo’s Strategemata, of the tenth century. It is these and 
similar works which have made the formula with 67 familiar. 
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at the beginning of excerpts or of the sections of an epitome. Keil believed that we 
had the epitome of a history of the Periklean age: Reitzenstein had already taken the 
recurrent 67+ to show “ den epitomatorischen Charakter des Textes” (Keil, op. cit., 
p. 7), and Keil took 67. to mean “(the historian says) that ---.’ Wilcken exploded 
this alleged historian by pointing out, so that it is now a mere matter of observation, 
that the successive sections depend on successive passages in Demosthenes, X XII. 
“ This main conclusion,’ Wilcken justly claims (op. cit., p. 415), “will stand.’ He 
adds that he has further thought it self-evident “ from the opening of each section 
with 67, from the absence of lemmata, from the brief and thrifty style of most sec- 
tions,” that what we have is not the actual commentary but excerpts from it. Wilcken, 
then, took 67: to mean “(the commentator says) that --—-.” In A.T.L., I, p. 572, we 
questioned this absence of lemmata. The lemma, we suggested, was not given verbatim, 
but paraphrased: we took 67 to mean “(the orator says) that — - -.” 

Wilcken had already observed that all the sections we can control begin in fact 
with a paraphrase of Demosthenes’ words." Even so, he contends, “ the Epitomator 
has not transcribed the [verbatim] lemmata which must, by all analogy, have stood 
in the Commentator.” A few lines later he modifies this; leaving it an open question 
what the Commentator did about verbatim lemmata, he conjectures that these “ para- 
phrases ” were prefixed to the comments by Commentator rather than by Epitomator.” 
Wilcken was brought to this conclusion by his study of line 3. He recognized that 
the restoration must be [— — — rd IlpomvAat]a kat rov Hapfevava, words taken from 
Demosthenes (XXII, 13), and since a verbatim quotation was impracticable * he 
restored the closest paraphrase which could be had with 6zt, viz., [671 @kodéunoav ra 
IIporvdat|a kat tov IlapOevava. For this section, therefore, he found himself with a 
paraphrased lemma followed, with asyndeton, by the comment. We believe this to 
be the rule, valid not for Section II only but for all sections. 

Section II is the only section in which the letters are extant where the para- 
phrase closes and the comment begins; but a similar arrangement can readily be 
restored in all the others, and in some of them (III, V, and above all VI) it is 
virtually demanded. 


18 Hermes, XLII, 1907, p. 385: er ——— scheint gern im Anfang jedes Abschnittes, wenn auch 
in freierer Form, den Demosthenischen Gedankengang angedeutet oder mit aufgenommen zu haben. 
He was precluded from utilizing this observation by his belief that a section began in line 5, thus 
breaking the rule: [67. én’ Ed] @vdnjpov, etc. 

14 Op. cit., p. 385: Freilich ist nicht ausgeschlossen dass schon der Commentator ee diese 
Paraphrase — — — vorgelegt hat, und dies diirfte sogar das Wahrscheinlichere sein. We are inclined 
to disagree: the use of paraphrase seems to reflect the Epitomator’s lack of interest in verbal matters. 

18 That is to say, impossible with 6m, and also against our author’s practice. Wilcken weighed 
and rejected the possibility that these words (without any verb and without 67.) might constitute a 
verbatim lemma. 
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[We note that Wilcken, of. cit., p. 384, justified his restoration of a finite verb 
in line 3 partly by the consideration that ‘“ Propylaia and Parthenon ” could not be 
(as Keil had supposed) the object of jp§avro oixodo[pe liv, in line 4, because the 
Athenians ‘“‘ began to build” these two at different times. This seems hardly cogent, 
and we have not scrupled to restore tatra (sc. both buildings) as object of the verbs 
in line 4. But Wilcken adds (ibid.) that the closing of a sentence with Lapbevdva is 
further indicated palaeographically : not only is there a change of hand at this point, 
but the word closes with a “ Schlussalpha,” * indicating that the first scribe laid 
down his pen “ mit Absicht und Bewusstsein.” | 


We do not, of course, question the fact that our author has made excerpts from 
some fuller commentary. His eight comments, dealing with Demosthenes, XXL 
(or possibly 9), 13, 14, 15(bis), 17, 21, and perhaps 32, make the bent of his 
interest reasonably clear. He is not concerned with interpreting Demosthenes or 
this particular speech: his interest is in the history, specially the constitutional history, 
of Athens.” His excerpts are “ Belegstellen,” items suitable for a note-book, or even 
slips for a card-index. We do not, therefore, expect him to pay attention to the 
orator’s argument in the way the marginal scholia do: “ and we expect each section 
to be (unlike the marginal scholia) independent, without reference forward or back- 
ward. On his infinitely more modest scale, we may apply to him what Diels-Schubart 
say of the writer of the ‘‘ Didymos ” papyrus: he chooses historico maxime gustu.” 
Questions of language, Attic usage, etc., do not seem to interest him; and a concern 
with the substance, not the words, is perhaps indicated by his practice of paraphrasing 
rather than quoting his lemmata. 


[In Hermes, XLIII, 1908, pp. 220-228, R. Laqueur argues that our text is not an 
Epitome, but a Capitulatio, a Table of Contents, of the full commentary. He thinks 
it likely (op. cit., p. 228, note 1) that this full commentary is Didymos’ work sept 
Aypoobévovs, a treatment of all the speeches in succession, of which we have some 
portion on papyrus.” He takes the tituli superscripti of that papyrus as a capitulatio 


16 Other letters of this kind (Schlussbuchstaben) are the sigma of roAenovpévors in line 12, the 
iota of woA¢pox in line 15, and the iota of 67 in line 13. They indicate the end of a clause, or of a line. 

17 Wilcken, op. cit., p. 416: Nur an einer einzigen Stelle schien es, als ob ein seltenes Wort 
(mapéornoav in Section V) nach seiner Bedeutung erklart werden sollte. Not even here, we believe, 
is he concerned so much with the word mapéornoay as with Adeimantos’ treason. Even more con- 
spicuous, in comparison with the marginal scholia, is his indifference to Demosthenes’ argument. 
Cf. note 18. : 

18 See, e. g., on XXII, 5 (594, 24 and 25), XXII 8 (595,23). 

19 Diels and Schubart, Didymi de Demosthene commenta (Teubner, 1904), p. VII. See note 20. 

20 Berlin papyrus 9780, published by Diels and Schubart in Berliner Klassikertexte, I (1904) 
and republished by them in the Teubner Didymus. Diels-Schubart believe that what we have is not 
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of this kind, perhaps part of the same capitulatio as the Strasbourg papyrus, both 
perhaps compiled by Didymos himself. He likewise presumes that the Diodoran sum- 
maries of each book (7d8e éveorw év, etc.) are by Diodoros himself, and that it was 
customary in the Augustan age for writers (especially “ hand-book” writers) to 
provide such tables of contents. Laqueur’s view is commended by Gudeman in Pauly- 
Wissowa, F.E., II Al (1921), col. 702, lines 29-34, s.v. Scholien. 

It is perhaps sufficient to observe that a capitulatio of this kind could not use the 
particle yap, as our author does in line 2. We believe that this use of ydp is enough, 
but it is of course only one of the more palpable among many signs that our text 
is not a capitulatio. 

Further, Laqueur’s view accounts no more than Wilcken’s for the fact that our 
author’s units start (wherever we can control this) from the statement or implication 
of the orator. This is, of course, totally distinct from the vague “ Bertthrung mit dem 
Demosthenestext ” of which Laqueur collects nine examples (op. cit., pp. 224-225) 
from the tituli superscripti of the Didymos papyrus. These nine instances name 
always, as we should expect, subject-matter of Didymos, not of Demosthenes: the 
enquiries of a grammarian about Nikaia, Philip’s wounds, the Orgas, the word 
oKopaxiley, etc., and not Demosthenes’ statements or implications about these matters. 
The only 67 example, 67 B ’Apioropjdes (from Demosthenes, X, 70), makes this 
distinction very clear. 

Our author, on the contrary, always starts from some statement or implication 
of Demosthenes and moves thence to his comment: this (we submit) is the method of 
“lemma and comment.” | 


We know of no parallel to this regular use of paraphrased lemmata, introduced 
by 67. It is the rule of papyrus scholia, like the marginal scholia of mediaeval manu- 
scripts, to give the lemmata verbatim. The comment follows, usually but not always, 
with asyndeton. In the great Didymos papyrus the rule of asyndeton is absolute: 
there is a clear distinction between lemmata and Joci citati: the former are always, 
the latter are never, followed with asyndeton. 

The Patmos scholia,” whose concern is almost wholly with the meaning of words 
and Attic usage, commonly have two lemmata: first the orator’s verbatim words, and 
second the single word to be explained, as, for example, from the speech against 
Androtion (XXII, 9): 67” apadrov pev ot mpoedpevorvtes ris Bovdts: mpdedpor: ot 


from a complete copy, but a copy of selections: eclogae integrae historico maxime gustu selectae 
(Teubner edition, p. VII). The subscriptio (see Wilcken, Hermes, LV, 1920, pp. 324-325) says 
this is Book 3 on the Philippics and Book 28 of the epi Anpoobévovs. 

21 Sakkelion, B.C.H., I, 1877, pp. 10-16, 137-155. 

22 The word 6m is here part of the verbatim text and depends on dvremety which immediately 
precedes. 
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Siouxobvres TA Tept Tas exKyotas, etc. This “second lemma” lends itself to alpha- 
betization, and the several Rhetorical Lexica which have survived commonly begin 
their articles with such single words. A papyrus fragment of such an alphabetic 
lexicon, on a single speech (Demosthenes, XXIII), was published by F. Blass in 
Hermes, XVII, 1882, pp. 148-163, and republished by Diels-Schubart in their Teubner 
text of Didymos (see note 19, above). Here, the procedure of the Patmos scholia 
+s seen in reverse: the single word stands first, the orator’s full phrase follows. Both 
sides (A and B) of a single sheet of codex are preserved, except for the lower lines 
on each face. The first twenty lines of A deal with Miltokythes, who was named at 
XXIII, 104, but the lemma stood on the previous sheet. The remainder may be 
tabulated: 
A 21 popav : Kat THY p[ Opav catéxowev “Ipucparys (XXIII, 198): ovy | 
22 réypata tw[a Aaxovixa, etc. | 

[foot] [Naéos: kai tiv mept Ndgov évika vavpaxiav Xa] 

[Bpias (XXIII, 198): etc. | 
4 686[s: 7] év [ 68a xkabeNov (AAI; Ba Yee rovtéatw | ev Adxwt x[at é| 
5 y[é]8pa[z, etc. ] 
7 § xdrwbev vopos (XXIII, 28) :”* A[t]upos 6 ypapparixds, etc. 
2 ott @e[ peotoKArs eEwatpakiaby : éxeivor] @eptoTo 

kr\é[a AaBovtes peiov abtav d&|odvta ppo 

ve[iv e&nAacav €x THs nrodews (XXILI, 205): 6] 7 éorty dotpa 

[xuopds dddot Te TOAAOL cipjxa|ow Kat Pirdxo 

[ pos, ete, |*4 


Here, again, the items are chosen historico gustu. Except for 680s, the single 
words (MdroxvOns, popav, Nagos, and we may add 6 xdrwbev vouos) have clear 
historical meaning. But it is, of course, the last lemma which interests us most, a 
lemma paraphrased from Demosthenes with introductory 67 like those now under 
consideration in the Anonymus Argentinensis. We have here, in fact, one instance of 
what in our author was a regular habit, but the gap between this instance and the 
regular habit is still wide. 


To help in bridging this gap, something may be found in the ten entries in Harpo- 
kration’s Lexicon which begin with éru: * (1) dre Svapaprave, (2) ore efaxioxirdua, (3) 


28 Note that only one lemma is given, presumably because here the author’s phrase and the 
“ alphabetizable minimum ”’ coincide exactly. 

24“ B 25, 26 non iam legi possunt ’—Diels-Schubart. We give Blass’ readings here and at 
A22 and B7: also é at B4 (our restoration here differs from that of Blass and of Diels-Schubart 
following Harpokration’s article #) év 636 xafedov as well as his 68és). At B4 the papyrus has HES 
but cf. Harpokration. The Naxos-lemma, suggested by Blass, fits the alphabetic order and contornd 
to the writer’s practice better than what Diels-Schubart suggest. It is, of course doubtful whether 
we should write Négos (like 884s) or Négov (like pépav). 

25 The first two are out of alphabetical order, one befor 6 Ka 4 i 
has them all three under this one heieen Sand one. ater 2 eas a aialle 
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Ort vomos, (4) dre Eévous, (5) re of dddvres, (6) Ste of wounroi, (7) bru ra émuxnpurrdopeva, 
(8) Gre mpds rHv dudyv, (9) dre madi, (10) Gre xurias. 

In most of these (3-10) the word dru depends on some main verb (of saying or 
implying) which follows. A single example is 9: d7e qasSt Kat yuvaixt odk é&fv 
oupBarrew mrépa pedipvov Kpilav, “Ioaios &v TO wept Tod "AdeEdvSpov KArjpou dyoiv. The 
passage is extant: Isaios, X, 10 (Harpokration has written ’AdeEavdpou by mistake for 
‘Apiotdpxov) : 6 yap vopmos Siappydynv Kwdver madi py e€etvar ovpBdddgew pydé yuvarxi 
mépa pedivov Kpi0dv. The entry of Harpokration is a plain statement by a gram- 
marian: “‘ Isaios says that -—-.” It has no lemma, and therefore is not, as it stands, 
comment on a lemma. We do not know why it was culled; but if the words from 
‘Ioatos to dnoiv are knocked away there is left a paraphrase of Isaios which resembles 
our author’s paraphrases pretty nearly. 

The paraphrase is looser in 3 (67 vduos, from Aischines, I, 11) and much looser 
again in 5 (67e of addvres, from Demosthenes, XXIII, 45). In both these a second 
author is named (for 3 Aristotle, ’A@. Iod., 56, 3; for 5 Theophrastos, wept vépovr) 
and the paraphrase keeps closer to the second author. We can see this in 3, and 
presume it in 5 from the different verbs used of the two authors (Anpuoobévns — — — 
troonpaiver Kal Oeddpaatos — — — dndrot). In 7, 8, and 10, the orator’s words are 
evidently the main evidence, but the speeches in question are lost and we cannot see 
how they have been paraphrased. For 6 Solon is quoted, as well as a lost speech of 
Antiphon. We cannot be quite sure which of the two is paraphrased more closely.” 

In the above (3, 5-10) we have a series of interesting statements culled from 
speeches, sometimes further confirmed from other sources. The orator’s words are 
always paraphrased, closely or loosely. These are not the normal Aéers of Harpo- 
kration’s Lexicon: none of them is a word or phrase (a lemma) taken from a speech 
and then explained with a comment. 

The remaining three (1, 2, 4) are rather different. The first and fourth need not 
detain us,” but 2 is of interest since here the phrase with dru is for once treated as 
a lemma: 671 é€axwrxiva Hv Tddavta TO Tiwnua THs “Artiuxyjs. The verb on which ore 
depends is left unexpressed, as in dru @e[purroKhhs éEworpaxioOy] (see p. 170, above) 
or in Ore rau To[d]éuar [rapéornoav] (of our papyrus). The word 67 simply intro- 
duces the statement on which comment is to follow. The comment then follows, with 
asyndeton: Anpoobévns év TO TEpt TGV ovppopLav (XIV, 30) dyoiv otras: jyiv S€é 76 


26 Did Antiphon quote Solon? Or was the Solonian formulation known from some later work 
(Theophrastos? Aristophanes of Byzantion?) on Solon’s text? The apparent exactness of the 
reference to Solon (é xa véywv) is against its being from Antiphon; on the other hand, it is unlike 
the other “ exact’ references to Solon’s text. 

27 The first is an excerpt from a grammarian: “ Demosthenes is wrong in his statement — — -. 
The fourth is more or less like 3 and 5-10 except that the long quotation is given verbatim and 


introduces an argument. 


”? 
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THS XOpas Tina — — -, etc.’ The comment is elaborate: “ the lemma says 6000, 
Demosthenes says 8000. This may be a slip of the pen, since his items total to 6000, 
or a piece of rhetorical artifice.” Finally, Philochoros is called in evidence (Jacoby, 
Frag. Gr. Hist., 328 F 46). We have here something not unlike one of our author’s 
sections, viz., some author’s statement,”® introduced by 67z, followed with asyndeton 
by a comment. 

None of these ten entries gives a really close analogy to our author’s practice: 
1 is totally different, 3-10 have no lemma, and in 2 the lemma looks to be taken from 
Philochoros rather than from an orator. We may perhaps recognize, however, in 
3 and 5-10 the habit of culling a fact from a speech and paraphrasing the words: in 
our papyrus we may perhaps understand (in each of our author’s paraphrases ) some 
verb such as dynotv or Sydot or (do) onpaiver. 


In our search for parallels to this unusual form of lemma we believe that we have 
gained a better conception of our author’s interests and method of work, and that we 
may draw at least three specific conclusions, valid specially for the understanding of 
the text of this papyrus: 


i. The author’s factual preoccupation seems to make him treat the orator’s words 
with indifference, paraphrasing rather than quoting the lemma. 


ii. We may reasonably generalize his practice in line 3 and expect, as in other 
commentaries and extracts from commentaries, asyndeton regularly after the lemma. 


iii. The items are independent of each other, not strung upon the orator’s thread 
of argument, so that per’ éxetvo in line 8 is not likely to refer back to any earlier item. 


Sections of the Text ” 


I. Readings: Line 1: Wilcken (op. cit., p. 380) reads zpofov; Schwartz puts lines 
under all six letters.*° Line 2: before éxdorns Keil (op. cit., p. 23) restored e€ ; Wilcken 
(op. cit., p. 380) says € is impossible and suggests v, “ aber ganz sicher ist mir letzteres 
nicht.” Schwartz writes “il est impossible d’affirmer que c’est v; il ne reste qu'une 
trés faible tache d’encre.” Clearly iota could not be excluded. At the end of the line 
Wilcken (op. cit., p. 380) reads npovvro. . ; Schwartz reads npovyt. ., and adds “ Le 
7 pourrait étre aussi un 7 ou méme un «. La lettre suivante n’est surement pas un o. 
La derniére lettre est « (précédé de a ?) ou v.”” On the grounds of this information 
we have suggested (pp. 165-166, above) the restoration jpobv7’ dy | [éxdorore — — —]. 


28 What author? Perhaps Philochoros; this seems likely when we compare the last sentence 
of the comment with the lemma. If it be the fact, we need not go into its implications. 

29 We deal with the sections in order, except that Section II is kept to the last. 

30 A line under a letter means that it is identifiable though not completely preserved. Since 
such letters are in fact considered certain no special mark is placed under them in our text. 
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Lemma: XXII, 5: (Androtion will say) epi rod ampoBovdetdrov — — — rabr’ émnpero, 
dynoiv, 6 éemuatarns — — — ovdev det, dyoi, mpoBovdredparos éevradOa. The lemma for this 
section stood in the previous column and is completely lost, but no doubt it paraphrased 
some part of the above, or else the second mention of the epistates (and also the 
proedroi: oi mpoedpevovres tis Bovdrjs Kat 6 tad7’ éerubyndilev émorarns) in XXII, 9. 
We suggest below (p. 179, note 46) some such paraphrase as [67 mapdvopov jv 7d 
ampoBovrdevror |. 


Comment: The beginning of the comment, like the lemma, is lost. In what is left 
mention is made of (presumably a distinction is made between) two kinds of epistates. 
After that, reference is made to some boards of ten, the probouloi and some other 
officers. The interest of these two fragmentary lines lies in (a) their evidence for the 
length of line, and (b) our author’s choice of material. 

It is doubtful whether the main topic here is probouleusis (XXII, 5) or epipse- 
phisis (XXII, 5 or 9). We incline to the former, chiefly because of the letters mpoBou 
at the end of line 1. Wilcken believed that these letters were some part of the name 
probouloi, a board of ten men (AO. Ifod., 29, 2) appointed late in 413 B.c. otrwes 
mpoBovrevoovew (Thuc., VIII, 1, 3); we think this very probable, though conceivably 
the letters are some part (rather) of the verb zpoBovdedw or its derivatives. Either 
way, they point to probouleusis as the topic. The business of the epistates whom 
Demosthenes twice mentions (XXII, 5 and 9) was, however, epipsephisis; and 
Aristotle makes it plain that the probouloi, though they encroached heavily on the 
functions of the Council,” had left epipsephisis in the usual hands.” 

The two kinds of epistates mentioned in line 1 are described and distinguished in 
"AO. Ilod., 44: émuordrns mputaveav and émordrns mpoédpwv. The former was president 
of the Council for one day, and if the Council prepared business for that day it 
did so under his presidency. But the conduct of the business was the province of 
the proedroi, and their epistates, likewise chosen for one day only, put questions to 
the vote,®® in both Council and Ekklesia. While both epistatai had a share in pro- 
bouleusis, the epistates of the proedroi was responsible for epipsephisis. The phrasing 
in line 1 is clumsy, but it seems clear that the two kinds of epistates were mentioned 
(and therefore distinguished ?). The distinction was too hard for the Patmos scholiast, 
as well as for the marginal scholia of the mediaeval manuscripts and for the second 


81 See specially Aristophanes, Thesmophoriazusae, 809: mapadods érépw tiv Bovdciav. The play 
was given in spring of 411 B.c., so that it is the Bovdeurys of 413/2 (rav répvoiv ris Bovdevtys) who is 
being mocked. 7, . 

82°49 TIoA., 29, 4: émdvayxes — — — Tovs mpuTdvers — — — éxupndifew. The responsibility lay with 
the presiding board (prytaneis in 411, proedroi in Demosthenes’ time) ; the actual act was performed 
by their chairman, the epistates. 

33 Before the institution of proedroi early in the fourth century questions were put to the vote by 


vd 
the émuararys mpuTaveov. 
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hypothesis to Demosthenes, XXII. If our author made it, and then went on to 
speak of probouloi, there is some case for supposing that probouleusis was his topic 
and that the lemma was taken from XXII, 5. 

[There is one objection to this, perhaps not very serious. One of the speaker’s 
main contentions, which dominates at least XXII, 8-20, is that the Council in whose 
favor Androtion made his proposal had disqualified itself by failure to build the 
warships required by law. This topic is first raised, and this law is first mentioned, 
in XXII, 8. Section I deals with XXII, 5, and Section II (as we shall see ) deals with 
XXII, 13. It looks, then, as if our author had passed over XXII, 8, without any 
notice of the “ shipbuilding law.” The matter is aggravated by the fact that a ship- 
building law of some kind is mentioned in Section II. We hope to show that the 
shipbuilding law in Section IT is not the law of which Demosthenes speaks in XXII, 
8-20, and that it is not offered by our author as such. If we are wrong in this, then 
we must face the inference that our author has not strictly followed Demosthenes’ 
order, and this is in itself not impossible.“ If we are right, and if (further) Section 
I is a comment on XXII, 5, then it seems that our author has indeed passed over 
XXII, 8, without commenting on the law. It may be that an appropriate and sufficient 
mention had been made in the Commentator’s introduction (i7é0eoxs) : there is in fact 
mention of it in the second hypothesis of our manuscripts of this speech. Or it might 
be that the Commentator had no facts about it which interested our author. Or, finally, 
it might be that Section I comments on XXII, 9 (not 5), and that the appropriate 
comment on XXII, 8, on the shipbuilding law, stood next above it in the lost column. | 

The restoration of zpéfov| [dou] in lines 2-3 has important implications for the 
length of line. The probouloi came once only in Athenian history. Created in the 
emergency of 413 B.c., they held their office till the summer of 411. Their relevance 
here is their probouleutic function: their assignment was to prepare legislation 
from time to time so far as it concerned the present emergency (Thuc., VIII, 
1, 3). In 411 the existing ten probouloi were reinforced by twenty new members 
and became ovyypadets, instructed to prepare business for one more Ekklesia (’A@. 
Ilod., 29, 2),*° the famous Ekklesia at Kolonos which voted the Four Hundred 
into power (cf. Aristotle, ¢hetorica, III, 18, 6). Since the probouloi came in this one 
emergency only, the tense of #podvr’ (apart from the idiomatic phrase npoovt av 
[éxdorore]) shows that some other officers must have been named besides.” These 


34 There are several confusions of the order in the Patmos scholia (cf. p. 169, note 21, above). 

8° Harpokration, s.v. ovyypageis, deals with Aristotle’s disagreement here with Thucydides, 
VIII, 67, 1, and he quotes Androtion and Philochoros as supporting Aristotle (F. Jacoby, Frag. 
Gr. Hist., 324 F 43, 328 F 136). Thucydides, having overlooked the reinforcement, speaks of the 
original ten only (zept rav % euvnpdveve, pdvov, tév mpoBovAwv) and calls them “ten Syngrapheis.” 
[Harpokration’s explanation is lucid and reasonable and hardly deserves Jacoby’s censure in Frag. 
Gr. Htst., II B, Suppl. 2, p. 137.] 

36 We do not know whether the probouloi were re-elected annually, sc., in 412 and 411; it is 
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were no doubt the Syngrapheis.” Their assignment was similar to that of the pro- 
bouloi: they were charged like them with preparing legislation, but they were coin- 
monly charged with one piece of business only, and they were appointed more than 
once as occasion required (ézdére déor).* 

For idiomatic dv in the sense of “ were in the habit of doing,” ‘‘ were prone to do,” 
we quote from Kuhner-Gerth, dusfiihrliche Grammatik der griechischen Sprache, 
II, 1, p. 211: Erstens dient der Indikativ der historischen Zeitformen mit ay zur 
Bezeichnung einer unter gewissen Umstanden wiederkehrenden oder sich wieder- 
holenden Handlung der Vergangenheit (These are exactly the circumstances of the 
election, from time to time as occasion required, of ovyypadets). Der Begriff der 
Wiederholung ist aus dem Gedankenzusammenhange oder, wenn ein Nebensatz hinzu- 
geftigt ist, aus dem in diesem Falle tiblich gewordenen Optativ —- — (We have restored 
ordre S€or, taken from Harpokration’s note, in the early part of line 3). Die Partikel 
av aber deutet auf besondere Umstande und Verhaltnisse hin, unter denen die Hand- 
lung sich wiederholte und ist demnach auch hier mit »je nach den Umstanden, 
eventuell, wohl” zu tibersetzen. This justifies, we believe, our restoration of 32 letters 
to the left of line 2.*° 


III. Readings: Line 12: The last letter of rodewoupévors is of the kind that indicates 
some sort of pause (see above, p. 168, note 16; Wilcken, op. cit., pp. 403-404), here the 
end of a grammatical clause. Line 13: Wilcken (Joc. cit.) writes: Im Anfang von Z. 13 
habe ich durch Glattung von Fasern noch eine halbe Rundung ) gewonnen, die 
entweder zu o passen wiirde (also Jo[.]s) oder zu dem Kopf von p (also |p[.]s). 
Schwartz writes: La premiére lettre ne peut étre qu’un p; la troisiéme est 9 ou g. We 
believe, from our photograph (facing p. 164), that the second letter was o, and read 
m|pés. At the end of the line, after eS, Keil had «, though he notes (Anonymus 
Argentinensis, p. 45) that o is equally possible, and Wilcken (op. cit., p. 404) agrees 
with this. Keil, Wilcken, and Schwartz have all read ov at the end of the line (sc. 


usually supposed that they remained unchanged. Annual elections might perhaps justify the 
imperfect tense, but not (of course) the idiomatic ay. | 

87 We owe this suggestion to Edwin L. Brown, a member of the graduate seminar in Thucydides 
at Princeton University in 1956. 

88 Harpokration, s.v. ovyypapeis. The limitation to one named day (cis pyryv qpépay) is general- 
ized from Thucydides (VIII, 67, 1), whom Harpokration quotes. 

89 Harpokration does not fix the number of Syngrapheis at ten but says merely 7A790s Te There 
were thirty Syngrapheis in 411, and the notorious Thirty Tyrants of 404 were perhaps originally 
Syngrapheis (Xenophon, Hell., II, 3, 2, otrwes — — — ovyypayovsr, perhaps confirmed by Isokrates, 
VII, 58). But these bodies had exceptionally comprehensive assignments ; the number ten was no 
doubt more normal. In the Fifth Century we hear of these more normal Syngrapheis in 450/49, 
in I.G., I, 22, line 3 (for the text see 4.7.L., I, D11), some time later in /.G., I?, 76, line 3, and in 
410/09 in I.G., I?, 109, line 8 (A.T.L., I, D9). 
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the start of Section IV). Keil and Wilcken reckon room for five letters between 
em and ort, while Schwartz transcribes emd..[..].. ort.*° 


Lemma: XXII 14: io6’ éru mpdnv EiBoebow huepav tprov éBonPjoate Kal OnBatovs 
sroorévdous arenépupate. The lemma paraphrases closely, but our author’s linguistic 
indifference (cf. p. 172, above) shows in the change in the order of words and specially 
in the change of case to tpwviv jpépats. 


Comment: The main fact is that Demosthenes served as volunteer trierarch on this 

. 41 f= . 3 . . 1 . I , > 8 [ 4, ] 42 
occasion,** and we take it as certain that the section ends with Tpunper emvoo| omar]. 
Restoration in the beginnings of the lines is less certain, but there can be no doubt 
about the event or the comment on Demosthenes’ participation in it. 


IV. Readings: Line 13: For 67 at the end of the line see Schwartz’s comment 
cited in note 40, below. Line 14: Wilcken (op. cit., p. 406) reads the last letters as 
e[ . ]py, having first thought of ery; Schwartz writes “la derniére lettre est sans doubte 
un 7, mais, juste avant, ce n’est surement pas un p,” and he attributes three letters to 
the available space. The word which Schwartz says cannot be pm, which Wilcken 
thought might be ern, we believe to be én. Line 15: Wilcken reads the first letters 
as axa; Schwartz writes “le o lu par Wilcken est impossible, je proposerais ou v ou vn 
ou 8, tous mutilés et douteux.” Since alpha and delta are so nearly alike we take 
this as the end of [e’pnr] au. 


Lemma: XXII, 15: émi rod AexeXerxod wod€wov. The main verb comes some four lines 
later, and is in fact the lemma of the next section (V). Since our author’s custom was 
to make a lemma with 67 and a finite verb, we suggest here é7u [Aexehuxds etpyntat o 
modeuos], with a reference to the verb as restored also in line 15. In both places 
eipnrat, we believe, might equally well be read as déyerau. 


Comment: The author notes that the Peloponnesian War could be subdivided, and 
the parts given their own names. There is relatively little latitude here in the restora- 
tions possible, so that the indications of length of line are valuable. 


4° Tn response to further inquiry about the end of this line Schwartz (Jan. 26, 1957) affirms that 
ér is certain. He prefers ede to erido and doubts whether there is room for six letters—as earlier 
indicated—between emé and ort. 

_*' This was first observed by Pohlenz, Hermes, XLIII, 1908, p. 228, note 2. 

42 The phrase is known from I.G., II?, 1629, lines 960-961: érdSdaupos tp[c] ypys; TOU pyTopos is 
the regular commentator’s phrase for Demosthenes ; the fact that he volunteered as trierarch on this 
particular occasion is often mentioned. It was the first time that trierarchs volunteered; cf. 
Demosthenes, XVIII, 99, and XXI, 161 (émdSeces rap’ ipiv tpérar). In both passages Demosthenes 
mentions his own volunteering, in the second he names his colleague Philinos. The ship was 
called “‘ Dawn” and is named in /.G., I’, 1612, lines 301-302: ®Aivov Aaxt Anuoobé[v] nv [Taa]| @ 
émi tiv “Ew &[p]edo[v]. This voluntary service is also mentioned in the decree passed in Demos- 
thenes’ honor in 280/79 s.c.; cf. [Plutarch], Moralia, 850 F. 
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V. Readings: The extant words are all legible, and all, except for [’Adeu |avrov, are 
virtually complete. 


Lemma: XXII, 15: ov rpdrepov 76 moh€uw Tapéotncav piv 7d vauTiKov abtdv amédero. 
The “ paraphrase” apparently kept the actual words. 


Comment: The author signalizes the treason of Adeimantos: [apoddvros ras vats 
"Ades |avrov yr7H7Onoav. This restoration gives 31 letters in the left half of line 16, 
and is one of the best indications of the length of line. 


VI. Readings: Line 16: Wilcken (op. cit., p. 408) gives the reading rpunpo at the 
end of the line as “ vollig sicher.” Line 17: After tayias Wilcken writes that after + 
the space seems to fit two letters better than three (Keil) ; Schwartz agrees (reading 
t[..]), and adds that there is room for six or seven letters at the end of the line 
after Bovd. The eta of BovdAy[s], which is anyway certain, is quite legible in the photo- 
graph. Line 18: The only doubtful letter is the first: ov (Wilcken and Schwartz) 
or wy? Only part of the right rounding of the letter has been seen, so that it could be 
either o or w: we have restored [ypnudr]v. Line 19: Wilcken (op. cit., p. 408) 
reports that the 7 of wahau is not palaeographically certain. 


Lemma: XXII, 17: (Androtion will say that) 6 rév tpenpotody tapias diodpas 
éxer exov révP? jyurddavra. The paraphrase cannot have kept the identical order of 
words, but otherwise may have kept very close: 67. rv tpunpo| mov amrodpas aero 6 
Tapias |. 
Comment: The treasurer’s functions are described, and his fifth-century predecessors 
are named. 

The supplements to the left in lines 18 and 19 must give the sense pretty closely, 
though the wording is arbitrary. Line 17, however, may claim to be reasonably like 
what was written, and to be fair evidence for the length of line. 


VII. Readings: This section is remarkable for its many scribal errors, some cor- 
rected and some not. Line 19: érs was miswritten out, and of was corrected from oo 
(Wilcken, of. cit., pp. 410-411). Schwartz confirms the trace of alpha before the final 
iota. Line 20: Keil (of. cit., p. 61) read the first letters as va, though allowing dua as 
possible. Wilcken reads 6va, which Schwartz regards as probable without absolutely 
ruling out va. In the middle of the line reraypeva was miswritten deraypeva, an error 
which Wilcken explains (of. cit., p. 412) as a mark of the vulgar Greek of Egypt. 
At the end of the line Schwartz reports that final iota is certain, and he estimates 
that there is room for six letters in the gap which precedes. We have restored seven, 
noting that the last alpha of é[m|Seraypéva[s] and the last iota of this line stand 
respectively under (slightly to the left of) the first epsilon and final iota of eo [po- 
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6ér Jar in the line above. Thus seven letters in the gap give a spacing like that in line 19. 
Line 21: Near the beginning Keil (op. cit., p. 62) read avra and said that the last 
alpha could not be doubted, but both Wilcken (op. cit., p. 410) and Schwartz prefer 
omikron. Wilcken adds that there is room after o for one letter, e. g., avdro[t]; 
Schwartz suggests “il ne manque probablement rien aprés I’o.” Our judgment, based 
on the photographs, is that there is room for iota but for no larger letter. The last 
letter in p[€]réBawvor is certain, one of the clearest letters in the line and read by Keil 
and Schwartz. Its omission by Wilcken (op. cit., p. 411) was perhaps an oversight. 
The particle 5€ was omitted after ple]réBawov, and had to be inserted above the line, 
where the delta is still preserved. At the end of the line our restoration o[é dp&a]p| 
[res — ——] conforms to Wilcken’s indications but does not quite tally with the faint 
traces reported to us by Schwartz, viz., o[ . . ]aug[ . |v or o[.. ]ugv[. ]v.** Line 22: The 
e of “Apevov was omitted, and added above the line: we need not scruple, among the 
many scribal errors here, to presume that the o of Oe<o>p.[———] was likewise omitted 
and not corrected.* After Oe Wilcken (op. cit., p. 410) suggests “ vielleicht noch ¢ vee 
Schwartz reads simply Oeu.[- —. The 7 of r[ot]s which was read by Wilcken is 
described by Schwartz as “ni certain ni impossible.” At the very end of the line 
Schwartz reports space to be restored after dew. |—— of about six letters: enough, 1. e., 
for be<o>p[obérars|]. But the main crux in line 22 is the numeral, where both Wilcken 
and Schwartz read €. The horizontal stroke over this numeral is as clear as the stroke 
over ta in line 25 (1a), the only two places on the papyrus where alphabetic numerals 
occur: and the letter € has certainly been written, but it has also been written over. 
Here again, in fact, the scribe has corrected what he wrote. He first wrote de€ (sc. 
8’ €€) and then for whatever reason “* he was dissatisfied and corrected the last letter 
to & (sc. 8€¢), a heavy digamma on top of the €, and a horizontal line above it. (he 
numeral intended, at both stages, is “ six.” Line 23: After xp[o|voypadia: Keil read 
xaina, which he interpreted as xat 7 ’A[7r0is]. Wilcken (op. cit., p. 410) comments: 
“sicher nicht,” and tentatively offers yu, noting that the fourth letter could be 
“ auf keinem Fall y.” Schwartz writes ..c.a in his transcript, and notes «ge as possible 
for the first three letters. For the last three (or four) he suggests Ba|[ (or \ao.[): 
“Ja derniére lettre a une haste verticale et termine peut-étre la ligne.’”’ In the photo- 
graphs Kat seems to us quite clear, and we so read it. The final vertical stroke we take 


43 These readings were not included by Schwartz in his transcript of the text and are all of them 
except initial o marked with a query. Our greatest discrepancy, perhaps, is that we write no more 
than iota in the gap which Schwartz marks as enough for two letters: after that, apé[a]v is perhaps 
not too far from ae[.]v. The o of o[i] is virtually certain and cannot be e, and we think there is no 
letter after the last nu, which must therefore close a syllable. Both these considerations are against 
Jacoby’s proposal (Frag. Gr. Hist., III B, Suppl. 2, p. 243, note 10) : éLorepa] v[wpevor]. 

44 Cf, the uncorrected miswritings in line 20 (é[m]8eraypéva[s]) and especially in line 19 (or). 

*© Perhaps because of the ambiguity of de = 8 é€ or 8&8 €. 
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to be iota, and on the basis of Schwartz’s note and our own examination of the 
photograph read Ba[o]e to end the line. Line 24: Between papyos and vopodvdrdkav 
two or three letters have been corrected (Wilcken, op. cit., p. 411: stark corrigirt; 
Schwartz, ro en surcharge sur ov). We understand the scribe to have begun a new 
section here, with dz, then to have changed his mind, perhaps with the idea of 
writing tots dé derpodtAagéi— — —, but getting no farther with it than a corrected rou, 
when he began to write vopodvAdkar, utilizing the iota as the initial stroke of nu in 
the new word. But this still left an almost hopeless blemish in the text which we believe 
he finally tried to turn into cai. One can still see the bold upright and lower stroke of 
kappa in the first space where o and 7 had been previously written. In the second 
space the omikron superimposed on tau gives a combination of strokes not unlike 
alpha if the extraneous parts are thought away. But iota had already been used as 
the initial stroke in nu of voyodvAdxwv. The passage can only be considered corrupt, 
but if our diagnosis of the writer’s intention is correct the reading should best be 
made as xa<u>. At the end of the line Wilcken (op. cit., p. 411) read apy. Schwartz 
suggests ap[.]a.[..].(?). We believe apx7 to be impossible, and write épyalt &a]. 


Lemma: XXII, 21: (Androtion will say) wept 706 ris érarpyrews vopov, as vBpiCopev 
Hels — — — kat hyot Selv Huds eimep emorevopev eivar Tab adnOG mpos Tovs DecpobEras 
dmavrav. The paraphrase is not close, since it has the thesmothetai as subject of the 
sentence, but our author has picked out the fact behind Androtion’s alleged plea: it 
is the thesmothetai who handle charges of prostitution.” 


Comment: The author explains first how certain charges are assigned to certain 
courts, next the fact that the thesmothetai pass into the Areopagus, as do also the 
other three archons, and last, he has some remark about the nomophylakes. 

As our text is restored with reference to the first item, the thesmothetai, being 
responsible for assigning cases generally, have to give to themselves the cases involving 
prostitution. The main outlines of the procedure and the special responsibility of the 
thesmothetai to themselves are already known from Aristotle, “AQ. Ilo\., SOR le3: 
so that lines 21-22 offer no particular problems, except as already discussed under 
readings on p. 178, above. And yet we might well have despaired of this corrupt 
and difficult section but for the fortunate circumstance that its main substance is in 
the Second Hypothesis to Demosthenes, XXII: foav yap & Oeopobérar ot wept erac- 
pyoews Sixdlovres. Hoav dé Kal addov tpeis: els erdvupos, €€ ob Kai 6 évavTos Em@vupos 
avopatero: Sevrepos 6 Bactheds 6 Ta TOV ophavav Kat doeBedv Svovxdv: Tpiros 6 TohEpwap- 
yos 6 TOV TONEPLKGY E7rYpLEhOU[LEVOS. of 8é Peo pobérar eviavtov pdvov HpXoV, TPO THS dpxiis 
Kpwopevot EPL TOD mporaBdvros mavrds Biov, Kat et pev edpéOnaav ev maar Sixator, HpxXov 


46 Similarly, in Section I, where he presumably paraphrased Androtion’s alleged plea epi rot 
ampoBovredrov (XXII, 5), he may have written something like dr. rapdvopov jv 70 drpoBovrcvtov. 
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rov éniavrov. era madd pera Tov évravTov expivovTo, El KAABS év ato Apear, Kal ei dixaiws 
Sdbnoav apEavres mpoceriVerto 7H Bovdkn TV "Apeoraywrav. The hypothesis does not 
mention the nomophylakes. 

Our author has defined the eponymus by referring to him the framework of the 
chronographiai, and he has defined the basileus with reference to his responsibility 
for cases of impiety. The words of our restoration in line 24 are taken directly from 
the Second Hypothesis except that we have omitted trav opbavav kat. The author of 
the Second Hypothesis was in error in having the basileus in charge of the orphans: 
this duty belonged to the archon eponymus (cf. Aristotle, ’A@. Tlod., 56, 7). 

The final clause of the section concerns the nomophylakes — — — and the Eleven, 
though it is difficult to determine what idea our author had in bringing them so close 
together. Plainly, the nomophylakes were added as an afterthought (cf. p. 179, above). 
It was held by some that they were the same as the thesmothetai,** and this idea, or 
the refutation of it, was no doubt sufficient reason for the added note. At the end of 
line 24 the plural form dpxa[¢] lends itself by interpretation to two or more different 
magistracies as well as, or better than, to a series of boards in one magistracy. The 
lexicographers, and before them Philochoros, knew that nomophylakes and thes- 
mothetai were not the same. Harpokration, e. g., has s.v. vowodtAakes: apxy Tus Tap 
"AOnvators obrws éxadeiro, Siadépovoa TOV Oeopoberav. It may be that our author was 
noting this difference, and noting also the difference from the Eleven, who were also 
sometimes confused with the nomophylakes, owing (apparently) to confusion between 
nomo- and desmo- phylakes: Pollux, VIII, 102, oi &vdexa: — — — vopopddaxes 5€ Kara 
rov Dadnpéa Anuyrpiov perovondcbnoav — — — Tod d€ vopodvdakiov Ovpa pia Xapwviov 
éxadetro. For the term Secpodvra€ as jailer see, for example, Acta A postolorum, XVI, 
23. Our restoration, for which we make no claim to certainty, is based on these 
considerations.” 


VIII. Readings: Line 25: Wilcken (op. cit., p. 413) read dnuoz, which he called 
“certain ”’; he tried Sypor, but concluded “es ist palaeographisch nicht haltbar.”’ 
After an interval of three spaces he read rogov, but he said that the traces do not favor 
the restoration of dnpom|oin|ros. Schwartz gives a different account of this badly 
damaged line: aprés dno, te[— — n’est pas impossible mais n’est pas certain non plus. 
Wilcken: rogov ne se lit pas. In the photographs the letters dnuwom or Snpore are very 
clear, then, after a badly damaged space of about four letters is a relatively clear 
omikron. Line 26: Schwartz reads parts at least of all the letters twymporepovapy, 
supplementing Wilcken. 


‘7 For this reason Jacoby cites this paragraph in Frag. Gr. Hist., III B, 329 F 6. 
8 See Jacoby, Frag. Gr. Hist., III B, 328 F 64bB: of vopoddraxes tives: &S0€€ tit rods adrovs 


e - ‘4 
eivat Tois Oeopobérats. 


** For the nomophylakes see Jacoby, op. cit., 328 F 64 and commentary. 
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Lemma: XXII, 32 (?): & ydp rats ddvyapyias od8 av dow er "AVOpoTiwvos TuVES 
atoxuov BeBiwxdtes ovK €ore héyew KaKds Tos &pxovras. Demosthenes here explains 
what he has meant by his statement just earlier that democracy is the form of con- 
stitution most antagonistic to men of vicious life. Restraint of slander is presented as 
an evil of oligarchy: full license of speech is democratic: 6r[u] Syore[Kdv T]5 [KaKds 
héyew Tovs dpxovras |. 


Comment: Our text shows how we have ventured to restore this extremely mutilated 
passage. For comment our author can have noted the parrhesia of Old Comedy, and 
perhaps certain subsequent restraints. Too little is preserved to allow anything more 
than a tentative interpretation. 


II. Readings: Line 3: After Mapevdva, which ends with “ Schlussalpha,” and 
which terminates the work of the first hand (p. 168, above), Schwartz reads perery. . 
to the end of the line. For the last two letters, left blank in Schwartz’s transcript, 
Wilcken has suggested that the last is y and the penultimate perhaps a numeral with 
horizontal stroke above to denote it as such: “‘ wenn ich mich nicht tausche, sehe ich 
noch den Kalamuseindruck der horizontalen Linie der Zahl, wahrend ihr Endpunkt 
noch in Tinte erhalten ist.” But he does not offer this as decisive evidence (op. cit., 
p- 383). At our request Schwartz gave particular attention to this, and reports “ on 
ne peut dire s’il y a un trait horizontal au dessus de l’avant-dernicre lettre ou non—La 
derniére lettre pourrait étre y—De l’avant-dernieére, il ne reste guére qu’une petite 
haste verticale.”” We have, then, something like three vertical strokes, one for the 
“penultimate” letter and perhaps two for the “last” letter (read as n). The 
“penultimate” may be described as a vertical upright (Schwartz, agreeing with 
Keil and Wilcken) plus a horizontal more or less preserved (Wilcken as above and 
Keil, Anonymus Argentinensis, p. 27: they refer perhaps to different traces). This 
should be read as 7, and this should be the first letter of a cardinal numeral written 
out in full.°? Following, is a letter which looks to both Schwartz and Wilcken like 7. 
The papyrus is badly damaged at the ends of all the lines, some of the vertical fibres 
of the verso having been lost. This leaves some vertical strokes intact, but breaks 
the horizontals: here, the verticals have survived, the horizontals are doubtful. In 
the “ final ” letter, read as n, if the horizontal be damaged, one might in fact have two 
letters pe occupying the same space as 9." We read tps.” Line 5: At the end Wilcken 


50 The numerals are all written out, thus, until line 22, where ¢€ was corrected to G (see 


p. 178, above). i 
51 The horizontal bar of 7 is normally high in this hand. In the word rpujpe in line 13, the 


likeness of pe and » (juxtaposed) can be seen: if the horizontal strokes were damaged they would 


be almost indistinguishable. ie 
®2 Sc, rpt|[dxovra], rather than tpi|[a Kal rpdxovra]. It is doubtful if tpt|a would be so divided, 


and Gomme’s criticism of the false precision of “33 years” is probably just (Commentary on 
Thucydides, II, p. 29, note 1). 
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reads yvopn|v leo; Schwartz writes that € is not possible: je lirais plutot zo[. et 
méme, peut-étre, zo, l’o etant des plus probables.”” This is one of the few passages 
where the photographs have given a small measure of control, and what we see—the 
traces of ink where the letters must have been at the end of the line—leads us to favor 
Wilcken’s reading. Line 6: diye or dyyoou? Schwartz reports that Synuoor is the 
original, Syuex the correction: “ Le scribe — -— a changé oo en un w maladroit.” 

Lines 7-8 offer no seriously doubtful readings. Line 9: At the beginning 
Schwartz says “gv plutot que e,” where Wilcken (op. cit., pp. 388-389) had read e 
and before it a vertical hasta which he took for 7; if it was 7, then Wilcken assumes 
that the horizontal bar has been lost. But the trace of the stroke is such that it may 
have been the left upright of v, perhaps the left upright of y, or quite possibly the 
top of the central stroke of ». Lines 10-11 offer no seriously doubtful readings. 


Lemma: XXII, 13: of ra MpomtdAaa kai rov Tapbevar’ oikodopnoavTes EKELvVOL — — — 
tore SHrov to0r’ akon Ste — — — THY TOAW TH vavpaxia vuenoavres Exwoav. Our author, 
not chiefly concerned with the main verb (rwoav), has probably converted the 
participle oikoSopyjoartes into a finite verb, so that he may start with 67. This seems 
to us, in fact, virtually certain, and we follow Wilcken in making the restoration. 


Comment: The first point is that Demosthenes has implied a false date for the 
buildings, by saying that those who built were the victors of Salamis. This is cor- 
rected by reference to a Periklean decree dated thirty years later than Salamis but 
prior to the Parthenon. The details of this decree appear to make up the remainder 
of the comment. 

The comment has a certain polemical aspect in that the commentator corrects 
the orator’s statement. This is unlike our author, who elsewhere shows no interest 
in how Demosthenes argues. Does the polemic belong rather to the commentator 
whom he is excerpting? This seems indicated by the fact that our author’s lemma 
cannot easily be restored to include any mention of Salamis. The commentator, then, 
had noted Demosthenes’ “ error ”: our author, indifferent to that, has excerpted the 
decree which illuminates the circumstances in which ‘they built the Propylaia and 
the Parthenon.” It is incomparably the most important among the items which he 
has preserved for us. Fortunately, it was to his taste, and he has given us generous 
measure. 


At first sight there seems to be not much coherence in lines 3-11. We hear suc- 
cessively of the great Acropolis buildings, of Perikles in the year of Euthydemos, of 
5000 talents in the public treasury and the assessment of Aristeides, and of a law 
about the building of ships. The section has, consequently, usually been divided up, 
sometimes one way and sometimes another. Both Keil and Wilcken separated off the 
Acropolis buildings in lines 3-4, and made a new section start with Euthydemos. In 
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ATL, I, p. 572 (T9), we separated the triremes in lines 9-11, and tried to make a new 
section start in line 8. We believe that these divisions are impossible. The doctrine 
which we have formulated above (p. 172) about our author’s use of lemma and com- 
ment has compelled us to face this problem squarely: we have found no place for any 
plausible lemma between lines 3 and 11,” so that the beginning of the buildings (line 
4), the year of Euthydemos (line 5), the provisions about money (lines 6-7) and about 
ships (lines 9-11) had to be brought within the range of one single comment. 

The problem of Euthydemos’ year is not very embarrassing. It must be em- 
phasized that (a) there is literary evidence for three fifth-century archons named 
Euthydemos (P.A., 5654, 5515, 5655, of 450/49, 431/0, and 426/5 respectively) ; 
(b) there is inscriptional (contemporary Athenian) evidence for two of these, in 
450/49 and 426/5, showing that in both instances the name is miswritten in the 
literary tradition and should be Ev@vvos [or possibly Ev@¥vous|; and (c) there is no 
inscriptional evidence yet for the third archon, in 431/0, and since it is uneconomical 
to suppose a third error, it is presumed that the literary tradition (for once) is right. 
But our author is not a contemporary Athenian; he belongs to the literary tradition; 
and he could perfectly well use the name Euthydemos for any one of the three. 

More embarrassing, apparently, are the provisions for ship-building in lines 9-11. 
Probably all students of this text have felt some reluctance (once Wilcken had 
demonstrated its dependence on Demosthenes, XXII) to separate these provisions 
from those ship-building provisions on which Demosthenes keeps insisting in XXII, 
8-20. It was a further embarrassment that notice of these provisions should stand so 
relatively late among his comments (after the comment on XXII, 13). We believe 
that in fact these two embarrassments cancel each other. The ship-building provisions 
basic to the speech will have been noticed somewhere before our fragment starts, and 
what we read of in lines 9-11 are different provisions. 

Wilcken had accepted (op. cit., pp. 402-403) the second of these two embarrass- 
ments, and regarded lines 5-11 as comment on XXII, 8 (yu) tornoapévy — — — ras Tpry- 
pets), out of its proper order. He notes that some words in XXII, 13 (ek 706 rpunpes 
éyew) may perhaps have sent our author back to XXII, 8. For Wilcken, then, these 
ship-building provisions were part of the Periklean laws of 431 8.c. (Thuc., H, 24, after 
midsummer, sc. in the year of Euthydemos) whose primary purpose was the creation 
of an “iron reserve ” of 1000 talents and 100 triremes: the shipbuilding provision of 
line 10 (he supposed) was part of that law though relatively incidental. 

No doubt all students of this text will have felt how felicitous this confrontation 
is; and Wilcken’s date for Euthydemos (431/0) has an arresting prima facte claim. 
But it compelled him to divide off lines 3-4 (on the building of the Propylaia and the 


88 On this point, which has been a matter of some controversy (e.g., Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, 
p. 214; A. W. Gomme, Historia, IIT, 1954/5, p. 337, note 1), we have learnt from our critics. 
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Parthenon) from lines 5-11 (the decree of Euthydemos’ year) in a manner which we 
hold to be impossible. It is, therefore, demanded of us, we believe, that we bring the 
start of the great buildings, the year of Euthydemos, and the provisions about money 
and ships all into a single context. 

Wilcken’s confrontation has, however, served to emphasize one important char- 
acteristic of Perikles’ legislation as known to us. It has served to show that pro- 
visions about money and about ships may naturally come into a single decree, or 
group of decrees. We have to look for an occasion that will embrace the building 
schemes as well.** And this means, almost certainly, that we must understand Euthy- 
demos as Keil and Beloch ® did, to be the archon of 450/49. 

Another major embarrassment in lines 3-11 has been the phrase per’ éxetyo in 
line 8. These words compelled Wilcken to divide Perikles’ legislation of 431 B.c. into 
two dogmata; and though there is nothing intrinsically improbable in this, yet lines 
8-9 are surely the least felicitous part of Wilcken’s text. In the text which we 
offered in A.T.L., I, p. 572, we took this phrase to be the opening words of a new 
comment, following (with asyndeton) on the lemma which we tried to discover in 
line 8. That false trail prevented our recognizing the real meaning of this phrase. 
Though we eventually conjectured (from the other evidence) that Perikles’ decree 
of 450/49 had contained two main financial provisions, viz., the immediate gift of 
5000 talents to Athena in 449 and a subsequent series of payments (to total 3000 
talents in 15 years), it did not occur to us that this is, in fact, just what the author 
was telling us. 

Now we recognize that it was stylistically harsh to have a stop before HET EKELVO 
and then to make this phrase depend on the clause with yevo[ ev — — —] which follows 
it. We must rather join together the words [avadép ]ew eis THY TOMY peT €xetvo. That 
this “ subsequent series of payments ” was to total 3000 talents and was completed in 
434 p.c. is what Kallias’ decrees of 434 inform us.”* 


In lines 4-5 we have given the restoration ézou[joavto 8 ard trav ddpwv| to show 


54 Note that the decrees of Kallias (A.T.L., II, D1 and D2), primarily financial, touch also on 
Acropolis building expenditure (D2, lines 2-11) and defense expenditure (D1, line 31). The com- 
bination of the three topics, natural at any time, is specially Periklean. The best example, and that 
most pertinent to the present argument, is the Congress Decree (4.T.L., I, D12) of Plutarch, 
Pericles, 17, in which the Greeks were asked to send representatives to Athens to discuss common 
problems of repairing their temples, policing the seas, and providing for their festivals. The financial 
concern of the Congress Decree, as well as its concern for buildings and ships, is emphasized by 
Wade-Gery in Hesperia, XIV, 1945, pp. 222-224. 

55 Griechische Geschichte, II?, 2, p. 328. 

6 Particularly the position in its own clause which he must assign to per’ ékeivo. 

t 4.T.L., II, D1 (lines 3-4, 5-6) and D2 (lines 22-23). The vital words are ra TpixiAva 


tédavt[a] dvevéeveyxtat és 7oAW ha epa€pioTo. 
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the source from which the expenses were met. We had previously restored ézrou[ joavro 
d€ Kat 75 dyahpa] (A.T.L., I, p. 61 [D13] ), feeling that mention of the statue was 
in place in the prospectus of the great building program set in motion by Perikles,” 
and remembering also that the marginal scholia on this passage of Demosthenes make 
mention of the statue.” In lines 5-6 the restoration of the phrase es [rd Havabjvate | 
reflects our belief about the time, and the occasion, of the transfer,” and in line 6 
aveveyKeiv THe “AOnvas has been suggested by the words of Kallias’ decree (A.T.L., 
II, p. 46 [D1, lines 3-4]) : éwede r& “APnvaia 7a tprxidva rédavt[a] dvevéveyxrar. In 
line 8 we restore the 3000 talents with the present tense [dvadép]ew because this was 
not to be a single payment, as the 5000 had been; it was to be paid in instalments. We 
had already inferred this payment by instalments from Kallias’ statement that the 
transfer of 3000 talents was recently completed in 434 and from his naming also 
the sum of 200 talents for payment thereafter to the Other Gods (A.T.L., II, p. 47 
| D2, line 22]) in a way which made this seem to have been a likely available annual 
amount; the transfer by instalments is now further indicated by the present tense of 
ywo|pev — — —]. We take this to mean “during the period of construction” and 
restore ywo| pévev tdv Epyav | in lines 8-9." 


The 5000 talents and the 3000 add up to 8000. It was W. Bannier, writing in 
Rheinisches Museum, LX XV, 1926, p. 197, to whom it first occurred that these 8000 
might be the sum named by Isokrates, VIII, 126: vielleicht setzen sich die Isokr. 
Fried. 126 genannten 8000 Talente sogar aus den 5000 des Anonymus und den 3000 
der Inschrift zusammen. But since he held firmly to 431/0 for Euthydemos, and also 
put Kallias’ decree into that same year, he could make nothing of the idea. The full 
details of Perikles’ budget of 449 B.c. are not yet entirely known, and our speculations 


8 Building accounts of the overseers of the statue are preserved (/.G., T’, 354-362 + SE IG. 
257-263), as well as the accounts of the overseers of the Parthenon (/.G., I’, 339-353; S.E.G., xe 
246-256 [cf. XII, 47, and XIII, 23]) and the Propylaia (/.G., I’, 363-367; S.E.G., X, 264-266 [cf. 
XII, 48-50] ). 

59 of ra mpom’Aata Kal Tov Tapbevava.| mpomvAaa A€yovTat of péyvaTor TVAGVESs TOV Lepav. Tlapbevav vads 
fv év TH axpordAe rapbévov "AOyvas, mepiexov ayakpa THs Jeo, drep éroince Dedias 6 avdpiavtorAdoTys éx 
xpuaod Kal éépavtos — — —KTH. 

°° See 4.T.L., III, p. 328, as quoted in note 62, below. For eis [7a Mavafjvaa] to express the 
time of the transfer, cf., e. g., the scholion on Aristophanes, Acharnians, 504, for the time of payment 
of tribute: es 8& ra Atovora éréraxto “AOnvale Kopilew tas Todas TOs Popors. 

61 Gomme, Historia, III, 1954/5, p. 337, finds it unlikely that Perikles could have consulted with 
his architects in 450/49 and devised a 15-year plan. In our opinion it was not only natural that 
Perikles should make a plan for the buildings, but that he should prepare also for the financing of 
them. Of course we agree with Gomme that he could not have foreseen the Samian War. This 
must have been one of the untoward events that slowed down the building program, so that in fact 
the architects had not finished by 434 B.c. 
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in A.T.L., II,” are not all proved quite up to the hilt by the Anonymus, but we are 
disposed to claim that line 8 gives our main deductions a very striking confirmation. 

The 3000 talents were brought up to the Acropolis “for Athena” (A.T.L., I, 
p. 46 [D1, lines 3-4]) and we infer that the 5000 had the same destination. The 5000 
came from the demosion, and we infer that the 3000 did likewise, and that both alike 
came from the tribute of the Athenian allies.” This raises the question of where the 
demosion was located (on the Acropolis? or in the lower town?) and Kallias’ aveve- 
veyxrae strongly suggests that it was in the lower town. We had located it, earlier, 
on the Acropolis,"* partly because this seemed the safest place, and also because 
Thucydides at IT, 13, 3, implies that in 431 Athens had no important accumulated 
resources other than those on the Acropolis.” If, as we now believe, the demosion 
was in the lower town, this indicates that it contained no accumulations. We have 
always supposed this true for the kolakretai’s account,” and we now reaffirm it for 
the hellenotamiai’s account also,” and take it to be the settled policy after 449 B.c. 
that the hellenotamiai should accumulate no reserve.” 

We have assumed, then, that the 3000 talents shall be “ carried up ” from the 
hellenotamiai’s current money in the demosion, over 15 years, presumably at the rate 
of 200 talents a year. This interpretation is strongly supported by the definition of 
money detailed for a repayment to the Other Gods in Kallias’ decree of 434 (4.T.L., 
II, p. 46 [D1, lines 5-7]): “the money which has been designated by decree for 


62 Especially p. 328: “It is an economical interpretation of the evidence to assume that this 
decree [sc. the decree mentioned by Kallias (D1, line 4, and D2, lines 22-23)] is, in fact, the 
Papyrus Decree (D13), moved by Perikles in 449, in which the initial grant of 5000 talents was 
voted out of past reserves. But this was only one of the financial clauses, dealing with the past; 
presumably the 5000 talents were to be given to Athena on her birthday, only a short time hence, 
at the Panathenaia of 449. The second clause provided that thereafter a sum of 200 talents should 
be taken up to the Akropolis at every succeeding Panathenaic festival until an additional total of 
3000 talents had been reached.” We now feel more confidence also in our interpretation of what 
was planned in 421 B.c. (op. cit., p. 355): “It is our belief that the same procedure was followed 
in 421 that had been followed in 449 — — — with an initial instalment (all that was available) - — — 
and then with succeeding annual instalments.” 

63 This has been set forth in extenso by Meritt in Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 215-226. 

6 4. T.L., III, p. 333 with note 24. Wilcken, Hermes, XLII, 1907, p. 397, note 1, thought 
that év 8ypooi<wr> in line 6 could not be understood to mean “ in the public treasury,” an opinion in 
which we believe him wrong. 

° See A.T.L., III, p. 333. That later writers (e.g. Deinarchos) thought of the money of the 
hellenotamiai as lying on the Acropolis, we believe, proves only that it did in fact lie there after 
Perikles had so transferred it and does not help in placing the demosion from which it came. 

6 Ci a4.) Ls, LL pp. oor 

7 That money for the hellenotamiai came into the demosion is implied by our papyrus (line 6), 
and confirmed by D3, line 10 (4.T.L., II, p. 48), since Methone’s “debts” can only be arrears 
of tribute. Cf. A.T.L., III, pp. 336-337, 359-362. Meritt, Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 220-223, 
argues against Gomme’s idea of a demosion separate from the chest of the hellenotamiai. 

68 See, especially, A.T.L., III, pp. 327-332. 
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repayment to the Gods, money which the hellenotamiai have now in hand, other moneys 
of the same category, and whatever may be realized from the farming of the dekate.” 
This money was from the same chest as that which had just been “ taken up ” to the 
Acropolis, and it shows, together with the Papyrus Decree, not only that the money 
of the hellenotamiai was in the demosion but also that the demosion was in the lower 
city. 


The maintenance of the fleet was part of the Periklean program. Our decree 
provides that mastery of the sea shall be maintained and that the fleet shall not be 
starved for the sake of the buildings.” It was still the imperial fleet, and Athens 
more than ever the wyyexoev now that practically all members of the Confederacy were 
paying in tribute rather than in ships: indeed, one hidden purpose of the Papyrus 
Decree was, no doubt, to make a good case—through the maintenance of the fleet—for 
collecting tribute in time of peace. The Council, which had charge of old triremes and 
of the building of new ones,” was to hand on each year the old ones in good condition 
(syeets: the word is from Thuc., VIII, 107, 2) and build ten new.” We base our 
restoration of the lost part of line 11 on the report given by Diodoros (XI, 43, 3) of 
a motion made by Themistokles after the Persian Wars that the Athenians each 
year should build twenty new triremes in addition to those already on hand: éevore O€ 
tov Shpov Kal? Exacxrov éviavrov Tpds Tals brapxXovoats vavoly Eikoor TpINnpELs TpoTKaTa- 
oxevatew. If it is true for the years between 477 and 450 B.c., or even for a con- 
siderable part of that time, that the Athenians had built each year twenty new 
triremes, then the new decree of Perikles in 450/49 marked a lessening of the tension, 
and a slacking off of building from 20 to 10. This would be a consequence, presumably, 
of the Peace of Kallias. Our papyrus thus suggests that the fleet was being main- 
tained, but on a peace-time, rather than a war-time, basis.” 


Perikles’ motion, as our author reports it, was as follows: [to carry up] at [the 
Panathenaia for Athena] the money lying in the public treasury [which had been 
collected from the cities], a sum of 5000 talents, according to Aristeides’ [assessment, 
and to carry up] to the Acropolis after that [a further 3000] during the period of 


69 The restoration [@addcons 8 drws av Kpar|aou seems to us a suitable transition from the 
buildings to the fleet and a fitting introduction to the provisions which follow for keeping the naval 
strength up to a satisfactory complement. Mention here of the supremacy of the sea holds closely 
to the agenda proposed in the Congress Decree. See above, p. 184, note 54. 

70 Aristotle, "AG. IloA., 46, 1: émpercirar 8€ Kai tov merompevov Tpiypov Kal TOY oKEevdy Kal TaV 
vewcolkov, kal moveirar kawvas ———. Our restoration of line 10 takes its verb from this passage. 

71 The phrase éxéo[rov évavrod] in lines 10-11 is restored from the Old Oligarch, *A@. Ioa., IIT, 
4, where it occurs in a passage dealing with the Council’s annual duty to adjudicate disputes about 
trierarchic liability. 

72 Cf, especially A.T.L., III, p. 89. 
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[construction; and in order to] maintain [control of the sea] the Council to [care 
for the] old triremes [so as to] hand them over [sound] and to build new ones in 
addition each [year, besides those already on hand, to the number of] ten. 


A word must still be said about the value of this papyrus as evidence for the 
nancial administration of Perikles. It repays, we believe, intensive study. We have 
tried to show in the preceding pages something of the nature of our author’s interest 
and the methods of his work. His resumé, in Section II, of the decree of Perikles is a 
historical contribution of primary importance. We do not hold that we have recovered 
word for word the language which he used in making his summary, but we do claim 
that the structure of this section begins now to be clear * and that we may take our 
stand on the preserved portions of the papyrus with confidence in our interpretation, 
no matter what the precise restorations may be.” 


Part Il: Tue Best TExtT oF THUCYDIDES 


The text of II, 13, 3, as reported in the scholia on Aristophanes, Plutus, line 
1193, reads (in part) : 7a yap mAciora tpraxooiwr amodéovra Tepieyevero. The reference 
is to the 6000 talents which formed a reserve on the Acropolis, more or less constant, 
from 449 down to 431 B.c. The words which Thucydides has put into the mouth of 
Perikles are his statement that at the time of his speech (431 B.c.) most of them, 
lacking 300, still survived. We have argued * that this is what Thucydides wrote, and 
that the book-texts of this passage have been corrupted. Our critics (of whom A. W. 
Gomme has been the most articulate) have objected on several grounds, but particu- 
larly because the text we favor appears to them to be bad Greek.” Three statements 
in which Gomme makes this point are here quoted verbatim: 


72 There is no longer room for restorations to be put forward, for example, in which the 
proposer himself does not believe (cf. Gomme, A Historical Commentary on Thucydides, Il 
(Oxford, 1956], p. 31, note 1). ; 

74 The value of the papyrus no longer depends on its missing letters, for the meaning, if not the 
words, has taken shape. We do not share the pessimism of Gomme (op. cit., p. 30). His most 
recent comments in Historia, III, 1954/5, pp. 333-338, have added little except a new metaphor which 
has been industriously culled by J. and L. Robert in R.E.G., LXIX, 1956, p. 120. But they have 
simply repeated something which evidently struck their fancy: epigraphists by now have learned 
to know some of the vagaries of their bulletin. 

1See Meritt, Wade-Gery, McGregor, The Athenian Tribute Lists, III, pp. 120, 129; A. W. 
Gomme, Historia, II, 1953/4, pp. 7-8; Meritt, Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 193-195; Gomme, 
Historia, 111, 1954/5, pp. 333-335; A Historical Commentary on Thucydides, II (Oxford, 1956), 
pp. 27-28. 

2 Other scholars have thought the phrase not un-Thucydidean; cf. E. Cavaignac, Etudes sur 
Vhistoire financiére d’Athénes au V° siécle: Le trésor a’ Athéenes de 480 a 404 (1908), pp. 107-111; 
M. Croiset, as quoted in Actes du Congrés de Strasbourg (Ass. Budé, 1939), p. 90; A. H. M. 
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I. Historia, II, 1953/4, pp. 7-8: Secondly, the scholiast’s words, ra mdelora 
Tpiakooiwy amodéovra, ‘ the greater part less 300’, do not make sense. Logic demands 
a figure which is short by 300. The authors of A.T.L. are of course aware of this, 
and therefore translate “the greater part, actually 5700 talents’; but the Greek 
for this is ra whetora, héyw S€ EEaxicyxidta TpraKooiwy aobéovra—which is indeed to 
put it clumsily, and I am sure that had Thucydides wished to express ‘ this sum was 
still there less 300 talents ’, he would have written tocatra yap Kati ddivyo éhdoow 
mepieyévero (or, more probably, wepeqv). The supposed parallel to the scholiast’s 
words, vii 57. 4, 7d mdetotov “Iwves dvTes ovTOL TavTes Kal am “AOnvatwv adjp 
Kapvotiov (‘the majority, that is to say, all except Karystos’), is exactly not 
parallel, for wdvres may take the place of the necessary numeral that is wanting 
in our passage. The argument therefore that the scholiast’s version is consistent 
in itself — — — will not stand.* 


II. Historia, II, 1954/5, p. 333: In Hesperia, xxiii, 1954, 185-231, Professor 
Meritt has replied at length to my contention (Historia, ii, 1953, 1-25) that the 
‘book-text’ of this passage in Thucydides must stand and the text of the quota- 
tion in the Ploutos-scholion be rejected, and that the reconstruction of the story 
of Athenian finance from 454 to 431 made by the authors of A.T.L., vol. iti, there- 
fore, fails too. The main objection to the scholiast’s text is, of course, that it does 
not make sense: Meritt does not find it so illogical; but in fact ra whetora Tpraxociwy 
Gmodéovra is not Greek for ‘ the greater part, that is, the figure just mentioned less 
300’, any more than ‘ the greater part less 300’ is English for it. We must have 
either a figure from which to subtract 300, or a word like wavra or tooavra which 
implies the figure just mentioned. 


Ill. A Historical Commentary on Thucydides, 11 (Oxford, 1956), p. 27: But 
much the greatest linguistic difficulty is that ta mhetora Tpiakooiwv arodéovTa is a 
meaningless phrase: it should be translated ‘ the greater part less 300 tal.’, not ‘ the 
greater part, that is, the sum just mentioned less 300 tal.’ We should need tocatra 
or 7a. wévra (cf. vii. 57. 4, 73 mhetarov “Iaves dvtes ovTou mavTES — — — anv Kapvotiov, 
the passage cited in A.7.L. to justify their translation), or the figure, from which 
a figure can be deducted; in fact, I am sure that Thucydides would have written 
rocatra yap Kat My ehdcow mepteyevero to Express this meaning. A number then 
has been dropped by mistake in the scholion —— -. 


In demanding that the whole, of which tpvaxociwy is a part, must be made explicit, 


Jones, in his review of Gomme’s book in The Cambridge Review of Oct. 20, 1956, Pp. 6a heals 
Wassermann, in his survey of Thucydidean Scholarship from 1942 to 1956 in Classical W eekly 
(Voli, nox) of Nov. 30, 1956, p. 67. 

2 This objection has been passed in review by Meritt in Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 193-195. 
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Gomme is insisting on what, for lack of a better term, we may call a “ mechanical ” 
logic, the sort of logic which Milton defies deliberately when he writes: 


Adam the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve. 


Milton means (we know) fairest of all women, including her daughters and herself: 
“ ¢fairer than> the fairest of her daughters.” He could no doubt have said this. He 
wrote as he did deliberately, we presume, because this informal or * non-mechanical ” 
pattern pleased him. And it pleases his readers: it is the index of a certain energy and 
warmth in the process of his thought. Thucydides’ thought had not less energy, it was 
no more frigid, than Milton’s. Though he does not parade this fact deliberately, we 
must expect it sometimes to show through." 

Every reader of Thucydides will no doubt call to mind some particular instance 
of his informality of language, of his habit of taking more aboard than he can quite 
comfortably carry; and most readers of Attic prose will recognize how, e.g., Isokrates, 
lacking this warmth and energy of thought, achieved an idiom in some ways more 
lucid.’ For Thucydides, we offer an example from a group of passages (e.g., I, ZS, 
6: I, 138, 3; IV, 74, 4; V, 74, 1) where two or more superlatives modify each other. 
These passages do not follow one single pattern, and we believe that the group of them 
deserves more study. It will be enough here to take one of them, IV, 74, 4: kat metarov 
51) xpovov abrn tm ékaxtoTov yevonern ék oTdoews perdotacrs Evvépewev, “ of new forms 
of government which issue from civil strife, this was operated by fewest men and 
lasted for longest time.’ The revolution took place in 424 B.c.; so that the new 
constitution cannot (at the outside) have lasted much more than twenty years when 
this sentence was written. Merdoraous ék ordoews was fairly usual in Greece and had 
often lasted much longer than that. Thucydides means (perhaps) two things: (1) it 
had lasted longest in proportion to the numbers of men who operated the change, and 
(2) it had been operated by fewest persons in proportion to the time it lasted. Or 
rather: the “all-time high”’° to record is this record-breaking combination of few 
operators and long duration. 


* At I, 50, 2 (atrn — — — peylorn 8y rév mpd airys), he uses the same figure, and is disclaiming 
comparison with later battles. The usage is rather more natural in Greek than in English; cf. liad, 
1505, VI 295, XXIII 532. May it perhaps be said that some informality of logic is as native to early 
Greek as any substantial looseness is alien? : 

®> Of course the two chief masters of Attic prose, Plato and Demosthenes, sacrifice neither 
energy nor lucidity. 

° Probably neither of the superlatives is absolute, sc. he does not mean simply “ by very few 
men” or “for a very long time.” The combination of superlative and demonstrative pronoun with 
the particle 67 almost always registers some kind of record: cf. I, 1, 2; I, 50, 2; I, 74, 1; I, 138, 3 
(kpdrioros 87 obros) ; II, 31, 2; II, 49, 1; ete. At V, 74, 1 (aAciorov 8) xpdvov weld Sy oe ‘EAAqvixéy) 
the words wAciorov 5) xpdvov most probably mean (as Crawley translates them) “for a very lon 
while,” and this is perhaps one of the singularities of that phrase. athe 
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Other examples could be quoted where compact and knotty thought issues in 
language which does not mean exactly what a frigid analysis might demand. Thucy- 
dides could break the formal pattern when he chose. Did he choose to break it in the 
way which we impute to him at II, 13, 3? It may be difficult to prove this on grounds 
of style alone, though it would not prove the contrary even if no passage can be found 
quite parallel in form and language. 

In A.T.L., III, p. 131, we adduced two passages, the first at I, 18, 1: ot mdetoroe 
Kal Tehevtaion TARY Tov év SuKedia. On this we were wrong. Here adv qualifies 
redevraion (“all that were left, except - - —”) and not of mAetoror, which looks to 
quite other exceptions (Korinth, Samos). If we had given proper attention to the 
brief and excellent note in Gomme’s commentary we would not have adduced it. But 
at VII, 57, 4 (7d mdelorov “Iwves dvres obrou TavTEs Kal am’ “APnvaiwv ayy Kapvortior, 
quoted by us, ibidem, in a rather misleadingly abbreviated form) we question the 
translation which Gomme gives in Historia, II, 1953/4, p. 7. He translates: “ the 
majority, that is to say, all except Karystos,” and says that this is “exactly not 
parallel ” because of wavtes. 

What Thucydides means in this passage is hardly in doubt, but “ informal” is a 
mild word for the way he has said it. He has embarked (in VI, 57) on a complicated 
account of who is fighting whom, and why, and in spite of what. In 57, 4, what he 
has to say is this: ‘‘ There are ten cities, subjects of Athens, and Ionians (note, how- 
ever, that one is not subject and one not Ionian). They make a group of whom we may 
say that although their action is dictated nevertheless they are Jonians fighting 
Dorians.’ His words are: kat rdv péev tanKdwy Kai ddpov vorehav “Eperprifs Kat 
Xadkidfs kat Stuphs Kai Kapvorvoe am’ EvBotas hoav, ard S& viowy Keloe kat “Avdproe 
Kat Tyveol, €K 8 “Iwvias MiAyjovoe Kat Yapwor cat Xiov. Tovtwy Xtouv ovx wroredets ovTeEs 
ddpov vads Sé mapéxovtes adrovopou FvverrovT0. Kal To Thetorov “Iwves SvTES OUTOL TAVTES 
kal dm ’AOnvaiav mv Kapvotiov (otro 8° eiat Apvores ) dajKooe © OvTes Kal avayKn 
Spws “Iavés ye emt Awpras 7KohovOovr. With this order of words it is only possible to 
take advres mhiv Kapvoriov together (meaning “ all except Karystos ”) if we attach 
them to oro and make them the subject of the sentence (meaning “ all these except 
Karystos’”’). But this gives real nonsense: “all these except Karystos were mostly 
Ionians!” In fact, the subject of the sentence is obrou wapres, Pall these, osc mee all 
ten of them, Chios and all,” ‘ and what is said of these ten, among much else, is that 
“they were mostly Ionians and Athenian colonists, except Karystos which was 
Dryopic.” This, we submit, is not nonsense; and it is a reasonably close parallel to 
Ta, yap melora TpiaKoolwv arodéovra Tepieyévero, * most of them, except three hundred, 


were still there.” 


7 Classen writes: otro. mdvres weist bis auf die vajxoo kal pdpov troredcis mit Einschluss der 
geographisch dazu gezahlten Chier zurtick. 
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If Gomme’s contention about VII, 57, 4, be, as we understand him, that 70 
mreiorov “Iwves wiv Kapvoriwy is nonsense, while 7d mAeiorov “Iwves, mavres mhav 
Kapvoriwy would be good sense, we may meet this contention with two simpler 
examples: 


A A ¢ > ‘ \ aA > / ee 4 
1. I, 2, 3: padtora d€ ths ys 7) apiorn aiet Tas peraBodas TOV gucrTo nay etXetset) 
\ \ > A 
re vov Ocooadia Kadovpéryn Kal Bowwtia Hedkomovvjcov te Ta TOMA TANV Apxadias, THs 


»” 4 ee Pa 
Te AAANS Oo HY KpaTioTa. 


“The richest districts were most constantly changing their inhabitants; for 
example, the countries which are now called Thessaly and Boeotia, the greater part 
of the Peloponnesus with the exception of Arcadia, and all the best parts of Hellas.” 
( Jowett ) 


lal A A ‘ % nw 
2. VII, 23, 4: kat évdexa peév vads Tv Svpakociov Katédvaav, Kal TOvs TOANOVS TOV 
avOpomwv améxtewav, TANV Goov Ek TPLOV VEeoY OVS ECoypnoar. 


“They sank eleven ships of the Syracusans and killed most of the men, except 
the crews of three ships whom they made captive.” 


Here is the same figure of speech, with ‘‘ most of the Peloponnesos, except 
Arkadia,” and “ most of the men, except the crews of three ships.”” We submit that, 
logically, there is no distinction whatever between ra wietora at II, 13, 3, 75 wrAeorov 
at VII, 57, 4, ra wodda at I, 2, 3, and rovs woddov’s at VII, 23, 4. It will make no 
difference to this argument if it should turn out (as is possible) that Thucydides did 
not write the words at I, 2, 3, as they now stand. The fact will remain that for many 
centuries this figure of speech has passed without protest as Thucydidean at I, 2, 3, at 
Wile 25, 4; and at Vil, >/, 4. 

At II, 13, 3, the word which means “ excepting ” or.“ lacking ” is not w\jv, but 
amodéovra. It is an exceedingly rare word, and occurs elsewhere in Thucydides only 
at IV, 38, 5, where the number of prisoners captured at Sphakteria is put at 292: 
OxTa® arod€éorres Tpraxdavor. Indeed, there is no other arithmetic example of it, so far 
as we know, in any writer earlier than the Christian era. Aéw, on the other hand, is 
an extremely common word in expressing numbers: e.g., évds S€éovra wevTHKovTa ETN, 


9 


dS 


dvotv d€ovora 5éxa vijes. Dionysios of Halikarnassos (Ant. Rom, VII, 3, 2), perhaps 
imitating Thucydides, has imets dvetv xidudSwv aodéovres etvar Surpvpror, but etvae is 
added after aodéovres. Plutarch often uses daodéw in describing armies, usually in the 
sense of absum, desum (not indigeo), and his examples are hardly parallel cases to 
Thucydides, except once (Demetrius, 43, 2): pupiddas Séxa Surxidiwov avdpav amoSeovoas. 
Here the sense is that of indigeo, as in Thucydides, and it should be noted that the 
larger number from which the smaller is taken precedes, as it does in our text of LL iGe 
IT, 13, 3: ra yap mheiora tpraxociwv dmodéovra. The same is true of a passage in 
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Longus (Daphnis and Chloe, I, 7: 6 pev wévte kat déxa érdv amd yeveds, 4 S€ rorovrwv 
dvoiv amodedvrwr, “he of fifteen years, she of like number lacking two”). It would 
be rash indeed to generalize from the single example of Thuc., IV, 38, 5, and to say 
that in IT, 13, 3a numeral (sc. pvpia) must have followed daodéovra. From Plutarch, 
and from Longus, one might also argue that a numeral, or its equivalent (sc. 7a 
meto7a ) must precede tpraxooiwv. The order was immaterial. 


The reader of Thucydides will observe that in IH, 13, 3-9, Perikles’ exposition is 
made wholly dependent on the series of verbs of which Perikles is subject: éxédeve, 
mpooertifer, améhatve, py, COapovver, arépauve, €heye: these are the main verbs; the rest 
is oratio obliqua.* In the three interruptions, on the other hand, we find that there are 
three main finite verbs: wepueyévero [the book-texts have éyévero|, épvAacaor ( fol- 
lowed, after yap, by joav and gore), and vafpxev; that the subjects of these are, 


respectively, (a) ra yap mAetaTa, (b) rocodro yap, (Cc) Tatra yap ——— Kat ovk E\doow 
éxaora Tovrwy; and that these words annotate, respectively, the figures (a) €€axuo- 
XAiwv tardvrov, (b) éEaxrxidiwy Kal pupiwv, and (c) imméas — — — dvakoctovs Kat 
7 ¢€ / \ 7, os \ if, a. 2 
xtiovs — — — ELaxooiovs — — — kal xiAiovs To€dras, Kal Tpinpers — — — TpraKxoatas, if not 


indeed the whole chapter. 

These three interruptions are of the same kind: Perikles names a figure, and 
Thucydides notes that the figure is just. They are like the footnotes that a modern 
writer might append to a document: 


I. “ Besides our annual income we have on the Acropolis a more or less regular 
reserve of 6000 talents.” This figure was at the moment slightly reduced (to 5700) 
because of exceptional expenditures. 


Il. “ We have, besides our hoplite force, a garrison force in reserve of 16,000 
men.” The high figure is explained by the great length of the wall which was kept 
manned; it is correct for the beginning of the war. | 


III. “We have 1200 cavalry, 1600 archers, 300 triremes.”’ These three items 
were [or perhaps, all the above resources were], at the beginning of the war, fully 
up to standard.” 


® We do not include here the finite verbs in relative clauses. 

° For the reference of this note see 4.7.L., III, p. 119, note 2. We there inclined to the opinion 
(A) that the reference was only to the three items in II, 13, 8; but we noted the possibility of B, 
that all the items (those in II, 13, 3-6 included) were intended. The commentators are almost wholly 
silent on this issue. Some translators imply A: e.g., C. F. Smith in the Loeb Classical Library 
(1928—apparently influenced by Jowett), “For these were the forces, and not less than these in 
each branch, which the Athenians had —--—-.” Others have the ambiguity of the Greek, e.g., R. Craw- 
ley in Everyman’s Library (1876), who writes: “ Such were the resources of Athens in the different 
departments when — — -.” But in fact Crawley’s words would, we believe, be taken by most readers 
in sense B, and we are inclined now to think that his translation is, in this respect, just: that “in 
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The book-texts of II, 13, 3, change the first footnote altogether, and change 
slightly the Periklean statement that calls for the footnote: 


“ Besides our annual income, we still have on the Acropolis a reserve of 6000 
talents.” This figure had at one time been near 10,000 (9,700), but certain outgoings 
had brought it down. 

In this form the footnote is not in any way absurd, yet it is less nearly parallel 
to the other two, and the particle yap, which introduces all three, will in this case have 
to refer pretty closely to the words éru rére. But these three interruptions in the shape 
of footnotes must be studied together.” In the second and third it is evident that 
Thucydides is concerned to certify to the resources when the war commenced. If the 
book-texts are correct, we must assume that the first note has not kept as close as the 
other two to the situation in 431.1! The only text which achieves this purpose and 
keeps the first footnote in harmony with the other two is that of the scholia: 7a yap 
mrelora TpraKkociwv amodéovTa Tepeyevero. This, we submit, is a strong argument that 
the scholiast’s text is what Thucydides wrote. 


The book-texts of Thucydides I, 2, 3, have Hekomovyjcov te Ta oka ANY 
"Apxadias, meaning “the greater part of the Peloponnesos with the exception of 
Arkadia.” * But there is now a papyrus fragment covering this passage ** which has 
the variant Ieorévynods [re mA7v “Apxadilas. We do not know which of these two 
versions Thucydides wrote, but we believe that they are synonymous and were found 
synonymous by the scribe who created the false variant, whichever that may be. 
Turner, who republishes the papyrus, claims that the scribe of the papyrus simplifies 
by writing MeAowovvnods te “ instead of the typically Thucydidean variation with the 
partitive genitive Ilekomovyjoov Te Ta woAAG.”” But whichever variant we prefer, there 
is no doubt about the meaning. 

This small fragment of papyrus in Hamburg is of more than usual interest, for 
it is by far the oldest surviving witness to the text of Thucydides. Turner notes, 


the different departments ” does justice to ékaora, and “the resources of Athens” to raira — — — 
*AOnvaios. In sense A the gender of raira is not quite easy, though it may be explained by the 
fact that triremes are included (or we might compare Xenophon’s use of the neuter participle 
ppovpovpeva in Anabasis, I, 4,8). It is harder to explain why, in sense A, Thucydides wrote radra 
and not rocatra (or rogotro.) ; in sense B this is because some of the items (e. g., in II, 13, 4) were 
not exactly numerable. 

If this is right, and if our text at II, 13, 3, is right, then the words otk éAdcow &xaota tov'rTwv 


take account, in IT, 13, 9, not only of Perikles’ reported words but of Thucydides’ careful qualification 
of them as well. 


10 Cf, A.T.L., III, pp. 118-119. 


* This anomaly, with the difficulty it raises for the book-text, is stressed in 4.7.L., III, p. 128 
note 23. Kemer § 


12 See above, p. 192. 


** Hamburg papyrus 163, republished with a brief commentary, and dated ca. 250 
E. G. Turner, J.H.S., LX XVI, 1956, pp. 96-98. y ca. B.C., by 
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wath acknowledgment to K. J. Dover, that the papyrus reads otre peyéOeu [mde] wv 
toxXvov ovre THL [GAAHL] Suavoiae as a variant which it shares with H (Ms. Paris. er. 
1734) in place of the traditional ovre peyeOe wodewv icyvov ore TH EAN TapacKevy. 
This appearance of dvavota instead of wapackevq, Turner observes, confirms Hem- 
merdinger’s view that H was collated with an independent tradition’ different 
from the canonical CGABEFM, and shows that one ancient tradition, possibly 
sounder than the generally accepted text, had dcavotar at least as early as the 
middle of the third century B.c. Turner makes several very acute observations of 
more general applicability, for the number of variant readings found in the Hamburg 
fragments “in less than eighty words of Greek contrasts strikingly with the much 
closer conformity to the manuscript tradition found in the papyri of Roman date.” 
This suggests that our “‘ book-text’’ may have become more or less standardized by 
deliberate editing which excluded many sound readings known in earlier copies, some 
of which survived out of the main stream of the textus receptus. If Scavotac and not 
mapacKevy be what Thucydides wrote (as Turner suggests) it is possible also that 
Tedowdvvnaos is closer to Thucydides than IeAorovvyjcov ra oda. 


Returning for a moment to II, 13, 3, we find that ra yap mdetora tpraxociwy 
dmodéovra TEpieyévero is rejected by Gomme not only for his reasons as given above, 
but also, inter alia, because he regards the pvpia of the traditional text ta yap mretora 
Tpiaxootwy dmodéovra pvpia éyévero as stemming from the “ best” text of Thucydides.” 
He further asserts that “ the later literary evidence supports it.” *° The statement to 
which we here take exception is that the ‘“‘ book-text”’ is the “ best text.” 

The belief that there exists a “ best text ” which will excuse us from exercising 
choice has been challenged many times, notably by Wilamowitz in 1921: “ Not- 
wendig ist fiir die gesamte Kritik, dass die Beurteilung der Handschriften sich von 
Vorurteilen befreit; Steup hat bei Hude nicht gelernt, C zu werten, Hude hat den 
Glauben an die “ beste Uberlieferung ” noch nicht tiberwunden . . . Hier, wo wir eine 
reiche Uberlieferung haben und ihre Schwankungen bis ins Altertum verfolgen 
k6nnen, ist die Textkritik schwer, aber sie kann auch etwas erreichen. Eklektisch muss 
sie sein; die richtige Methode ist, sich von dem freizumachen, was einst als Methode 
galt und Autoritatsglaube war. Nur muss Sprachkenntnis und Stilgefithl hinreichend 
vorhanden sein, dass das Richtige gewahlt wird.”” We would add only the necessity 


14 Bertrand Hemmerdinger, Essai sur UV'histoire du texte de Thucydide (Paris, 1955), pp. 55-60; 
cf. McGregor’s review in A.J.P., LXXVII, 1956, pp. 323-325. 

18 Historia, III, 1954/5, p. 337: “I am only drawing a natural inference from the figure men- 
tioned by three writers of the fourth century and the same figure found in the best text of Thucydides.” 

16 4 Historical Commentary on Thucydides, 11 (Oxford, 1956), p. 28. For the view that 
the later literary evidence does not support it, see Meritt, H esperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 215-220. 

17 Sitzungsb. Ak. Berlin, 1921, pp. 317-318, quoted in the introduction (p. 7) of Luschnat’s 
Teubner edition of Thucydides I-II (1954). 
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for Sachkenntnis as well. To argue that pvpra is correct because it is in the “ best” 
text is no more legitimate than to argue that pupa is wrong because it is not in the 
best text. The question is how to determine in any given instance what the best 
reading may have been.’* And for this other than internal criteria are sometimes 
necessary.” 

In addition to the evidence adduced in Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 230-231, for 
the validity of a so-called indirect tradition generally, there is now a summation by 
D. M. Lewis of evidence for variant editions of Thucydides.” And finally there is 
the evidence of these early papyri that readings different from those of the book-text 
(which has pvpia) were in existence within a century and a half of Thucydides him- 
self, with some indication that these earlier variant readings may belong to a superior 
tradition. As Turner says, these papyri do indeed pose afresh the question of ancient 
editions. We believe that the validity of at least one of them is demonstrated by the 
scholiast’s text of II, 13, 3, which we have found to be not only good Greek but 
sound history. 


New modern texts of Thucydides are constantly appearing,” but none has as 
yet used the modern aids of punctuation and parenthesis so as to make clear the 
remarkable structure of II, 13, 3-9. As the first footnote is put in parentheses, so 
ought the second and third footnotes of IJ, 13, 7, and II, 13, 9, to be put in parentheses 
too. If the text were being published today for the first time, the footnotes would of 
course be relegated to the bottom of the page in smaller type. Asa visual aid to under- 
standing, we offer such an arrangement here (the Periklean statements in the main 
text, the Thucydidean justifications at the bottom of the page) : 


3 0 al > 4 / XA 4 , 4 € = 3 \ ‘ 4 

(3) Oapoety te exédeve TPOTLOVTWY pEV éEaxoolwv TatavTwy ws emt TO TOAD Popov 
> 3 1,4 - | % A al aA rg »” wn YA / e 4 \ > cal 

Kar éviavTov aro TOV Evppaxov TH TOE avev THS aAANS mpoaooou, wTapxovTwr Se év TH 

> aN } ee > / > , ¢ i - 22 A \ / 

axpoTrohe alei ToTE apyuplov ETLanLoU éEaxioxiriwv Tarav7wv, (4) xXwpis d€ xpuciov 

> 4 % > 4 »~ > 4 

aonLov Kal apyuplov Ev TE avalypacw idious Kat Snpociors Kal doa iepa oKevn TEpl TE TAS 

‘\ \ A > A \ DN ry \ % »” / > > / sS a“ 
TOMTaS Kal TOUS Gy@vas Kal oKDAG MyduKa Kal et TL TOLOVTOTPOTFOV, OUK éh\aoaovos {nv} 7 
ra i ‘ A cal an 

mevraxoolwv Taddvrwv. (5) ére d€ Kal Ta EK TOV aA\wv ltepOv mpocetifer xpyuata ovK 

> 4 oe la > / \ oN rs A A wn A 

oAlya, ots xpnoeo Oar avrovs, Kal HY Tavu eLeipywvTat TAaVTWY, Kal avVTHS THS BEeod Tots TEpt- 
, 4 > / > \ 

Kelevors Xpuatlous’ amépatve 0 EXov TO ayadpa TecoapaKovta TddavTa oTabpov xpvortov 


18 Cf, Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 190-192. A. Dain’s comment, “ II n’y a pas de bon manuscrit,” 
is very much to the point (Les Manuscrits, Paris, 1949, p. 155). 

19 See Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 230. 

20 Towards a Historian’s Text of Thucydides (Diss. Princeton, 1952). Cf. especially the 
reading Mée@ava in IV, 45, 2 (Strabo, Mewrny, quod év tiow avtrypadors invenit Strabo, codd.) [H. 
Stuart Jones ad loc.|. The dissertation is deposited in the Princeton University Library. 

*1 EF. g., the Teubner edition by O. Luschnat, Books I-II (Leipzig, 1954). 

22° (3)ra yop mrciora tpiaxociwy drodéovta mepieyéeveTo, ad’ dy és Te Ta TpoT’Aaa THs axpoTdAEws Kai 
TdAXa oikodopnpata Kal és Horeidacav éravnAcOn. 
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amépbov, kal wepiauperov elvar dav. xpnoapévous re em caTnpia edn xphvar py éhdoow 
advrikataorThoa, Tahu. (6) xXprpace pev odv obtws COdpovver adrovs, dmdiras Sé Tp 
XAlovs Kai pupiovs eivar dvev Trav év Tots Hpovpios Kal TOV Tap émahéw éakurxiilov Kat 
Bupiav.” (8) imméas 8é dnépawwe Siaxociovs Kai xidlovs Edv immotokdsraus, Laxootovs Se 
Kat xudlous to€dras, kal Tpinpers TAS TAWLLOVS TpLAKOT las.” 


Athens was a wealthy city, on Greek standards, in most of the Fifth Century 
B.C.; her natural resources were large, her craftsmen exceptionally skilful; but her 
greatest asset was the military and political energy which made her, from 478 onward, 
the executive head of a very wealthy alliance. About the middle of the century this 
alliance changed in nature, since Athens now claimed to determine its action, and to 
expend its resources, at her own discretion. This change was chiefly the work of 
Perikles, whose influence was strong through most of the third quarter of the century. 
He argued (it seems) that Athens’ obligation was to assure the alliance’s defense, 
and that this could not be done without a revenue from the allies: if the defense was 
assured, Athens could use the revenue (and its accumulations) as she judged fit. 

However we may define the doctrine, the consequences are not in doubt. Between 
450 and 430 two things happened: first, the Parthenon and Propylaia were built and 
the Athenian Acropolis was given substantially the form which it has had ever since, 
and second, Athens embarked on a war with Sparta which was to ruin the fifth-century 
civilization. It is probable that neither of these two things would (or even could) have 
happened unless the Periklean doctrine had prevailed,—that Athens could use at her 
discretion the full monetary resources of the alliance. 

We may, if we will, call the Acropolis buildings a positive achievement and the 
war with Sparta a disaster; but it is likely that in Perikles’ thought there was always 
some connection between them, or at least between the unfolding of Athenian civiliza- 
tion and the affirmation of Athenian power. Of both these things, of the civilization 
and of the power, Athena was the symbol: the resources were therefore “ given to 
Athena” or (more soberly) “ taken up to the Acropolis,” and were there available 
for either purpose. This was the idiom which Perikles shared with his countrymen. 
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INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY, PRINCETON 


28(7) rocodro yap épvAaccov 10 mpOrov Ordre ot rodémior éoBddouev, dd te Tov mpecBuTatwy Kal 
Tov vewrdtov, Kab petoikwy dcot éadirat Foav. TOD Te yap Padnpixod Telxous ardd.0. joav weve Kal TpidKovTa 
mpos Tov KUkdov TOH doTEews, Kal abrod Tob KKrov TO Pvdaccopevoy TpEis Kal TecoapaKovra (gore dé aura ) 
al dpvAakrov Fv, TO peTagd Tod Te paxpod Kai Tod Padnprxod), 7a S€ paxpa teixyn Tpos ney gee Teac apeac ay, 
otadiov, dv 7o eéwhev ernpeiro’ Kai tod Mepas Ev Movrixia éEnxovra piv atadioy 6 amas mepiBoros, 70 8 
év pudaky dv ijpiov Tovrov. : et ans ; 

24(9) ratra yap trfpxev “APnvaiors Kat ovk éXdoow exacta rovTwv, OTe 7) éaBoAn TO mpwTov Epeddr€ 


\ ‘\ / la 
[eAorovynoiwv éxecOa Kai és Tov ToAEHOV xabioravTo. 


GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 
(PLATES 50-63) 


HIS report continues the presentation begun earlier this year (pp. 1-97, above) 
ar of inscriptions discovered in the Athenian Agora, and brings the systematic 
exploration of the inventory down about to No. 5020 out of a total of 6738. Several 
of the earlier exceptions are here accounted for, but many remain. 


49 (Plate 50). Three fragments of Pentelic marble have so far been identified as 
belonging to a financial record of the latter part of the Fifth Century: 


a. Fragment of a stele, with part of the original top preserved, found on May 
13, 1937, in a late context on the north slope of the Acropolis east of the Late Roman 
Fortification (T-U 23-24). 


Height, 0.128 m.; width, 0.09 m.; thickness, 0.09 m. 
Height of letters, 0.008 m. 
Inv. No. I 4859. 


TOL: 

[—-—— ] mapa Naxo [tov —— ——] 
[—--—-]TXHHHT [------ | 

[— — -]HHM HIN *[- -- --- ] 
ee ee 

5 [----]XXXIP[------- ] 
—— es 


b. Fragment broken on all sides, discovered by Pittakys on August 10, 1857, in 
the Odeion of Herodes (*Ed. ’Apx., no. 3174), and published most recently as J.G., I’, 
324a. 


Height, 0.10 m.; width, 0.07 m.; thickness, 0.10 m. 
Height of letters, 0.007 m. 


[--------- | Ka|ravato. — — — — — ] 
aaa | SANE Re a 
|— — — —|nvators Xuxe[Aol — — — — — — ] 
10 |----—T]|dée MRAl— —- ----- | 
[ —----- | ‘Peyt[vo. - — — — — — ] 
J----- |v MXXg[------- ] 
|---—-- | Xuxe[Aol — — — — — — | 


[| ylyeleran = = — — = — ] 
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In line 9 the reading in the Corpus is — —’A@]evators|, but the first visible letter is 
eta, not epsilon, and the word was not cut im rasura.* In line 11 of the second column 
the initial letter was clearly rho, as I have verified it on the stone in Athens; Pittakys 
had read phi, and he read correctly [7]ade in line 10 of Col. I. 


c. Fragment broken on all sides, found on May 21, 1935, in modern context 
over the north end of the Middle Stoa (O 13). 


Height, 0.091 m.; width, 0.10 m.; thickness, 0.10 m. 
Height of letters, 0.007 m. 
Inv. No. I 2916. 


STOIX 

15 WX[-------------- ] 

Ny pa ee 

H[...]ll[f---------- ] 

yiyve[tas - --—-------- ] 

how € Xu[Kedot — — — éxédocar] 
20782 PAT vacat 

[xeba|Aau[ov ovpravros — — — —| 


The letter at the end of line 19 (after sigma) is too closely spaced for T or Y. It 
may have been I, K, or I". 

These fragments are brought together by the identical character of their writing, 
though letters in Col. I of fragment b are carelessly cut, and by the similarity in 
texture of the marble. The lettering is quite like that of the Erechtheion accounts of 
408/7 (1.G., I’, 374). Pittakys associated the fragment known to him with the 
Athenian expedition to Sicily in 415 B.c. (Joc. cit.) ; Eduard Meyer thought of it as a 
continuation of the records of public audit (like J.G., I’, 324), made in 414 B.c. to 
cover the period from 418/7 to 415/4;* E. Cavaignac dated it in 427/6 and counted 
the references to Sicily as applicable to the Athenian expedition of that year.* He 
thought the writing quite similar to that of /.G., I’, 324 of 422/1 B.c. There is, indeed, 
this similarity, and about all that can be said of the date on the basis of the writing 
is that the inscription belongs to the time of the Peloponnesian War; but this is 
evident anyway from the content. 

Except for the one name (if it is a name) in fragment ), Colsissline 9 Fall the 


1 The reading was correctly given by Kirchhoff (from Koehler’s copy) in J.G., I, 541. Pittakys 
(op. cit.) claimed that the letters nva were cut on a deeper surface of the stone (which is true), 
but the deeper surface was apparently due to a blemish on the stone before the inscription was 
cut, and the letters were simply written over the blemish with no erasure. 

® Forschungen zur alten Geschichte, I, p. 132. 

8 Histoire financiére d’Athénes, p. XXX. 
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names are those of Athenian allies in South Italy and Sicily. The amounts of money 
specified are large, and appropriate, I think, to the early days of the great Sicilian 
expedition of 415 B.c. But these sums were not sums raised in Athens; they were sums 
contributed in the field by Sicilian and Italian allies (e. g., napa Naxo|[iov] in frag- 
ment a, line 1). Hence they are not sums on which interest was to be reckoned by the 
logistai and repaid (with the principal) to the treasurers of Athena, as was the case in 
1.G., I’, 324. They seem rather to have been contributions from the allies, of which a 
record was kept and cut on stone in Athens. 

It is well known that Athens expected financial help from her allies in the west, 
but it was not in the event as much as she had hoped nor as long sustained. At the very 
outset the money promised from Egesta was forthcoming only in part (Thuc., VI, 
46, 1), amounting in fact to thirty talents. By 413 .c. Nikias was writing to Athens 
in complaint that Naxos and Katane could help him no longer (Thuc., VII, 14, 2). 
The record, surely, does not belong to this later year, but should be associated with 
the beginning of the campaign, when Rhegion first served as a base and (though 
herself unwilling to take the field) may well have furnished money to the Athenian 
generals. In 415 B.c. the available money in Naxos and Katane, which latter con- 
cluded an alliance with Athens and became the Athenian base after Rhegion (Thuc., 
VI, 51, 2-3), had not as yet been drained away. The Athenians had succeeded in 
realizing 120 talents from the sale of Sikan captives taken at Hykkara in the late 
summer of 415 (an item which does not appear in this epigraphical text), and un- 
doubtedly received some funds from the Sikels through whose territory they marched 
(Thuc., VI, 62, 3) from Egesta back to Katane in the autumn of the same year. 
Perhaps lines 9, 13, and 19, are in some way a reflection of the success of this march. 


50 (Plate 50). The facing-block for a base of statues dedicated to Demeter and 
Kore. The principal fragment of the base was found on May 21, 1936, built into the 
wall of a stoa of the first century before Christ bordering the road which led north- 
westwards from the Market Square (E 3). This was published in Hesperia, V1, 1937, 
pp. 339-342, with illustrations and a drawing (front elevation and cross-section in 
Fig. 6). Many small fragments were found at the same time built into the wall of 
the modern drain which had destroyed the left side of the base. Some of these are 
shown in the early photographs (op. cit., p. 340), but others were added in November 
of 1938. These small fragments seemed at first to be uninscribed, and it was assumed 
that the left half of the base (on the face) had indeed remained blank. But as the 
fragments were assembled, and the monument reconstructed, it became clear that 
an inscription on the left half of the face balanced that on the right, giving a sym- 
metrical text not unlike that of No. 51, below. A photograph of the reconstructed face 


* See also 4.J.4., XL, 1936, pp. 406-407 ; Illustrated London News of July 18, 1936. 
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is shown in Plate 50, with the small fragments in position,’ and a revised drawing, 
to take the place of that published in 1937, is shown in Figure 1. The dimensions are: 


Height, 0.674 m.; width of principal face, 1.35 m.; width of left face, 0.665 m.: 
thickness at the right end of the longer face, 0.24 m.; thickness of the block at the 
end of the shorter face, 0.357 m. 

Height of letters: (in line 1) 0.019m.; (in lines 2-4 and 8-12) 0.021 m.; (in 
lines 6 and 13), 0.009 m. 

Inv. No. I 4165. 


Both the long and the short exterior faces were finished ; the ends and the interior 
faces were left rough. The top was finished with a claw-hammer except for a 
relieving surface along the edge. Well-cut mouldings ran along the top and bottom, 
at the top a cyma reversa over ovolo, at the bottom a torus (see Figs. 1 and 3). At 
the right end of the long side these mouldings carry around for a short distance and 
beyond them the surface is rough for setting into or against something. The preserved 
marble fragments could have served as facing for a poros core, and over the whole 
was probably laid a plinth to serve as the proper base for the statues. 


ca. med. saec. IV a. 
[An|un|[r]pe Kat Képe 


| So | v| dias | KAevoxparea 
[------ | IloAvevkrov 
[Ade] 8| vatos | TeOpaciov 10 
5 vacat Ouyarnp 
[— —]vo[e]KA[ qs éxoinoer | Smovdiov yuvy 
vacat IIpagirédns eroince 


The small letters of line 6 were read by Clairéve Grandjouan on November 7, 
1953. Epigraphically, they are (2h, with distances between centers measuring 
0.016 m., 0.023 m., and 0.017 m. respectively. On the stone there is a break between 
the sigma and the kappa. If it be assumed that iota once stood in this interval, the 
distances between the letters (not measured on centers but measured as interspaces ) 
are 0.007 m., 0.008 m., 0.008 m., and 0.009 m. respectively. On the whole, the spacing 
favors the restoration of iota where the stone is now broken. Such a restoration also 
aids in the interpretation, for the letters [- —]vo[e]«A[qs] now become part of a 
proper name and form part of a single line beneath the main inscription on the left 
just as IIpagirédns émoinoev forms a single line beneath the main inscription on the 
right. This [-—]Jvo[e]«d[ qs], therefore, was either the dedicator of the whole monu- 


’ The photograph does not yet include a small piece with the letters wy of [Aj]~q[7]px in line 1, 
which is, however, shown in the drawing. 
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ment (restoring [-—]vo[+]KA[ qs dvéOnxev]) or the sculptor who made the companion 
statue to that made by Praxiteles (restoring [— —lvo [eu] «d[ As éoinre] ). The modesty 
of the letters, as well as their position, makes it most unlikely that [- —]vo[e] «Al js] 
was the dedicator,® while the same phenomena support strongly the idea that 
[— —]uo[e]xA [As] was the sculptor, contemporary with Praxiteles, who executed the 
statue on the left side of the base. 


Liao < 
\ < si ay me tees ¥ AR TP IKAIKOPE1I 


Pe TREO © choy oa KAEIOKPATE! 


Fic. 1. No. 50: Drawing of the Base. 


The larger letters of lines 2-4 are to be restored with the name of Kleiokrateia’s 
husband. The demotic, for reasons of symmetry in the spacing of the names,’ was 
probably [’Adu|S[vatos] rather than [Aac]d5[adidns], and indeed the name Spoudias 
is known in Aphidnai (Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 525-526, No. 39, lines 7-8) in the 
following century. 


6 See, for example, the display in No. 51, below. 
7 See the names on the right half of the face. The uninscribed surface to the left of the 


preserved delta in line 4 indicates an open spacing which would probably bring the final sigma of 
Aadadidqs onto surface at the right which is uninscribed. 
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The prosopographical connection between this text and the forty-first oration of 
Demosthenes was noted by Shear,* who made the necessary correction in the text of 
the oration (XLI, 3) for the demotic of Polyeuktos, from Opuidovos to TeePpdoros.” 
There is no indication in the oration to help in identifying the deme of Spoudias, who 
as husband of Kleiokrateia was defendant in the action. The excavators have seen a 
connection between this base with the statues that once stood upon it and the statues 
of Demeter, her daughter, and Iakchos reported by Pausanias (1, 2, 4) as standing in 
the temple of Demeter near the spot where the base was found. According to Pau- 
sanias these statues were designated as works of Praxiteles by an inscription on the 
wall of the temple written in Attic letters. I find it difficult to accept this connection, 
for the statues upon our base were portrait-statues (cf. also No. 51, below),” and if 
the suggestion offered above for the restoration of line 6 is correct only one of them 
was the work of Praxiteles.1 The base may have been dedicated originally in the 
sanctuary of Demeter near which it was found, but the possibility must be kept in mind 
that it was originally in the Eleusinion, and that it had no connection of any kind 
with the lower sanctuary. The quite similar base published here as No. 51 surely 
belonged to the Eleusinion. 


51 (Plate 51). A base for two statues, found on April 29, 1938, re-used in the wall 
of a building of late classical times antedating the Late Roman Fortification and in 
part overlaid by it (T 21). The base was in three main pieces, which were originally 
joined with clamps, as shown in Fig. 2. One of the smaller pieces was recovered from 
the same building in which the inscribed fragment had been re-used. The inscribed 
fragment has the following dimensions : 


Height, 0.84 m. ; width, 1.575 m.; thickness (at the left), 0.285 m.; thickness (at 
the right), 0.18 m. 


8 Hesperia, V1, 1937, p. 341. 

° This correction is utilized in A. T. Murray’s edition in the Loeb Classical Library: Uodvevkros 
yap jv Tis Opidovos is changed to read ToAvevxros yap qv Ts TeOpaoros. 

10 The suggested connection with Pausanias 1s questioned also by A. A. Marayvavvdrovdos-Hadatds, 
’Apyaiar “EAAquicat "Excypapat (Athens, 1946), pp. 83-84. G. Lippold, in P.W., R.E., s.v. Praxiteles 
(col. 1801, no. 57), says of the connection, “ unwahrscheinlich, weil in der Insch. Iakchos fehlt. 
Es wird sich doch wohl um Portratstatuen handeln.” Cf. also R. E. Wycherley, The Atheman 
Agora, III: Literary and Epigraphical Testimonia, p. 85. . V6 

11 Another large base with a dedication to Demeter and Kore (J.G., I”, 4025) has a disposition 
of text similar to that of our base. The signature of the artist Kephisodotos is below the name at 
the right side of the face and Marcadé remarks (Recueil des Signatures de Sculpteurs Grecs 
[Partis, 1953], 1, 54). Képhisodotos pourrait n’avoir exécuté que l’une des deux SES que 
supportait la base. The name (and perhaps an artist’s signature ) on the left side of 1.G., I ; 4025, 
has been lost because of damage to the surface. Marcadé believes, as do I, that it was once inscribed. 
This base was found in 1875 near the Tower of the Winds; it probably stood originally in the 


Eleusinion. 
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Height of letters, 0.015 m.-0.02m. (lines 1-9), 0.01 m. (line 10). 
Inv. No. I 5407. 


This monument was mentioned in Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 207, as evidence for 
the site of the Eleusinion.”®? The stone, in its re-use, was laid with the inscribed 
surface uppermost, and most of the moulding from the top and bottom was chipped 


BHAOPEIOIAOY AAXA NOE 
AKAPNEYE AXAPNENE 


ENOMTAH EL A YVESTERSAKAPNEY £ 
AKAITHAMAAHTEPAAHAH T PIKAIFOPEF 
ANEOHU-KE 


Fic. 2. No. 51: Drawing of the Base. 


away. Numerous fragments of the upper moulding were found just west of the block 
itself, apparently where they fell when the stone was re-used, and good evidence that 
it was not far from its original location. The profile of this moulding may be seen 
in Figs. 2 and 3; the lower moulding remains largely lost. 


post med. saec. IV a. 


Pvarevs Tleouxpareca 
AnporrerOidou 5 Adywvos 
"Ayapvets ’Axapvews 


12 See also R. E. Wycherley, The Athenian Agora, II1: Literary and Epigraphical Testimonia, 
p. 83. 
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bt 
SS 
on 


Anporebidns Pvoréws “Axapveds 
TOM TaTépa Kal TH pyTepa Anunrpe kal Kdpe 
ave nke 
10 @cdEevos OnBatos erdnoev 


The stone has been worn almost smooth where the artist’s signature occurs. This 
signature, very faint, was detected by Eugene Vanderpool early in May of 1949 and 


Yy, 


Fic. 3. Mouldings of the Bases: No. 50 
at the left, No. 51 at the right 


the name Theoxenos was read by him at that time. This was used by J. Marcadé in 
his “ Essai d’un Répertoire historique des Sculpteurs célébres,” in Sculpteurs Célebres, 
published under the direction of P. Francastel by L. Mazenod, 33 rue de Naples, 
Paris, in 1954. Marcade’s article therein covers pp. 323-344 and is entitled “ Les 
Grecs.” The reference to Theoxenos, whom he dates in the third century, is on p. 336. 

The full name, including the ethnic, was deciphered with the use of a charcoal 
wash on January 16, 1955, and confirmed by a later examination, in which Evelyn 
Harrison also joined, on March 2, 1955. The letters do not show clearly in a photo- 
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eraph, but such as they are they may perhaps be seen in the illustration on Plate 51. 
They are shown also in the drawing in Figure 2. 

The dedicant, his mother and father, and his two erandfathers, as well as the 
sculptor, are hitherto unknown. 


52 (Plate 52). Two fragments of Pentelic marble, belonging to the base of a dedi- 
cation by the taxiarchs. Fragment a was found on March 30, 1937, in the wall of a 
modern cellar east of the Late Roman Fortification (U 22); it is broken at the right 
only, though badly chipped, and preserves a corner of a tripod-base with a trace of a 
cutting on top and a contact surface below. Fragment b was found on April 27, 1939, 
‘na wall of Turkish date west of the Late Roman Fortification (R 22); it is broken 
at both sides, but preserves the smooth lower surface and probably part of the original 
top, with one end of a rectangular cutting in the line of the break at the right. The 
back is not parallel to the front, but on both fragments the inscription is cut on the 
slightly concave face of the tripod-base. 


a) Height, 0.20 m.; width, 0.225 m.; thickness (at the end), 0.098 m. 
Height of letters in line 1, 0.015 m.; in lines 2-7, 0.01 m.-0.012 m. 
Inv. No. I 4659 a. 

b) Height, 0.20 m.; width, 0.16 m.; thickness, 0.23 m. 

Height of letters in line 1, 0.015 m.; in lines 2-74.01) 2 m. 
Inv. No. I 4659 b. 


post med. saec. IV a. 


ragia| pxou ot émt — —— — — dpxyovtos Anuntpr] Kat K[ dpye avéOnxayr | 
"EpexOnidos [IavSvoviSos] [’Axapavridos| | Kexpomid ]os Ai avridos | 
Alairos posse Pape) (esecais.- &e--4 
TapBwra[dns] = [----- ae ae eee access M|apadars | 
Atynidos | Aewrridos | | Oivnidos | | ‘ImmoPwrrido|s  Av[tioxidos ] 
Annoy Bebo ete ae ee ay aii = 3 
Epxvevs [erie | (ewer le | Ai[yedzevs | 


The character of the writing suggests a date in the second half of the fourth 
century. Neither Diaitos nor Demophon is otherwise known, and the name of the 
archon in line 1 is lost; so a more precise date is not possible. The place of discovery 
of this inscription, with the fact that it is a base which once bore a tripod dedicated 
to Demeter and Kore, is further evidence for the site of the Eleusinion, where the 
dedication was undoubtedly erected. See R. E. Wycherley, The Athenian Agora, 
Ill: Literary and Epigraphical Testimoma, pp. 74-85. 
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53 ( Plate 52). Part of a sculptured stele of Pentelic marble, with the left side and 
possibly the back preserved, found on March 29, 1937, in a pit of Turkish date on 
the north slope of the Acropolis, below the Klepsydra (T 26). 


Height, 0.277 m.; width, 0.283 m.; thickness, 0.095 m. 
Height of letters, 0.009 m. 
Inv. No. I 4663. 


The writing is stoichedon with a vertical unit of 0.016 m. and a horizontal unit 
of 0.014 m. Above the inscribed surface is the lower left corner of a shallow relief: 
at the left the lower legs of a draped figure standing right; at the right, facing this 
figure, the front hoofs of a prancing animal and the booted foot of a second human 
figure. 

init. saec. IV a. SOLS. 20 
[€]Soéev rie Bod[ He [Kat rade Srjpor | 


[Ep lexOnis empurav[eve, ...”....] 

[..] éypappdrevle,...°... éreora| 

[re,] TvaOwv eive |.....- Lee ort | 
ee eg (Aa eee ON 2 imate ona astm | 


It is possible that the theta of @[€o¢] is preserved above the tau of line 1. I regard 
alpha in the third space of line 5 as certain, but I have no good suggestion for the 
letter which follows. 


54 (Plate 52). Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found on May 19, 
1937, in a context of Byzantine date over the Late Roman Fortification on the north 
slope of the Acropolis (T 26). There is a slight spring of a moulding immediately 
above the first line, almost carried away by the fracture of the stone. Below the last 
line is a rebate (for later use) which cuts into the letters a trifle. 


Height, 0.11 m.; width, 0.07 m.; thickness (possibly original, with the back 
rough), 0.10 m. 

Height of letters, 0.007 m. 

Inv. No. I 4899. 


Co oOy Os. NON-2STOIX. 
[émt Iv] 08H | ov a&pxovros emt rHS — — — —| 
[—-—-——]s mpur[avetas ti — - — “_———--] 
[ éypap | wdrev [ev — -—--—— avos—- — ——-—— | 
[— ——]e kat ei[Kooret THs mputaveias — —| 


eee 
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The secretary of the year of Pythodelos is not known, but his full name is known 
to have had 19 letters (J.G., II’, 328). 


55 (Plate 52). The right-hand front corner of a block of Hymettian marble, a string 
course of a dedicatory monument, found on April 27, 1937, in a terracotta drain in 
a house of late Roman date southeast of the Tholos (H 12). The top is finished as a 
good bearing surface, and near the preserved end has a shallow dowel cutting with 
lead in its bottom. The under side of the stone was picked toward the middle, and 
lightly drafted around the edges. 


Height, 0.117 m.; width, 0.275 m.; thickness (not original), 0.244 m. 
Height of letters, 0.015 m. 
Inv. No. I 4781. 


post a. 307/6 a. 


[émt --—--—-— apXOVTOS | | | apurdves 


[oredhavabértes b7d ths Bovdys Kal 7o]d Sypov avePerayv 


The dedication was made by the prytaneis of Antigonis or Demetrias, whose 
name (to be restored in line 1) suffered damnatio after 201/0. The letter forms 
indicate a date for this inscription very soon after the creation of the Macedonian 
phylai, the formula of dedication being a variant of those used, e. g., in /.G., I1*, 1750- 
1/93. 

There is obvious crowding of the letters at the end of line 2; hence one can 
hardly estimate from the restoration of this line how long a name should be supplied 
for the archon in line 1. 


56 (Plate 53). Fragment of a stele of Hymettian marble, with part of the face, 
right side, and back (rough-picked) preserved, found on May 22, 1937, in a late 
context on the north slope of the Acropolis west of the Late Roman Fortification 
(T 23-24). The face shows almost vertical markings of a toothed chisel. 


Height, 0.137 m.; width, 0.192 m.; thickness, 0.072 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005 m.-0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 4906. 


The inscription is stoichedon with a square chequer pattern in which the units 
measure 0.0116 m. 
ante fin. saec. IV a. SLOLX, 30 


[---------- |yo|... Kat avaypays] 
[ac ro WHdiopa Tov yp |ap|paréa Tov Kara | 
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[wpuraveiav év orndrler du[ Oiver Kati or | 
[tjoas €v dxpomodeu' | eis Oe T| Hv avaypad | 

5 [av ris oTHAns Sod |var Tov Tapilav Tod 5] 
[juov : AA : dpaxpas| é€k Tav eis TA KaT[a Wy] 
[diopar avaduoxo |pévwv tar Sjpo[e” °° | 


vacat 


The restoration in lines 1-2 presupposes that the scribe wrote merely 76 (yfiopa 
(as, e. g., in I.G., II’, 448, line 26) instead of the normal r6d¢ 70 Wydiopa. Other 
solutions to the epigraphical crux of these lines are possible: (1) to write-—]yo[.... 
dvaypéipar | 8 7d Widurpa — —]; (2) to suppose that the full formula [avaypaisar de 
76|Se 7d Yrdiopa — —] was used, in which case the letters ye might have been a dative, 
as, for example, in J.G., II’, 1090, line 24, but in this case the reading [— — — —|yo|[e 
dvaypdibar 88 76|Se 75 Wijdiopa — —] would be too long by one letter for a correct 
stoichedon spacing in line 1; (3) the letters yw may have been an abbreviated ending 
of some patronymic or ethnic; (4) to assume, as is perhaps most probable, that the 
decree awards a crown and that the proclamation was to be made not only at the 
Dionysia but also [Iava0nvaiwy Kai “EXevowtwr tots yupvicots a]y@[ow] (cf. e. g., 
I.G., I’, 851, line 11 as restored). It would suit the date better to restore the singular 
[Havabnvatav (vel Avvyciov) —— — rau a} yale “| (civero., 6G tL ross, line ay 

The restoration év dxpowéde in line 4 accords well with the fact that the stone 
was found on the north slope of the Acropolis, whence it had presumably fallen. The 
elision in line 7 finds a parallel, for example, in Gane sou mine:20: 


57 (Plate 53). Part of a stele of Hymettian marble, with the right side and back 
preserved, found in a modern retaining wall east of the Late Roman Fortification on 
the north slope of the Acropolis (ca. S 23) on July 2, 1937. 


Height, ca. 0.27 m.; width, ca. 0.245 m.; thickness, ca. 0.12 m. (the back rough). 
Height of letters, 0.008 m. 
Inv. No. I 4991. 


Geol7/ Oa: NON-STOIX. 33-37 
[-------- eimev: | ém<e>voy ‘Tepo [--—--] 
[tépera Naxovoa — — — —| IFENEI.OYAAM [-4--] 


[—* eis rov eravrd |v Tov emt Evavs| pov ap | 
[xovros Kadds Kai evo |eBas rH tepw[ovvny | 

5 [eéyayev Kat tas Ovo |ias ras KabnKkov[oas €| 
[Ovoev Kai ra hour |a eduroriypnO ln é|z[- id | 
[------ émep edxjOn Se rhs oT [po] 
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gews THS Kins TOV Oe |v pera Taos [o7ov] 
Sis kal mpoOupias: émepedHO | Sé kal rOv dpy[eo] 


—--------- éreneh HO |n de Kai e[— “— —] 


[ 
[ 
10 [vor -—-------- Svev |éunoe S€ k[at .. | 
[ 
[ 


It seems probable that this text is a decree in honor of a priestess of the Great 
Mother. Orgeones are mentioned in lines 9-10, and the restorations can be patterned 
much on the analogy of J.G., II*, 1314 and 1315, of approximately the same date. 
There is a difficulty in line 2 which I have not been able to resolve. Another difficulty 
in line 10, where the letters on the stone are certain, can be resolved by reading and 
restoring the aorist active indicative of dvavéuw as [duev]eunoe. The infinitive dvave- 
whoa is quoted by Liddell and Scott from Didymos; hence this irregular form finds 
some support, and one may bear in mind that the decree is not an official Athenian 
record but an enactment by a group more than usually open to non-Attic influences. 


The date of the archon Euandros in line 3 is that given by Dinsmoor in Hesperia, 
XXIII, 1954, p. 316. 


58 (Plate 53). Fragment of a stele of Hymettian marble with the rough-picked top 
and part of the left side preserved, found on June 4, 1937, in a late Byzantine pithos 
on the north slope of Kolonos Agoraios (F 4). 


Height, 0.16 m.; width, 0.175 m.; thickness, 0.06 m. 
Height of letters, 0.009 m. 
Inv. No. I 4933. 

a. 178/7 a. 


Pirtov dpxov 6 p[era Mevédnyor | 
"AdeEiwv Saev[cimmov “Alnuieds | 
[S]oxparns Lwyévou|s “AlCyveds | 
[...]arns “Apworoxp| drovs — — —| 
[ot t]@v “Axat| Gv mpds Tov SHyor | 
[rov “A |@nvatwv |ameorahpévot (2) ] 
[....]xos “Avr[tyoveds | 

[.....] Ae[reos] 


The archon Philon named in line 1 is dated in 178/7 B.c.® 
Alexion son of Speusippos of Azenia of line 2 is identified as that envoy to Mile- 
tos in 196 B.c. ( Dittenberger, Sylloge*, 588, lines 6-7) who helped to negotiate a recon- 


8 Cf. Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. xxviii; Meritt, Hesperia, XX VI, 1957, p. 94. 
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ciliation between Miletos and Magnesia. His name also appears in a list of contribu- 
tors (1.G., Il’, 2332, lines 11-15) making payments not only for himself but for his 
wife Lysippe and his brother Speusippos.“ Now he appears in an important record 
touching relations between Athens and the Achaian League in 178/7. His father 
Speusippos was ephebos in the archonship of Antiphon (Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 112, 
No. 20, line 57, now dated in 260/59 by Dinsmoor in Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 314).” 
Supposing Alexion the son to have been born about 240 B.c., one may reckon that he 
was about 44 years old when he went on his mission to Miletos and 72 years old when 
he was named in this present text of the archonship of Philon. A descendant of his, 
possibly a grandson, has been read into the text of J.G., II’, 1000, IV, line 121, as an 
ephebos of the year 123/2 B.c. The name there is given as “Adefiwy [- — — - - o|v 
"A(nveds. This reading is not correct, for the stones cannot be so placed as to allow 
the beginning and end of this name to come together. Who [- — - — olu “Alnrueds 
was we do not know. Alexion in 123/2 may have been of Azenia, but this inscription 
is not evidence for it. The first letter of his patronymic is preserved as alpha: hence 
the name is to be read as ’Ade€iwv “A[—-——---—- i, 

Sokrates son of Sogenes of line 3 was also possibly of Azenia, the father 
Sogenes being councillor in this very year (Hesperia, Upp ae laeD el NG Ot, 
line 94), though it should be noted that the names Sokrates and Sogenes occur 
together in a different family on an Attic grave monument from the Peiraeus (J.G., 
II’, 6614: Swyév|[ ns] Loxpa[rovs | Kv6xp| pros | ). 

In line 5 the space for restoration at the left is suitable for 2% letters (sc. [ot 
t]av "Axa[dv]), while in line 6 the space at the left is suitable for 4 full letters (sc. 
[rov "A]Onvaiwv). The belief that these two lines are a kind of heading to introduce a 
group of Achaian names is favored by the discovery in line 8 of the ethnic “ACoé[ 10s |. 
Stephanos says (s.v. “Alwros) : €or kat dA TOMS “ACwros “Axatas. 6 wohizys “ACortos. 
The name before the ethnic can be restored with five letters. 

On the analogy of line 8 the name in line 7 should be read as [....]xos, with 
ethnic ’Av7[———] representing some other city in the Achaian League. The evident 
choice of ethnic is ’Av7[vyoveds], with reference to that Antigoneia which down to 222 
B.c. was known as Mantineia.” 

The nature of this document is still obscure, but the names of influential Athenians 
coupled with names of visiting Achaians suggest reference to the political situation 
of 178/7. Since the death of Philopoimen in 183 there had been in the Achaian 
League a growing faction of subservience to Rome, led principally by Kallikrates of 


14 He and his sons erected a statue to Lysippe, the base of which is published as I.G., IT?, 4031. 

15Tnasmuch as I hold that Kleomachos probably belongs to 260/59 (cf. Hesperia, XXVI, 
1957, p. 97) I would date Antiphon rather in 259/8. 

16 See P.W., R.E., s.v. Antigoneia 5. Stephanos has ’Avrvydvera: — — — gore kat wots ’Apxadias, 7) 


mporepov Mavtiveia. 
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Leontion, who was made much of by Rome and who in 179 effected the restoration 
of the Lakedaimonian and Messenian exiles (Polybios, XXIV, 8-10 [Loeb]). All 
through the first third of the century the loyalty of Athens to Rome had been nur- 
tured without a break by the aristocratic democracy. This inscription may well have 
been an expression of their unity of view, possibly called for at this particular time 
by the death of Philip V and the accession of Perseus to the Macedonian throne. 
Though the reign of Perseus began with overtures for friendship with Rome, there 
could in fact be no friendship, and the relations between Macedonia and Rome 
deteriorated until the final catastrophe at Pydna in 168 B.c. (cf. Hesperia, V, 1936, 
pp. 429-430). 


59 (Plate 53). Four joining fragments from the right side of a stele of Hymettian 
marble, of which the upper three (a), grouped as one, were found on April 7, 1937, in 
a modern cesspool southeast of the market square and east of the Late Roman 
Fortification (U 22), and the lower (b) was found on January 22, 1937, in the wall 
of a modern house south of the Eleusinion (T 22). Overall measurements are as 
follows: 


Height, 0.175 m.; width, 0.12 m.; thickness (not original), 0.052 m. 
Height of letters, 0.008 m. (O = 0.005 m.; Y = 0.012 m.). 
Inv. Nos. I 4685 (frag. a) and 4441 (frag. b). 


Gaye al a 

[ ee ee eee ne K 
[ (an I SS ee Pek. pelt ee Jus vvv 
[-------- oli o7pa” 


| reOTaL Errawvéo |avres TOUS 

5 lozparnyods rovs] émt Lwory[é] 
[vou dpxovtos a|véOnxav *[° ”] 
[orparnyov emi ro |ds omiras * [|] 


[------ Kv |da0nva[c]éa °°” 
[orparnyov émt| To vautTiKdy vac. 
10 [------ ] “Epuxeéa vacat 


\ > ba \ lal 
|orparnyovs er |t Top Iepara vac. 


The generals praised are those of the archonship of Sosigenes (172/1). The 
hoplite-general is well-known.” The general in charge of the fleet is not mentioned by 
Aristotle (A@. Ifod., 61), but there is evidence for the command as early as 316/5,"* 


“Cf. Th. Sarikakis, The Hoplite General in Athens (Diss., Princeton, 1951). 
18 See 1.G., II?, 682, lines 4-5: warip 8 Paispov yxer| porovy| 


‘ \ € ‘ A , 
; Geis otpatnyds td tod Sipov emt 7d 
vaurix [ ov]. 
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and it is known also later.’® Aristotle reported two generals for the Peiraeus and it 
is known from J.G., II’, 2873 that there were three in the early first century. Hence 
I have restored the plural orparnyovs in line 11, where epigraphically the space seems 
to agree with a restoration slightly longer than that of line 9. The dedications by 
Argeios and to Argeios (J.G., II’, 2872, 2952) refer to him alone as general for the 
Peiraeus, but do not exclude the possibility that he served with one or more colleagues. 

The inscribed face of this stone was ruled with guide-lines for the letters of the 
text. It is worth mention that this same treatment of an inscribed surface appears in 
other documents of approximately the same date: (e.g.) I.G., II’, 945 of 168/7; 
Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 117-118 (No. 61) of ca. 180-160 B.c.; Hesperia, XXVI, 
1957, pp. 47-51 (No. 7) of 173/2-168/7. This, was evidently a fashion, perhaps in 
one workshop, in the preparation of epigraphical stelai. 


60 (Plate 53). Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides and at the back, 
found on April 24, 1937, in a late Roman context southeast of the Tholos (H 12). 


Height, 0.17 m.; width, 0.106 m.; thickness, 0.06 m. 
Height of letters, 0.015 m. and 0.012 m. 
Inv. No. I 4744. 


a. 184/5 p. (?) 
[ayabe? r¥xe | 
[emt dpyovtos Anu |oorpal tov emt ris | 
[—’ mputaveias] of mputdv[es THs Acwr | 
[riSos dudis tyu] joavtes [Eavrovs cat | 
5 [robs ducirovs av |éypaipav 


[ édvupos — — — — X]oddcidy[s] 

[----] Evz[vpidae | 
pastes a 
a pobre eee 


This is a dedication by the prytaneis of Leontis, of a type characteristic of the 
late second century after Christ (cf., e.g., Uo Guel ge 775.017 Geel Neshaines oie the 
archon is partially preserved in line 2, and is probably (but not certainly) to be restored 
as Demostratos, known to have held this magistracy in 184/ One 


61 (Plate 56). Upper right corner of a stele of Pentelic marble, found on June 9, 
1937, in a disturbed level southeast of the Tholos (G12). A crowning ovolo moulding 


1° E.g., 1.G., II, 2336, lines 219, 255, 263 (early first century) ; /.G., I1?, 2987. 
20 Cf, J. A. Notopoulos, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 52. 
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runs across the upper edge of the face of the stele; the top was flat and finished as a 
bearing surface. 


Height, 0.142 m.; width, 0.125 m.; thickness, 0.068 m. 
Height of letters, 0.01 m. 
Inv. No. I 4945. 


ante a. fere 138 p. NON-STOIX. ca. 46-48 
[rexSx) of mpurdvers rs Alavridos Kat ot ai] oevrou ot emt 

[— — -<=$— — dpxovros mpdcodov Trout apevot amod | aivovow 
[79 Bovdy Tov éardv Taplay Kat TOV apxepéa TOV] LeBaoTev 
[Sua Biov TiB- KXavédiov ’Arriuxdv Mapafaviov reOux | évar 7a 
[cas Tas Ovaoias Tots Peois as TaTpLov hv év Th mputave|iq: aya | 
[079 rH Sed6x Oar 7H Bovdf Ta pev ayaba déxerOa 7a ev Tots * 

[iepots - - -- -- ------------- 7-7 ] 


For the restorations, see Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 186, No. 116 and p. 195, No. 121. 
The date of the inscription is probably in the early second century after Christ. If this 
is so, it probably falls within the time when Claudius Atticus was apxLepevs TOV 
YeBaoradv Sa Biov. His name, therefore, is to be restored in line 4. But he was both 
priest and treasurer, as he was also in Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 195, No. 121, so that 
the name of his phyle, Aiantis, must also be restored in line 1. For the career of this 
Claudius Atticus, father of the sophist Herodes, see /.G., II*, 3595, with stemma 
and commentary. The date of his death is the terminus ante quem for the inscription. 
See P. Graindor, Hérode Atticus (Cairo, 1930), pp. 19-38. 


62 (Plate 57). Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides and at the back, 
found on June 10, 1937, in a late Roman context north of the Odeion (N 7). 


Height, 0.333 m.; width, 0.369 m.; thickness, 0.138 m. 


Height of letters, ca. 0.018 m. (lines 1-3); 0.009 m. (lines 14-25); 0.006 m. 
(lines 6-12). 


Inv. No. I 4964. 


ante fin. saec. II p. 


|----- Tysnoavt les | €avTovs | 
| Kat Tovs duoeitous | avéypaibap * 
3 [------- mput | aveia 
|----- | e€ Otov 
5 |----- | |yp|appareds Bovdevradv 15 


> 4 
Eztyovos Evxapzov ° 
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[---—-]os Tpvdov) 
[AiAu]os An  Kopvndravds Anpyt| piov | 
[unt |pros XoX Anpyrpros ) 
[et] dns Larnp Idkxou 20 
10 [—---]ev Sardpros Aio[---| 
[-—— -]Biov Séoos Ed[---] 
[------ Jos AiBadidat 
[----| [II ]Adrwv D 
[“A |Acuova [ cox | 25 
[ aS Se a 


Many of the prytaneis belong to well-known families of the second century. 
Salarios, so far as I know, is new to Attic prosopography, but is the Roman name 
Salarius. In line 20 Swrip “Id«you may be the son of that “Iaxxos Lwrhpos €& Ot (ov) 
[I.G., II’, 2069, line 27] who was ephebos in the middle of the century. Granted the 
date, then [Il]Adrwy) of line 24 may be identified with that [hdrov ) Aidadidns 
[/.G., II’, 1806a, line 5] who was councillor also in 195/6 a.p.* Epigonos son of 
Eukarpos (line 16) belongs to the family of the epheboi Eukarpos of @ion (Greil, 
2017, line 16) and Epigonos of Oion (J.G., II’, 2067, line 55). Tryphon Ox lines) 7 
is related to the various men of this name mentioned in /.G., Il’, 2103, line 66, in 
1.G., IT?, 2483, line 14, and in J.G., IT’, 2208, line 55, being perhaps identical with one 
of them who can be dated at approximately this same time. 

The names from lines 6 to 12 are cut in smaller letters in a different hand (lunate 
sigma except in line 6) and are to be taken as additions, I think, for whatever reason, 
to the original list, which probably had a normal first column comparable to the second 
main column of which lines 14-25 have been preserved. 


63. Block of Pentelic marble, which was originally the plinth of a statue, now set on 
one long side as part of a repair at the northwest corner of the basin of Klepsydra 
(T 27). At each end a pair of deep cuttings seem to have been used as dowel holes 
for the feet of a quadruped. The full original length of the block is not at present 
obtainable. Its sides were stippled, with a smooth band at the top. All edges are much 
worn. The inscription is a series of names, widely spaced, in a horizontal line close 
to the top of what is now the uppermost side. The inscription is not original on the 
block (C = sigma). 

Height (original), ca. 0.25 m.; width (i.e. length), at least 2.10 m.; thickness 
(present height), ca. 1.08 m. 

Height of letters, 0.01 m.-0.04 m. 


21 For the date, see Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, pp. 18, 51-52. 
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Inv. No. I 4995. 


aet. Rom. 


[— —|yetvos 


Mevexparns 


Evzropos Avoviicretos 


The readings given here were made in 1937. In 1954 I was not able either to 
study or to measure the text because of the water in Klepsydra. 


64 (Plate 54). Upper right corner of a small 
stele of Pentelic marble, with an ovolo and 
fascia above the inscribed surface, found on 
April 21, 1937, in a mixed context between 
the porch of the Tholos and the propylon of the 
Bouleuterion (H 11). 


Height, 0.103 m.; width, 0.10 m. ; thickness, 
0.045 m. 

Height of letters, 0.005 m. 

Inv. No. I 4743. 


ca. a. 400 a. 
[-------- |vro xupévte 
[s S24. > Apel jou Tayo ert 
[------- E | ixAéos ‘P 
[apvooiov — — ~ — | prov vet 
5 [ —--—---------- ]vae 
[-------------- ] 


The significance of this text is obscure, but 
mention of the Areopagus and the use of the 
verb xupéw (cf. Aristotle, Ad. IloA., 59, 6) make 
it seem worthy of further study. 


65 (Plate 55). A small pedimental funeral 
stele of Pentelic marble, broken at the bottom 
and at the upper left corner, found on April 24, 
1937, in a modern wall in the area of the 
Eleusinion (T 20). 


Height, 0.34 m.; width, 0.295 m.; thickness, 
0.10 m. 

Height of letters, 0.019 m. 

Inv. No. I 4761. 


saec. IV a. 


[.. ]otas "Edéatos 


66 (Plate 55). Dedicatory statue base of Pen- 
telic marble, broken at the left, with the back 
smooth and the bottom rough-picked, uncovered 
on May 10, 1937, built upside down in the west 
face of the Late Roman Fortification Wall 
south of.the Eleusinion (T 21). The top and 
right side are not visible or available for study. 


Height, 0.39 m.; width, 0.48m.; thickness, 
0.91 m. 

Height of letters in lines 1-3, 0.022 m.; in 
line 4, 0.015 m. 

Inv. No. I 4850. 


saec. IV a. 


[rotv Geoty Aa] xpareidns 
[- ee Tla | caveds 
[ avéOnx | ev 

vacat 


[— — — — éron] ce 


The place of finding indicates that the dedi- 
cation probably was set up in the Eleusinion.?? 
The disposition of the text must have been 
similar to that of J.G., I1*, 4608. 


67 (Plate 55). Fragment from a statue-base 
of Pentelic marble, found on April 13, 1937, in 
a modern wall over the Panathenaic Way, 
southwest of the Eleusinion (T 21). The block 
is broken at the left, and the back has been 
re-cut; but the right side, the smooth top, and 
the rough-picked bottom seem to be original 
surfaces. Part of the cutting for the base of a 
statue is preserved. The stone was re-used up- 
side down as a doorsill. 


2 For the Eleusinion see R. E. Wycherley, The Athenian Agora, II1: Literary and Epi- 


graphical Testimonia, pp. 74-85. 
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Height, 0.26m.; width, 0.43 m.; thickness, 
0.18 m. 

Height of letters, 0.015 m. 

Inv. No. I 4714. 


ante med. saec. IV a. 


[----- | Sys éronoev 


68 (Plate 55). Grave stele of Pentelic marble, 
with the right side, the back (rough), and part 
of the face preserved, found on June 10, 1937, 
among collected marbles from the north slope 
of Kolonos Agoraios. 


Height, 0.145 m.; width, 0.145 m.; thickness, 
0.082 m. 

Height of letters, 0.012 m. 

Inv. No. I 4953. 


ca. med. saec. IV a. 
[- 4 -Jon[- = =] 
[?AO | nvoxA€os 
[°A ] xapvéws 
The father was a member of the Council in 
560759 BCs ( 1:G.,,11% 1745, line 48). 


69 (Plate 55). Fragment of Pentelic marble, 
with part of the left side preserved, but other- 
wise broken, found on June 17, 1937, among 
collected marbles on the north side of Kolonos 
Agoraios. A projecting band above the text 
has also been broken away. 


Height, 0.095 m. ; width, 0.115 m.; thickness, 
0.052 m. 

Height of letters, 0.01 m. (line 1), 0.007 m. 
(lines 2-4). 

Tnve No. 114973: 


saec. IV a 
[ eos 0: [ ett ere ie ] 
[ Ed] ovypys 
[B] {p}ovcedos [---] 
[°A | peoias o[- - -] 
ee 


This is a catalogue of the prytaneis of Erech- 
theis. In line 3 I believe that the name must be 


Bovoedos, though the visible letters are Povaedos. 
One might take the rho for an incomplete beta 
and read <B)ovceAos were it not for the indi- 
cation given by line 4 that there was one letter 
still to be supplied before the rho. The letters in 
line 4 are Peowas ©, but there is no such name 
(so far as 1am aware). The restoration should 
be [’A] peotas ®[—--—]. The name in line 1 may 
belong to the archon or secretary of the year, 
but the arrangement is different from that of 
other such catalogues of the fourth century 
(ere J3G,, 11791740-1753)- 


70 (Plate 54). Dedicatory base of Pentelic 
marble, found on June 18, 1937, east of the Late 
Roman Fortification (T 24). Both corners of 
the inscribed face are broken, but the plinth, 
rectangular in shape, has a drafting at the base 
on all four sides, and at the top a very flat 
cavetto moulding also on all four sides. In the 
center of the top is a circular sinking for a 
small column, the butt of which remains in place, 
securely leaded. The circular socket is framed 
by a low moulding. 


Height, 0.34 m. (of plinth, 0.195 m.) ; width, 
0.65 m.; thickness, 0.65 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.025 m. 

Inv. No. I 4984. 


med. saec. IV a. 
[’Axapa|vris évix[a] 
[- — “= - -] Burrsd8ov [pros] 
[ éyupv ] aovdpxe 


For other dedications of gymnasiarchs, see 
I.G., I1?, 3017-3024. For the sake of symmetry 
in the present text the phyle in line 1 can be 
restored only as Akamantis or Hippothontis, 
and the demotic in line 2 (beginning with 
gamma or pi) must have been short. (ike 
unique combination is with [’Axapa]vzis as the 
phyle and I[dpwos] as the deme. 


71 (Plate 54). Grave monument of Pentelic 
marble, preserved entire, found on May 14, 
1937, in a late Roman context east of the north 
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end of the Odeion (O 9). This is a rectangular 
shaft, the lower three quarters of which have 
been left rough for insertion in the ground. 
The upper end is carefully finished on all four 
sides and on the top. The inscription is on the 
top. 


Height, 0.41 m.; width, 0.14 m.; thickness, 
0.11 m. 

Height of letters, 0.011 m.-0.014 m. 

Inv. No. I 4863. 


post med. saec. LV a. 


TlarpoxAea 


Dimensions of the upper, finished, part of 
the stone are: height, 0.10 m. ; width, 0.11 m.; 
thickness, 0.083 m. 


72 (Plate 54). Lower left corner of a mort- 
gage-stone of Hymettian marble, found on April 
10, 1937, in a context of the third century B.c. 
in a cistern on the south slope of Kolonos 
Agoraios (B 14:6). The rough-picked back is 
preserved, though much worn; the left and 
lower edges are bevelled. 


Height, 0.11 m.; width, 0.15 m.; thickness, 
0.046 m. 

Height of letters, 0.013 m. 

Inv. No. I 4698. 


ante fin. saec. IV a. 


[---------- 
w[--------- 
|_| xpoixa [- ~~~ - 


*Ayabdpyo[v Adore | 
5 Kéws Ovy[arpi vac. | 
vacat 


Alternatively, the restoration of the demotic 
in lines 4-5 might be [@npa]xéws. There is an 
erasure of one letter space at the beginning of 
line 3. For examples of dower mortgage- 
stones, see J.G., II?, 2659-2683. Here the name 


of the daughter of Agatharchos must have stood 
at the end of line 3. 


73 (Plate 56). Part of a stele of Pentelic 
marble, preserving the back (dressed smooth) 
and right side (with anathyrosis), found on 
March 31, 1937, among marbles collected be- 
tween the Stoa of Attalos and the Panathenaic 
Way. 


Height, 0.155 m. ; width, 0.216 m.; thickness, 
0.157 m. 

Height of letters: in line 1, 0.019 m.; in line 
2, 0.015 m.; in lines 3-4, 0.007 m. 


Inv. No. I 4673. 
fin. saec. III a. 
[------------- Jons 
[---------- | a yupvaciwt 
[---------- érov éx KoiAns 
[-------- i |Awradov ®y[Adowo|s 


vacat 


The reading of the initial letter in line 1 is 
uncertain, and the nature of the monument is 
not clear. Philotades of Phyle is probably to 
be identified with the polemarch of 228/7.7° 
The two Athenians here named both belonged 
to the phyle Demetrias. The text must be dated 
before the dissolution of the Macedonian phylai 
at the end of the third century, and is itself 
added evidence for the fact that part of Phyle 
(normally of Oineis) belonged to Demetrias 
during the lifetime of that phyle.™* 


74 (Plate 55). Fragment of Hymettian mar- 
ble, with part of the left side and back (smooth) 
preserved, found on May 18, 1937, in a late 
Roman context between the Stoa of Attalos 
and the Odeion (O 10). 


Height, 0.083 m.; width, 0.163 m.; thickness, 
0.056 m. 


8 Cf. Hesperia, 1X, p. 76, where the reading @:AordSys is in error (taken over from Hesperia, 


Il, Plate XIV, line 13) for baAwrddys. 
24 See Hesperia, IX, p. 75. 
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Height of letters (in lines 1-2), 0.012 m.; 
(in line 3), 0.015 m. 
Inv. No. I 4908. 


ca. a. 200 a. 
[-. love[= ===] 
tanp [érns | 
@pacéas [------- ] 
sip [ Set ea corres lies ote ] 


The surface on which the inscription was cut 
once bore an earlier text, now largely erased, 
of Hellenistic date. What is now the left edge 
of the stone was the right edge in this period 
of earlier use. Ends of three lines can still be 
seen, apparently of a list of names, in letters 
0.008 m. high: 


[Sai iee Jos 
[---—-—- Jeds 
Eee erleetes ly 


75 (Plate 54). Fragment of Hymettian mar- 
ble, broken on all sides, found on May 8, 1935, 
in a late context east of the Odeion (N 11). 


Height, 0.145 m.; width, 0.13 m.; thickness, 
0.035 m. 

Height of letters, 0.006 m. 

Inv. No. I 2861. 


ca. a. 185/4 a. 
oo a ee 
[------- ]s AcoxAgov[s — — — —] 
[’Axapay | ridos 
[ TepoxAis II] oAvKA€ovs @opixco [s] 
5 [----- |parov Idptos 
[ Oivetd ] os 
[------ |s Awpodéov ®vAda [10s | 
[------ ] KAcodapov *Ayapved [s] 
[Kexpomid ] os 
10. [--------- ]vos Aiéwveds 


These names belong to a list of epheboi ap- 
pended to a decree honoring the epheboi and 
their officers, like J.G., II?, 787 or 901. Indeed, 


25 Cf. Hesperia, 1X, 1940, pp. 75, 80. 


it seems quite possible that this fragment is part 
of the same stone with J.G., II?, 901. A date in 
the early part of the second century (i.e., after 
201 B.c.) is indicated by the fact that the deme 
Poros, which had belonged to Demetrias from 
307/6 to 201,?° is again in the phyle of Aka- 
mantis. The character of the writing and the 
spacing of letters of the two pieces are, in my 
opinion, sufficiently alike to allow them to be- 
long together. 

The ephebos of line 4 was probably Timokles 
(P.A., 13734), or perhaps his brother (P.A., 
13620). Both were sculptors, as was their 
father before them (P.A., 11992, with stemma). 
The father Polykles had been made proxenos 
by the Aitolians in 210/09 .c. (/.G., IX’, 1, 
No. 29, line 17; cf. Addenda). The patronymic 
in line 8 may have been [‘Hpa] kAcodwpov. 


76 (Plate 56). The left half of a herm of 
Pentelic marble, broken at top and bottom and 
cut down the right side, found on April 26, 
1937, in the cellar stairs of a modern house east 


of the Panathenaic Way, southwest of the Eleu- 
sinion (T 20). 


Height, 0.90 m.; width, 0.15 m.; thickness, 
Oye) in: 

Height of letters, 0.017 m. 

Inv. No. I 4796. 


(0) Geel ep: 
Acwvi[Snv da] 
Sovy7[ cava | 
*Aprep|iSwpos | 


G. A. Stamires discovered that this is the 
same stone as that seen by Pittakys (Ed. ’Apx., 
no. 2480) in the Church of Hypapanti, and sub- 
sequently lost. Koehler published ie 20) 1G 6 
III, 990. 

The Leonides who as dadouchos was honored 
by Artemidoros with this herm is without doubt 
that Tib. KI. Leonides of the well-known family 
of Melite who is known to have been dadouchos 
about 21 A.D. The stemma of the family is 


220 Be DeMERT IG 


given by Kirchner in his commentary on J.G., 
II?, 2342. 

The modeling about the neck of the herm 
shows that the post-classical cutting, for which 
the drill-holes may still be seen, must have split 
the stone from top to bottom into two approxi- 
mately equal halves. The right-hand side, so 
far as I am aware, has not been re-discovered. 


77 (Plate 56). Fragment of Pentelic marble, 
broken on all sides, representing a shield in 
relief on which the inscription is cut, found on 
June 19, 1937, in a late Roman context in a 
cistern on the north slope of Kolonos Agoraios 


6G Sea)! 


Height, 0.13 m.; width, 0.82 m.; thickness, 
0.04 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.009 m. 

Inv. No. I 4975. 


a. 138-161 p. 
Aito[xparwp | 
‘ASpiavo[d tos] 
*Avtwve | ivos | 


EiceBn[s] 


78. Statue base of Pentelic marble, found face 
down in the Late Roman Fortification (T 
20/21) on May 26, 1937. There are mouldings 
about the top and bottom, the top ones carried 
around the two sides, the bottom ones in a sim- 
plified form about the left side but not the right. 
The back is rough-picked. There are cuttings 
in the top for a bronze statue with iron dowels 
that held the heels still partly preserved im- 
bedded in lead. There is a shallow bedding for 
the right foot (ca. 0.17 m. by 0.10 m.) ; there 
is no bedding, but only a scratched line, for the 
left foot. 


Height, 1.25 m.; width, 0.615 m.; thickness, 
0.63 m. 

Height of letters, 0.035 m.-0.045 m. except in 
line 5 (0.022 m.). 


Inv. No. I 4922. 


a, 157 p. 
KeiBixa BapBapov 
Uratov 
‘Hpadns ’Artixod 
Mapadwvios 
5 6 diros 
Ynpioapevns 


-~ / 
THS TOAEWS 


A photograph is published in Hesperia, VII, 
1938, p. 328, with an identification of Civica 
Barbarus as that M. Ceionius Civica Barbarus 
who was consul at Rome in 157 a.p. Herodes, 
who calls himself his friend (6 ¢iAos was added 
as an afterthought to the text between lines 4 
and 6), erected the statue.*® 


79 (Plate 57). Columnar grave monument of 
Hymettian marble, with the top broken away, 
found on March 24, 1936, outside the area of 
the Agora, over a grave of Roman date in a 
section of the ancient cemetery north of the 
Kerameikos. 


Height, 0.62 m.; diameter, 0.29 m. 
Height of letters, 0.03 m. 
Inv. No. I 4868. 


aet. Rom. 
*Avriox [ic ]a 
’Apiotwvos 
"Avriox|éws| 


yurn) 


There is not room to restore both sigmas in 
*Avridx[too]a in line 1. In line 3 the word 
*Avrwyx.coa Was first written, and then written 
over correctly. 


80 (Plate 56). Fragment of Pentelic marble, 
broken on all sides, found on May 7, 1937, in 
the foundation of a house of Roman date south- 
east of the Tholos (G-H 12). 


**For this friendship cf. P. Graindor, Hérode Atticus, pp. 157-158, who protests rightly 
against the “ emendation ” of Barbarus to Varus in Philostratus, Vitae Sophistarum, I, 25, 15. 
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Height, 0.10m.; width, 0.20 m.; thickness, 
0.035 m. 

Height of letters, 0.009 m. 

Inv. No. I 4789. 


aet. Rom. 
vacat 
[— — —]vias Spyrrwws 
[—-—— AA] €£avdpos TlaAAnvets 
[— — —|pos Tapyyrrios 
5 [----] vacat 


The names are not arranged according to 
phylai, and their significance is uncertain. Per- 
haps they represent deéovroc at the end of a 
prytany catalogue, like (e.g.) the names of 
1.G., I1?, 1775, lines 43-45. 


81 (Plate 56). Small dedicatory base of Hy- 
mettian marble, with parts of the top, left side, 
face, and bottom preserved, found in a Byzan- 
tine wall over the western end of the Temple 
of Ares (J 8) on May 25, 1937. In the top is 
a segment of a shallow cutting, roughly circu- 
lar, ca. 0.018 m. deep. 


Height, 0.081 m.; width, 0.139 m.; thickness, 
0.105 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.013 m. 

Inv. No. I 4918. 


aet. Rom. 
BovrAwy “Ap [- ees TlaA | 
Anveds M[nrpi cay | 
en ees 


” > A 
dpxovt|os énavte | 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


The restoration M[ovoas| (cf. J.G., II’, 
2994) is probably too short for the space avail- 
able at the end of line 2, as this is determined 
by the restoration at the end of line 4. 


82 (Plate 57). Part of a pedimental funeral 
stele of Pentelic marble, broken at both sides 
and at the bottom, but with the back and part 
of the raking cornice at the top preserved, found 
on April 21, 1937, in a building of the modern 
bazaar west of the Stoa of Attalos. 


Height, 0.432 m.; width, 0.333 m.; thickness, 
OF 55.1 

Height of letters, 0.016 m. 

Inv. No. I 4776. 


aet. Rom. 
[------ ] TléAAa Zotdro[v] 
[----- ] Idioriddov Ovy[arnp | 


The low relief below the inscribed band 
shows a sistrum, presumably held by Paula, 
who is thus identified as a priestess of Isis. The 
inscription on the left half of the stele has been 
lost, as has also the figure below it which must 
have balanced Paula in the sculptured relief. 


83 (Plate 57). The inscription now published 
as I.G., II?, 12936, was brought in to the exca- 
vations in 1937 and given Agora Inventory 
Number I 4970. 


BenyJAMIN D. MERITT 


ATHENS AND STYMPHALOS 


84> (Plate 58): Opisthographic fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides 
except the left of Face A (the right of Face B), where the original edge is preserved, 
found in November of 1934 among marbles collected in the south central part of the 


Market Square. 
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Height, 0.372 m.; width, 0.310 m. ; thickness, 0.147 m. 
Height of letters (on Face A), 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 2025. 


Face A 
ca. a. 368 a. >TOIX. 
Heme eke | pag ucareyp |e seas ae ree | 
[. o]é Srupphadcoe o |= Se eS dws a| 
[any 600. vot OT | ce oe ee | 
[ov ]re [a]dros eyo o[vre dAhwe metoopar — — — -— —-— — | 
sires eae in: | pe car ae ae | 
Bctored th a Ge eee ete a eee | 
(eee Sarr] pee [ ok Pace 0 | mn arte are hee | 
POPRs Eek isucall——— == SSeS | 
Deke Sem. etoay: | i ee ee | 
LO Bele h eer] phan a ee ee | 
jee: leper. [élav de [—- — = S — — ] 
[8 layop [yas | ee | 
ES Gece |i eee 
[..--]eL-Jo[-.-Jal-Jo[--------------- 
1 ose liv eress| Ob ler | sepO | ee ee | 
[....Jaf..]o[.Je[------------------ 
Face B 
STOR 
[-------------- tO eae 
poe ee is eto. 
Cone ra eee 
[--------- | POSES Aster) Sai eee | 
hp pee See se ie 
eee ee ee 
|------------ LOPn a eae ee ] 
Bee Sere. SS 
Pose Si peo a 2 Se 
10 [-------------------- | 
[---------------- blog 
|---------- LSUN Gd) ES Mie) 
[ee ie ee ey |s mporns [.....] 
[---------- | RAT AG ere 


1I8 [------------- lriawoy |S, ees} 
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(=e eee PAL AE| Ae. , | 
ages a OTR e585 es a hye | 
pitas Ua re a. iaiese 2) 
eee ee Wiles ee hae | 

20 A[22 See Sa el TAR ee 
Penne a ged JY@AL.JEL.-] 
[-------'----- Peo [geste | art 
Sa Sa JAON[.J QU...] 


On Face A the reading at the end of line 14 is possibly AYO, while on Face B 
line 4 might be [--—-] IQZAY2T [...7....]. In line 21 of the same face an upsilon 
may follow the epsilon, and the nu of line 23 might be a pi. A pivot hole for a door 
has been cut into Face B, destroying much of lines 5-9 (see photograph) : both faces 
have been worn very smooth, and Face B is barely legible even in that small part in 
which traces of letters are still to be seen. 

The lettering of Face B is smaller than that of Face A, and the fragment is 
clearly yet another component of J.G., II’, 144, the scattered pieces of which have 
recently been discussed by G. A. Stamires." The Agora fragment makes no join with 
any of the other pieces, which themselves have not permitted any reconstruction of 
the monument or the text, but from the content it seems to come from the same 
general area as fragment a (E.M. 7098) even though no direct relationship between 
the two fragments can be plausibly established. 

The chief importance of the new fragment is that at last it provides the evidence 
of the city with which the Athenians made these obviously substantial and compre- 
hensive arrangements. Stymphalos or the Stymphalians are mentioned three times, 
while in line 12 appear traces of the Saproupyot, who were the principal Stymphalian 
magistrates.” New light is thus thrown on the almost total darkness which covers 
the relationship between Stymphalos and Athens in the fourth century. Stymphalos 
was small, and it was not to be expected that, by itself, it would cut much of a his- 
torical figure. Its fortunes were linked with those of the rest of Arkadia both during 
the period of Spartan supremacy and, after Leuktra, when Epameinondas inspired 
the formation of the Arkadian League, as a permanent support of Thebes’ anti- 
Spartan interests in the Peloponnesos. That Stymphalos was a member of the league 
from its inception has been reasonably supposed by Bolte (P.W., R.E., s.v. Stym- 
phalos), and is what one would expect. 

It was not until 366 that the Athenians entered into alliance with the Arkadians.° 
In 370/69, to preserve the balance of power, they had accepted Spartan overtures 


1 TWorguwv, V, 1952/5, pp. 154-157 <-ch.S.E.G., XV, 9b. 
29 (Gu s2) 300. lines.0-0, 357 lines 74 and 181. 
’ Xenophon, Hellenica, VII 4,02. 
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and sent Iphikrates to their support against Epameinondas and his allies in the 
Peloponnesos. To this campaign should probably be assigned the story quoted by 
Strabo from Eratosthenes of a stratagem unsuccessfully used by Iphikrates against 
Stymphalos.* It is possible that the present document belongs to the period of 
rapprochement between Athens and Arkadia in the succeeding years, and a date 
between 368 and 364 would conform to the epigraphical considerations.* A connection 
with the Corinthian War and Athens’ Peloponnesian intervention at the time seems 
too early for it, and Sparta’s revived control of her League thereafter appears to 
exclude the possibility of attributing it to any date within the ‘eighties or ’seventies 
of the fourth century. 

So far as one can tell, this is the record not of any political or military alliance 
but of a bilateral commercial agreement and of arrangements regarding the legal 
standing of the nationals of either contracting party when in the territory of the 
other: it may be referred to as a matter of ovpBodai rather than ovppaxia, a word 
which Stamires in fact restored in line 10 of fragment aA. References to money 
(as fines or sureties?) recur, as do others to Eevodixar. Cases of murder seem to be 
in question on fragment k, debts and the exactions thereof on 1, and perhaps also on 
bA. The fragments 7 and k belong, it is true, to a second document on the reverse of 
the stele, and it may be suggested that this second agreement was on similar lines 
to that on the main face, perhaps being concluded with another Peloponnesian or even 
Arkadian city. Since they were treaties concerned with intercity commerce and 
private rights, they would indeed be a matter for conclusion between the individual 
cities and Athens, and not the business of the Arkadian League as such. 

Two other documents may be set beside this Atheno-Stymphalian treaty. One, 
newly discovered and apparently concerned with a Kretan city, with particular refer- 
ence to arrangements between Athens and Knossos, is considered for the first time 
below (No. 86). The other is /.G., II’, 46, a treaty between Athens and Troizen, 
which offers striking similarities to the inscription under discussion. It also is com- 
posed of what Stamires has called dO\ta Aehpava orovdaias éemvypadys, and is opistho- 
graphic, with the lettering on the main face, as in J.G., II*, 144, slightly earlier in 


* Strabo, VIII, 8, 4:81 8) Kai "Ipixpary, rodopxotvra tov Mrvuadov cat pdtv repaivovta, erryerppoat 
Tv Katddvaw (rod "Epacivov) droppagat, ordyyous ropisdpevoy ToAXAOVs, ravcacbar Se Sioonpias yevomevys. 
Iphikrates was in Arkadia during the Corinthian War (Xenophon, Hellenica, IV, 4, 16) in 392 and 
the Stymphalian exploit recounted by Strabo might be placed there. But since in 369 Arkadia was. 
in view of its pro-Theban alinement, a principal target for attack, it is more tempting to date it to 
the post-Leuktra period. For general accounts of Iphikrates’ campaign on that occasion see Xeno- 
phon, Hellenica, VI, 5, 49-52; Diodoros, XV, 63, 2, and 65, 6: Cornelius Nepos, Iphicrates, II, 5 
The record of Polyainos, Strategemata, III, 9, 28, probably refers to the same campaign, ‘ot 

* Adolf Wilhelm is expressly quoted (in J.G. ad loc.) as having observed that the omegas of 
this inscription in particular closely resemble those of J.G., II?, 105 (of which J.G., II?, 523 also 
forms part; cf. Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 627), datable to 368/7. , ae 
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appearance than that on the reverse. The contents reflect much of the wording of 
I.G., Il’, 144. Here again appear €evodixa, references to death, damage, punishment, 
and sums of money, and to the overall similarity of content may be compared the 
size and comprehensiveness of both documents. J/.G., Il’, 46 is discussed further 
below (No. 85), since additional fragments of it have come to light, where it is 
suggested that it might be dated just after the formation of the Second Athenian 
Confederacy; if this suggestion is valid, it and its related documents may add new 
evidence for Athenian foreign relations in this period of revived Athenian power 
in the Aegean. 

The names so far won of cities with which Athens had these ovpPodai are 
Knossos, Stymphalos, and Troizen; to these may be tentatively added a second 
Kretan City and the cities on the reverse of the Stymphalian and Troizenian stelat, 
both of which may well have been Peloponnesian. I have argued elsewhere that 
soon after the Confederacy was founded Athens expanded its scope and instituted a 
new grade of alliance, in which the allies were more loosely bound to Athens and were 
not members of the Confederacy. It may now be suggested that the expansion of 
Athenian influence and the development of Athenian foreign policy took place also 
on a third level, with a series of bilateral agreements relating to trade and private 
rights. It may be that this was a useful means of fostering good relations with 
cities which did not need or wish to have any closer political compact with Athens, and 
apparently none of those so far named did so, save in so far as Stymphalos subscribed 
to the Atheno-Arkadian treaty of 366.7 There was perhaps a fair number of cupBorat 
of this kind, of various dates between the formation of the Confederacy and the Social 
War, that with Troizen being one of the earliest. The goodwill generated by their 
negotiation and agreement could have been regarded as a useful aim of Athenian 
diplomacy, and served as an additional support for the new league and the new 


military alliances on which the Athenians laid the foundation of their revived 
hegemony. 


ATHENS AND TROIZEN 


85 (Plates 58-59). It was mentioned above, in connection with the commercial 
treaty between Athens and Stymphalos (1.G., Il’, 144), that /.G., II’, 46, governing 
relations between Athens and Troizen, appears to be a document of the same type, it 
too being opisthographic and obviously a long and comprehensive inscription, with 
some of its phraseology echoed in the Stymphalian fragments. Two new pieces of 


®In a forthcoming article in 4.J.A. 

7 The Keans and probably the Naxians were in a different case (J.G., II?, 111 and 179). The 
ovpBorai with them were occasioned, certainly in the case of Keos and probably also in that of 
Naxos, by defection from and subsequent re-entry into the Confederacy, in which they had been 


members of long standing. 
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1.G., I’, 46, have come to light in the Agora, and it seems convenient to publish them 
here in the general context of symbolai-documents.* 

Two fragments of Pentelic marble, both broken on all sides but each making a 
direct join with the other, found in a context dating from late Hellenistic to early 
Roman times in the vicinity of the Klepsydra (T 26), the upper fragment on June 3, 
1938, and the lower on June 18, 1937. 


Height (of combined fragments), 0.25 m.; width, 0.14 m.; thickness, 0.112 m. 
Height of letters, 0.007 m.-0.008 m. 
Inv. No. I 4985. 


CUeUs o/ ood. STOIX. 
Sees e ee 

[— ebyduloro nat [- ---------- | 
[—— ap(?) loduxos éo[—--—-------- | 
[———]e He ten r[—----------- | 

5 [--—-—-—]ols evvé ap[xovr — — —-- - - \] 
[-— — -] avrot 6[k[—- - - - -- - - - 1] 
[----- |v, av tes aA[—- —- ------ | 

|[- —---— Jlotas: ° éav rol—- - - - -- - ] 

|— —- — — dm ]od6r<a>i av [— —- — — — - | 

10 [----- |v wod\ews am[—--—--—------ | 
[------ |vios “AP<y>v[—- —- ----- | 
[------ | Kat wpdco[dov evar — — —] 
Ce dom utes eae 
Gea ete eee 


Fragment of the same inscription, also broken on all sides, found on March 22, 
1938, on the north slope of the Acropolis in a context of the second and third centuries 
after Christ. 


Height, 0.067 m.; width, 0.09 m.; thickness, 0.06 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.008 m. 
Inv. No. I 5351. 


>TOIX 
eae pede ee 
[— — ayo? |pdon eA[— — — — - | 
[— — xtArta]s dp<a>xpas [-— — —] 


traces 


* For an improved reading of fragment a (Face A) see S.E.G., XIII, 38. 
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These two pieces may be designated as q and r, to continue the lettered series of 
the fragments of J.G., II’, 46, and both belong to the back (side B) of the stele. The 
erasures in lines 5 and 6 of fragment qg, the extent of which cannot be estimated, 
recall that on fragment c (line 50 of Face A) and the similar raswra on fragment a 
(line 4 of Face B), in both of which, as in line 5 of fragment q, the nine archons 


appear to be involved. Line 50 of Face A may be restored as [év|vé’ ap| ovr — — —| 
and line 4 of Face B as [-— évvé’ dpx ]ovras [---]. The nine archons, with the same 


elision, appeared also on the Stymphalian document, and the duties prescribed for 
them evidently formed a regular feature of this type of symbolat. 
Neither g nor r is free from carelessness on the part of the engraver. A for A occurs 

three times (q line 9 [twice] and r line 3), while in q line 11 Il is written for H. 

Restoration seems little in point in either fragment, and neither new piece makes 
a join with any of the existing fragments already published. The name of the city 
with which the agreement was made may be concealed in q line 11, where the first four 
extant letters could represent the termination of a plural ethnic: [—— Tpon]vios would 
be an attractive suggestion were it not that the Troizenians figure on the front face 
of the stele, and it may be that the document on the reverse of it referred to some 
other state. For the same reason the Corpus restoration ev Sé€ T[poljve — — —] on 
fragment f (line 14 of Face B), if this fragment belongs to the reverse of the stele 
and not, as Koehler thought, to the front face, ought to be viewed with scepticism. 

This inscription has no secure date, but has been thought on general grounds, 
propter scripturae rationem, to belong to the early part of the fourth century before 
Christ, and is classed among inscriptions of a date earlier than 378 B.c. in the Corpus. 
It was, however, suggested earlier that commercial treaties, or symbolat, of this type 
may have been a feature of the revival of Athenian influence in the Aegean area, of 
which the Second Confederacy was the most striking and important product. H, 
besides undertaking full-scale alliances either within or outside the machinery of the 
Confederacy, Athens also made a series of agreements, non-military in scope and 
application, regulating her affairs with cities which wished for a friendly but not 
close association with her, Troizen seems well placed to have made such an agreement 
at an early stage. That with Stymphalos, discussed above (No. 84), and that with 
certain cities of Crete, to which we shall come (No. 86), belong later in time but 
were an extension of what could well have begun on Athens’ own doorstep, so to speak. 
This treaty with Troizen on Face A of I.G., II’, 46, and its counterpart with an 
unknown city ° on the reverse of the same stele, perhaps marked the beginning of a 


® Another city in the Argolid or the Northern Peloponnesos would seem to be a suitable 
candidate, but this must be balanced against the still-powerful Spartan influence in that area. There 
is, however, no necessary restriction to this region, and the city in question may be sought anywhere 
in Greece to which Athenian interests were being carried in the initial impetus of the new 
Confederacy and the expeditions organized under its auspices. 
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new and vigorous phase in Athenian foreign policy, in which a threefold approach, 
offering a choice of League membership, looser military symmachia, or purely com- 
mercial agreement, was adapted to the needs and wishes of the various cities. The 
initial emphasis of the Confederacy was to a large extent that of avoiding past abuses 
and accommodating the organization to the susceptibilities of the participants. The 
symbolai-agreements both in themselves and in the detail in which they were obviously 
worked out seem to reflect a similar attitude on the part of the Athenians towards 
cities not within the new League. It may therefore be suggested that this treaty is to 
be dated not before 378 but a little after it. The argument from the letter-forms, 
while undoubtedly demanding an early date, would not be inconsistent with an attri- 
bution to 375 or thereabouts. 

The difficulty of distinguishing between the two faces of this stele, mentioned 
above in connection with fragment f, prompts me to add that several years ago 
Meritt had a communication from Eugene Schweigert saying that three fragments 
had been joined together. Of these fragments two, b and d, had previously been 
attributed to the front face of the stele, but the third, m, had been regarded as part 
of the reverse face. It seems appropriate to include here the record of these joins 
(see Plate 59), and to publish the text of this part of the stone as now reconstituted. 
The left edge of fragment b is preserved, and the lines are numbered according to the 
publication in the Corpus. It will be noted that the position of the extant letters in line 
15 appears hitherto to have been falsely reported.” 


>TOIX 

see ec 
PM[---------------- | 

10 «wpery [-------------- ] 
yp 0€ Eevod[ue — —- —- - —- —- —-—-——— ] 

Kov éxarov [—- — —-—-—-—-—-—-—-- 5 
detérw ° G[otis 8 av ——- ————— | 

OC OVITED 0. Ck | mean ] 

15 [.]ea exrvdrA[ done —- —---—---—-- | 
tu déxa [p]vals ---—-—-----—-- é| 
[w]iyvdvrwv [k]at [- ------- | 
[xa]? advvarov du[— — - -- —---— - | 
[..a?]ad rovis cat €[— —--—--—--— | 

20 [..*. .Jav dmoxdyme y[—-------- ] 
[........]@vrey "[—-—-—-—---—-—--— ] 
Bea ae |xpe[—- -------- ] 


*° The three stones are numbered in the Epigraphical Museum as follows: b = E.M. 7 102, d= 
E.M. 7 105, and m—E.M. 7113. The difference in the horizontal letter-spacing of Face A and 
Face B is very slight. On Face A five lines measure ca. 0.06 m., on Face B 0.073 m. 
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In the Corpus fragment b is brought into relation with fragment a, but it does 
not seem necessary to reproduce here the restorations there offered, which, except in 
line 15, remain unaffected by the new joins. The whole section appears to be concerned 
with physical injuries which the citizen of one city might inflict on a citizen of the 
other; varieties of injury seem to be expressed in some detail, together with the 
procedure and penalties to which their infliction is to give rise. The amount of 
damages was apparently carefully proportioned to the injury inflicted, and once again 
brings into relief the comprehensiveness of this type of document and the minutiae 
into which it entered.” 


ATHENS AND KRETE 


86 (Plate 58). A thin fragment of a stele of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides and 
at the back, found on June 24, 1935, in a modern context in the central area of the 
Market Square (LQ). 


Height, 0.20 m.; width, 0.18 m.; thickness, 0.028 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005 m.-0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 3055. 


med. saec. IV a. >TOIX. 
pies eee tien Ses eeee ee 
er eT [PO NN pot Seger ie ae ae oe | 
[------ | OKO OT ie a | 
Se bE gf lee re ae lo | 

5 [------- x] pivavtes Ku [Samar (?)---------— | 
[-------- Ja kat eioay[yeddAOvt@v — — —- ----—— | 
[------- 7 |e Sixacrn | pia 6 dé Tohéwapxos( ?) Tov | 

| Siadtxacray émi| pedeto Ow xabdm|ep rots Kvwotous: — — —| 
[----- ob é]yvé dpxovres “AOn[vynoe —- ----—-— | 

10° [= — TO |v Sixav kabamep Ta[ts TOV Kvociov dixats | 


ie — — — rapov|tos “APHrnoe pero | tio Se arédevay Tots | 
|— —— ous did00 | Pat KOU CTE p KYO" | (OUS | 


gate In{8)n Sud 13 api» p[---------- 
(a ee évlexéra ev [rhe adriu Cynpia — —| 
15 [-====— == [any Ot | 
Pe te napov |tos éy Kvy[woat — — — — — — | 


11 The phrase in line 19 seems strange, but there is no doubt of the reading on fragment d. 
Kirchner in J.G., II? read [- — é]zo +8 yno[— — —], which cannot now stand ; [— — t]76 rovjs or 
[— — b] rorovys might be possibilities, to be connected perhaps with trordvaae in I.G., IT’, 1672, line 
66. But I leave it to others to make of it what they wish and what they can. 
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[-------------- log kas | ] 
[dure S€ rovs — — — — kata t|dde [- - -----— | 
pa 7) ot saan oer 


So little of this text is preserved that restoration may hardly be attempted, and no 
formula or set phraseology survives to enable the length of line to be determined with 
any accuracy. If the suggestion in lines 7-8 is acceptable, the inscription was some 46 
letters wide, and this may be confirmed by the phraseology of lines 11-12, if this is 
correctly interpreted. For the elision évvé’ dpxovres in lines 3 and 9 compare line 5 of 
the fragment of J.G., II’, 46, discussed above (p. 227). In line 10 ra[s and dixas may 
also be suggested. 

The fragment seems to belong to a further record of ovpBodat between Athens 
and an unknown city, the terms of which are similar to a compact already made 
between Athens and Knossos. Provision is made for judgment in cases involving 
Athenians and citizens of the other contracting city, some being heard perhaps there 
and some at Athens (down to line 11). Possibly the inhabitants of the city were 
exempted from the metic tax while in Athens (lines 11-12), but in cases of misdeed 
they would be accorded the same status and treatment as metics (lines 13-14?) ; the 
same arrangements may have held good, mutatis mutandis, for Athenians resident in 
the contracting city (line 16). The inscription may have concluded with the necessary 
oaths. 

As a ovpBodai-record this document belongs to the group discussed above, and 
may be dated to the same period, though late in it—perhaps to the early 350’s. It 
postulates the existence of a similar treaty between Athens and Knossos, and perhaps 
the possibility of references to the terms of that enabled the present agreement to be 
expressed more concisely."* The only other known connection between Athens and 
Knossos at this period is reflected in an inventory-list (J.G., II*, 1443, col. IT, line 
121), where a crown given by the Knossians to Athens is catalogued among the 
treasures in the Parthenon. The list belongs to 345/4 B.c., so that the good relations 
of which the gift was an expression had been cemented before that date—possibly at 
much the same time as the present arrangements, based on a treaty with Knossos, were 
made by Athens with another city. 

It is tempting to suggest that this other city was, like Knossos, a city of Krete, 
and line 5 offers the very tenuous but plausible hypothesis that it was Kydonia. 
Kydonia had been an object of interest to Athens in the fifth century (Thuc., I, 
85, 5), and if the Athenians were concerned to improve their relations with the 
Kretans they might well have looked to Kydonia again as a desirable point d’appui.™ 


PUG IE, ME Nel ehatal AAO): 
**On relations between Kydonia and Lyttos ca. 343 B.c. see Diodoros, XVI, 62-3. The letters 
~~ QAA - — in line 3 of this inscription might be restored as [r]GA A[urriwv], but, unless some 
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Since the original back of this fragment is not preserved, it is impossible to say if the 
stele was, like those of the ovpBodai already discussed, opisthographic; if it was so, 
this piece may well come from the reverse of the Knossian record itself. At any rate, 
meagre as it is, it serves to provide at least a little evidence for Athenian foreign 
policy in the middle of the fourth century and its extension in a direction unnoticed 
and almost unsuspected hitherto. 


ATHENS AND SIPHNOS 


87 (Plate 59). There is a further fragment among the inscriptions from the Agora 
which may be connected with this series of symbolai-documents. It is not in itself a 
commercial treaty of the type already discussed, but it appears to contemplate action 
under the terms of one, and, fragmentary as it is, it seems appropriate to restore it 
along these lines and to include it here. 

Fragment of Pentelic marble, with the surface badly worn, found on April 27, 
1938 among marbles collected near the south end of the Stoa of Attalos. The left 
side and rough-picked back are preserved. At the top of the stone is the lower left- 
hand corner of a recessed panel containing an elegantly cut relief, showing the lower 
part of a seated draped figure with the right foot extended. 


Height, 0.267 m.; width, 0.168 m. ; thickness, 0.073 m. 
Height of letters, 0.007 m.-0.01 m. 
Inv. No. I 5410. 
ca. a. 362-355 a. STOIX. 26. 
(3) € [o ag 
"Evdrns mpuravetlas, exrme Kat 7p] 
vaxooThy €d[oev rhe Bodie Kat 7 | 
du Shplole et[var pev ras ypadas 7e | 
5 pt dduxias [kara Tas oupBords Ex | 
a[7|é[pabe “A@nvators Kat Lupvior | 
s [dddAw@sS Kal .....-- ROBBY ae: | 


[..°...]r[.. “A@nvatov dé rov Sjpov | 
10 [r]d[v] Sudvier [px Kréever avev 76 | 

SHpuo 76 “APnvaioy [wde Sucker |° 

ds & dp pydés aoO | dvne “APnvat | 

[w|v dxputos, dvr [....- eRe Pass | 


eT Ne 


dispute were being expressly referred to Athenian arbitration, the introduction of the Lyttians 
would hardly seem in point. However, this may have been so, and the possibility 1s perhaps worth 


mentioning. 
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The smoothness of the inscribed surface makes the details of the text hard to 
recover. The width of the stele is conditioned not only by the phraseology of the 
preamble but also by the spacing of the introductory @eot and the relief sculpture above 
it. Stelai with reliefs in this form were popular between 410 and the middle of the 
fourth century, and the bulk of the examples discussed by R. Binneboessel fall within 
these limits."* A seated figure is frequently balanced by one or two standing figures, 
and this would suggest that, since we have here the whole width of the seated figure, 
roughly half of the width of this stele is preserved. It is also noticeable that the 
majority of stelai carrying reliefs of this type contain between 25 and 35 letters per 
line. The suggested width would be further confirmed if, as seems to be the case, 
the epsilon of the superscription is to be seen in the worn space above the ur of 

The truncated prescript is unusual and noteworthy. The name of the archon 
and secretary, and perhaps also that of the phyle in prytany, probably appeared, 
inscribed in larger letters, above the relief. The separation particularly of the archon’s 
name, and its inscription in larger characters, was a device especially favored at this 
period, which made an artistically pleasing contrast with the smaller lettering of the 
rest of the inscription and gave the stone an emphasis which it otherwise would lack. 
I.G., II’, 164 seems to have given this information on the pediment and architrave 
surmounting the stele. /.G., Il’, 14 and 27 are further examples of inscriptions the 
beginnings of which are preserved but which lack the usual prescript. These both 
contain the text of alliances, in the one case with the Boiotians and in the other with 
the Kerkyraians, and it is possible that in these instances the proposal to make or 
accept the treaty would carry the normal prescript, but that the treaties themselves, 
inscribed as independent documents sui generis, were set up without the customary 
formulae. In the present case we have not a total absence of prescript but an unusual 
and abbreviated one: it may be suggested that, because this involved current and 
temporary action under a definitive agreement inscribed elsewhere, less formality 
needed to be expended upon it; but the presence of the relief sculpture argues that it 
was not regarded as an ephemeral document to be inscribed and set up cheaply. 

The particular processes of law which are to be instituted are, if the suggested 
restoration is acceptable, to take place in accordance with the already standing 
symbolai by which both parties are bound: [é«]|a[z]€[pwOc] in lines 5-6 reflects the 
appearance of the same word in line 1 of No. 84 above. The Siphnian demos is not, 
by itself, to put to death or undertake the prosecution of any Athenian without the 
involvement of the Athenian people, and special provisions are to be made to ensure 
that no Athenian is visited with the death penalty without due process or trial. 

The characteristics of the stele suggest that it should be dated to the second 


** Studien zu den attischen Urkundenreliefs (1932). 
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quarter of the fourth century before Christ, in the later 360’s or the 350’s.*° The 
Siphnians were members of the Second Athenian Confederacy, which they seem to 
have joined in 373,** and as such they would not belong to the category of those states 
discussed earlier who entered into symbolai-agreements with the Athenians but had 
no closer ties with them. Keos and Naxos, however, which were also members of 
the Confederacy, did enter into symbolai, of a different character, in consequence of 
revolt in the late 360’s,"’ and it is possible that Siphnos is now to be included in the 
same group. It lies in the same general area, and could well have been implicated in 
the same troubles. If this is so, it would help to explain not only the provision of a 
symbolai-agreement at all but also the rider which we have here, envisaging punitive 
action in which Athenian citizens seem likely to have been involved. At all events, 
the intervention of the Athenian demos, justified though it seems to be, reflects in some 
measure the gradual conversion of the Second Confederacy, like the First, into an 
arche rather than the intended coalition on an equal basis, and would be appropriately 
placed in the years preceding the Social War, at the time of the Kean and Naxian 
troubles. It is, however, not to be excluded that we have here to do with the aftermath 
of the Social War itself, although this seems the less likely hypothesis. At all events, 
the new fragment adds a little more detail to the history of Athenian foreign policy 
in the fourth century, on which this whole group of inscriptions, unpromising as they 
might initially appear, has collectively thrown a new and interesting light. 


88 (Plate 59). Boundary stone of poros, with 
the original top, back, and sides preserved, 
found on November 6, 1937, in the wall of a 
modern house south of the market square (P 
21). 
Height, 0.249 m.; width, 0.195 m. ; thickness, 
0.123 m. 
Height of letters, 0.027 m. 
Inv. No. I 5084. 
saec. V/IV a. 
hépo[s] 
pyri 
atTos 


For this general type of boundary marker 


see I.G., II?, 2527-2553. The use of H to repre- 
sent both the aspirate and eta lends support to 
the restoraion: in JG. 12,906, (2G, Liz 
2592 > ch. W. Peek 4th, Mii, CE XVII, 1942. 
p. 33, No. 33), where the H at the beginning 
of hépos is restored. Initial H in this particular 
word may have been slow to disappear from 
texts otherwise using the Ionic alphabet, or at 
least have given rise to confusion; cf. S.E.G., 
XIII, 236. 


89 (Plate 59). A flat rectangular block of 
Hymettian marble, of which the top, bottom, 
and right side are preserved, found on October 
15, 1937, in the wall of a modern house south- 


15 By the 350’s one would hardly expect the use of O”*for OY “to survive so markedly, and 
on these grounds an earlier date seems more plausible. But the E for El! in line 12 suggests an 
engraver of the old school at work, and it is impossible to draw any hard and fast argument for 
this year or that from these points of style and expression. 

16 7.G., II?, 43, line 126. For the date see the article cited in note 6 on page 225. 

177.G., II?, 111 and 179. See above, page 225, note 7. 
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east of the Market Square and west of the 
Panathenaic Way (P 21). The inscription is 
in a single line, between broad bands of irregu- 
lar toothed chiselling. 


Height, 0.149 m.; width, 0.324 m. ; thickness, 
0.530 m. 

Height of letters, 0.012 m. 

Inv. No. I 5054. 


init. saec. LV a. 


BoAjs e& ’Apeio mayo 


The writing is rather roughly done, and 
climbs from the horizontal as it proceeds. Some 
attempt, erased by the chiselling, seems to have 
been previously made to write the dedication. 
The word Bodjs can be seen upside down be- 
low the successful inscription, the sigma falling 
under the lambda of the dedication and the beta 
below the xi. Other uncertain remains can be 
seen on the same level further to the right, an 
upright stroke below the pi of ’Apeio wdyo, and 
an angled letter, possibly epsilon, below the 
gamma. 

This appears to be the earliest epigraphic 
mention of the Council of the Areopagus, dedi- 
cations by which are more familiar in a later age 
(1.G., II*, 2803-2807).1% There is no indica- 
tion of the character of the dedication, and the 
roughness of the execution is surprising. 


90 (Plate 59). Upper part of a grave stele of 
Pentelic marble, with the top, sides, and back 
preserved, but broken below and with damage 
to the edges all round, found on December 16, 
1937, in the wall of a modern house southeast 
of the Market Square and west of the Pana- 
thenaic Way (R 18). 


Height, 0.215 m.; width, 0.312 m.; thickness, 
0.119 m. 


Height of letters, 0.02 m. 
Inv. No. I 5042. 


post med. saec. IV a. 
‘Ayvovaiou 


91 (Plate 60). Fragment from the upper part 
of a grave stele of Hymettian marble, found on 
December 8, 1937, in the wall of a modern 
house south of the Market Square (Q 18). 
The back and sides are preserved. Below line 
3 of the inscription are carved two rosettes. 


Height, 0.293 m.; width, 0.405 m. ; thickness, 
0.129 m. 

Height of letters, 0.017 m. 

Inv. No. I 5156. 


fin. saec. IV a. 


[2c] Aoxcpn[s] 

*Avriparo[v] 

SO a Oey 

[----- ]dpov 
~ poe 


In line 4 [6 8eiva Dirox]dpov is a possible 
supplement. 

Philochares of Oa is named as a priest of 
Asklepios in J.G., I1?, 15344, line 105, but no 
patronymic is given. His priesthood has been 
dated to 310/09,1® and on the assumption that 
he died soon afterwards this grave stele could 
be his. Although the surface of the stone is 
badly worn, the wedge-shaped ends of some of 
the strokes of the letters belong to the new 
fashion, introduced in the last third of the 
fourth century, which was the forerunner of 
apex writing. 


92 (Plate 60). Fragment from the center of 
the upper part of a pedimental grave monument 


os The reference to |] Bovdy 4 é[& ’Apecou wéyou] in I.G., I, 38a, given in Liddell and Scott, 
Lexicon, is long out of date. The suggestion was already abandoned in /.G., I*, 66, and the improved 
reading in A.T.L. (1 and I1), D7, eliminated the possibility altogether. /.G., Il, 1421 (vid. line 95) 


seems later in date than the new dedication. 


51-55. 


“By W. K. Pritchett and B. D. Meritt, The Chronology of Hellenistic Athens (1940), pp. 
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of Pentelic marble, found on October 26, 1937, 
in the wall of a modern house south of the 
Market Square (N 19). Part of the top of 
the pediment is preserved; the fragment is 
otherwise broken all round. Below the pedi- 
ment is a wide cornice divided into three fasciae, 
with the inscription on the topmost and lower- 
most of the three. The main part of the stele 
carried sculpture in high relief, of which only 
the very battered remains of a head survive. 


Height, 0.226 m.; width, 0.103 m.; thickness, 
0.129 m. 

Height of letters, 0.009 m. 

Inv. No. I 5066. 


saec. 1V a. 
[ ----- | avns ’Ovne | sone | 
*"Audurod | trys | 


The name reached beyond the center of the 
stele, and was therefore a lengthy one such as 
Aristophanes; the patronymic contained three 
or four letters beyond the break, and ’Ovyo[i- 
pov] is a strong probability. 

The ethnic may have been added as an after- 
thought. It is not properly centered in relation 
to the angle of the pediment, but the restoration 
[e€] ’Apdirdd[ews], while restoring the sym- 
metry, is not warranted by the evidence. 


93 (Plate 60). Fragment from the upper part 
of a columnar grave monument of Hymettian 
marble, found on October 12, 1937, in the wall 
of a modern house southeast of the Market 
Square and west of the Panathenaic Way (R 
18). The fragment is broken on all sides, but 
the inscription is complete everywhere save on 
the right. 


Height, 0.287 m. ; maximum diameter, 0.271 


m. 
Height of letters, 0.03 m. 
Inv. No. I 5029. 


20 [.G., 112, 1009, line 105 (col. IV). 


saec. I/II p. 
vacat 
*Apréw[ov| 
Avovu[ ofov| 
Mada [ons | 
vacat 


The spacing and arrangement of the names 
suggest the restoration of the ethnic as MaA- 
A[orns] rather than MdAX [vos]. 

Mallos, on the river Pyramos in Kilikia, had 
connections with Athens which are here epi- 
graphically attested for the second time. Eume- 
los, son of Ariston (the names partly restored 
but not in doubt) of the same city, appears in 
an ephebic list of 116/5 B.c.2° The present 
inscription is a century or more later in date, 
and reflects a sporadic but continuing inter- 
course between the two cities; the prosperity of 
Athens in the first two centuries of the Chris- 
tian era offered, on the evidence of metic funer- 
ary inscriptions, a marked attraction for resi- 
dent aliens.** 


94 (Plate 60). Fragment of a grave stele of 
Pentelic marble, found on November 8, 1937, in 
the wall of a modern house southeast of the 
Market Square and west of the Panathenaic 
Way (R 19). The original back is preserved, 
as well as part of the top of the monument, 
together with a moulding above the inscription. 


Height, 0.196 m.; width, 0.178 m.; thickness, 
0.074 m. 

Height of letters, 0.015 m. 

Inv. No. I 5035. 


saec. IV a. 
SrAaviov 


[.c% #]o[v] Sap[ros] 


The last letter of the patronymic appears to 
have been erased, but without complete suc- 
cess. If the ethnic is correctly restored, Silan- 


21 [ hope to deal in a separate study with the reality and character of Athenian prosperity under 


the early Roman Empire. 
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ion adds one more to the handful of Samians 
whose presence at Athens is attested by in- 
scriptions: this evidence extends from the fifth 


might well expect it to be more extensive, since 
Athens was no doubt a regular venue for Sam- 
ian merchants at all periods. 


to the second century B.c., however, and one 
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Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


95 (Plate 61). Fragment of a monument of Hymettian marble, found on December 
27, 1949, among stones gathered in the north central section of the Agora, many of 
which came from the north end of the Long Late Roman Wall. Part of the smooth 
right side is preserved, but the stone is otherwise broken. Below the inscription is 
part of an engraved crown. 


Height, 0.29 m.; width, 0.185 m. ; thickness, 0.13 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.007 m. 
Inv. No. I 6254. 

AKAMANTIS 


[HpoomdArvoe ?| 
med. saec. IV a. (ca. a. 340) : ———|vov 
[----- : X]atpeorpar [ov] 
: Ojeodavrov 

5 [--“%+-—]s : Avoaviou 
[....a]eiOns : “Apxivouv 
[ Gopi | vot 
[Xpi|xvOos : “Emrédovs 
[© ]ouvxputidns : KadXiov 
10 Atovi<o>tos : Kadduadovu 
[O]ia€ : IIndaXtiovos 


[E]vxdeidns : Eviov 
(Av |rvyévns : Bevwvidov 
[ 116 | peoe 
15 [M|vnotxdrjs : Lvdoxd€éovs 


[O|paocwv : Nixootparov 
[...]paros : MeXaveézrov 
[ypappareds tHs Bovdts Kal rod Sypov Di]|durmos : “AvripHwov Hip|ect (dns) | 
corona 
Line 10: sIONYKIO® lapis. 


This list of names is from a dedication in honor of prytaneis (cf. Raubitschek, 
Dedications, p. 191). The writing, the use of punctuation, the regular presence of final 
sigma in the genitives contemporaneously with the use of OY and not simple O at the 
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end of genitives, and the prosopography all indicate a date about the middle of the 
fourth century before Christ. The prosopographical data on lines 8, 9, and 18 point 
to a date near 340 B.c. From lines 8 and 9, also, it may be concluded that the men 
named in lines 8-13 belonged to Thorikos, and consequently that the phyle honored 
was Akamantis.* 

Lines 2-6: If one scrutinizes the names in these lines for a clue to the deme of 
Akamantis to which they belonged, he finds the following evidence, not taking into 
account Thorikos (already pre-empted for lines 7-13) : 

The name Chairestratos occurs once in Hagnous (P.A., 15155), where Mivroy 
Xaupeorparo ‘Ayvo<v>aio, a girl, is mentioned on a sepulchral relief of the middle of the 
fourth century B.c.? It occurs once in Eiresidai (P.A., 15160), where Xaipéorparos 
Xarpipévovs [Ki] peotSys is named in a dedication made by a board of magistrates in 
the middle of the fourth century B.c. (/.G., II’, 2826). It occurs also once in Sphettos, 
with Xapéor[paros ....°....] Shyr : eyyv(nryjs) in a financial document of 343/ 
ECy 

The name Theophantos is found in Prospalta where Ocd¢avros @eayevidov Ipo- 
omddrios (P.A., 7089) is in a list of orgeones at the end of the fourth or beginning of 
the third century B.c.* But an equally possible name for line 4 in the present text is 
Kleophantos, known in the deme Kerameikos from the appearance of Kieddavtos 
KedSpov ex Kepapéov on a rectangular bronze tablet.’ 

The name Lysanias occurs, apart from Thorikos which is of course excluded, 
in Sphettos: Avoavias Xdyrruos (P.A., 9324) was father of Aischines the Socratic. 


ca, 6 


It occurs also in Prospalta: [- —= -— — A]lyoaviov [IIpoomd\|t10s was prytanis in 
327/6 z.c.° It occurs again in Kephale: [Avoavias Avowxdéov |s Kehadh was registrant 


1 Weight has been given to the full name in line 9, so that the other names occurring in other 
demes (viz., demes with demotic ending in — — — ws) have been disregarded: for example, Evdias 
DvAdows, ’Avrvyévns PvAdovos, etc. 

27.G., II?, 5273. Above the head of the woman, mother of Mynnion, I distinguish on the 
squeeze and on the photograph in A. Conze, Die attischen Grabreliefs, No. 896 (Plate 176), the 
end of the mother’s name: [— —--- ]y. For another example of the name in Hagnous, see Hesperia, 
Index I-X, s.v. [Xatp]éas Xaipeo(tpdrov) (‘Ayvotvows ?), but see also the objections raised by W. K. 
Pritchett, 4.J.4., LVI, 1952, pp. 164-165 with notes 16-17. 

8 Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 455, No. 5, lines 18-19. 

47.G., I1?, 2355, line 8. For the date, see Chr. Petrou-Anagnas, ‘E\Anvixé, VIII, 1935, p. 2275 

5B. Theophaneides, *Ap x. *E¢., 1939/1941 (published 1948), zap., p. Wie opdergars preliminary 
announcement was made by Y. Béquignon, B.C H., LIV, 1930, p. 452, where the name 1s given 
erroneously as KAidavtos. A. A. Papagiannopoulos-Palaios, in an oral communication to me before 
the publication by Theophaneides and without knowing of the announcement by Béquignon, called 
the tablet a tessera iudicialis. If this be so, its date is of the fourth century, before the year 330 B.c.; 
cf. A. Korte, Ath. Mitt., XXI, 1896, pp. 452-453. 

° Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 31, No. 1, line 50. The reading of S. Dow, the first editor, was 
(ees Jos AMIOY., A. E. Raubitschek, in Hesperia, Index I-X, s.v. ’Artas, understood this as 


lige hes *Amtov. On the other hand, W. Peek, Ath. Mitt., LXVII, 1942 (issued in 1951), p. 162, 
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of a mine ca. 350/49-345/4 B.c.’ and Avoavias Avowkdéous Keha was registrant and 
lessee of a mine in 342/1 z.c.* Finally, the name is found in Poros: Avoavias Aaxe- 
potpo Idpuos is in a sepulchal inscription from the Peiraeus of the fifth century before 
Christ.° 

The name Archinos occurs once in Prospalta: "Apxyédynpos “Apxivo[v IIp]oo, a 
trierarch, was recorded in a naval document of about 336/5-331/0 B.c.” 


While Hagnous, Eiresidai, Kephale, and Poros are represented by one name 
each, and Sphettos by two, there are from Prospalta three names: Lysanias, Archinos, 
and the characteristic Theophantos.** Most of these names are close in date to the 
time of the list. The small deme Eiresidai is otherwise improbable because of the 
number of the prytaneis (5+). For the same reason Poros is improbable, and it is 
excluded anyway since I recognize it in lines 14-17. It seems reasonable, therefore, to 
select Prospalta for the demotic of the lines under discussion. Probably the number 
of the prytaneis was five, as in /.G., I’, 1700, lines 113-122 (335/4 B.c.) and in 
Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 31, No. 1, lines AQ 540032710 B.C.) e 

Theophantos son of Theagenides was probably a relative of our prytanis, while 


a. 6 


Archidemos son of Archinos and [--~—- — ] son of Lysanias were probably brothers 
of [....a]tOns "Apxivov and of [--*-=—-]s Avoraviov respectively. 

An onomatological study of the preserved traces in line 6, taken in combination 
with the requirements of space, shows that the name was probably [....a]¢t@ns, or 
even, more exactly, [®:Aomw]eiOns. I have not made the restoration because of possible 
uncertainty about the count of letters.’* Of a number of names ending in — — — wei@ys 
and satisfying here the number of missing letters only Philopeithes is so far known 
from Prospalta. It has been reported on a stele (/.G., II’, 7309) from the middle of 


No. 335, suggested the reading ‘Ayiov. A study of the squeeze and of Dow’s photograph has led me 
to the above reading. 

t Hesperia, XIX, 1950, pp. 228-229, No. 13, lines 46-47. 

87.G., II?, 1582, lines 76-77 and 82-83. For the date see Margaret Crosby, Hesperia, XIX, 
1950, p. 200. 

OG le L018; 

10 7.G., II?, 1624, line 87. 

1] have not taken into account the second example of Chairestratos from Hagnous, but 
Kleophantos in the Kerameikos is disturbing. If one accepts it, Theophantos cannot be counted, 
and so Prospalta will be (numerically) no more likely than Sphettos. . 

: See the commentary on Thorikos, below. Cf. A. W. Gomme, The Population of Athens, 
p. 60. 

18] disregard here the name Philopheithes, taken to be an assimilated form of Philopeithes 
the sole evidence for which is the patronymic on a tessera indicialis (I.G., I1*, 1897) which can also 
be expanded as ®odei(Sov). Indeed, this was the opinion of the first editor W. Vischer 
Epigraphische und archdologische Kleinigkeiten (Basel, 1871), pp. 14-15, No. 1 (= Kleine 
Schriften, Leipzig, 1878, p. 286, No. 1). Actually, his first publication was in Verein schweisz. 
Gymnasiallehrer in Solothurn (1866) [non vidi]. 
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the fourth century B.c., above line 1 according to the copy of Moustoxydes, or below 
line 5 according to the copy of Pittakys.™ 


Line 8: The only possible restoration is |2pi]«vOos : “Emrédovs, and it happens 
that both these names occur elsewhere in Thorikos.** One Smikythos of Thorikos is 
mentioned twice as owner of property at Laureion after the middle of the fourth 
century (about 338/7 z.c. [?]).*° Epiteles of Thorikos is also mentioned twice as 
trierarch in the naval record of 323/2 B.c. In fact, it seems that this Smikythos 
was the same as the prytanis, and that Epiteles the trierarch was his son bearing the 
name of his grandfather. 


Lines 9-10: Thoukritides son of Kallias is to be identified with @ovxpiridys 
Kakdto @opixios, ypappareds émuotatav “Ehevowddev in B52) lao297 CEB. (zal bat 
1544, line 10).** The ubiquitous name Dionysios appears of course already in 
Thorikos, as elsewhere, and one must be cautious in drawing prosopographical con- 
clusions from it. An official honored by a decree of 304/3 B.c. is called Kadvdurmt| dns 
A]tovvciov @op[ixulos (I.G., II’, 488, line 10), and his brother is believed to be Kak- 
hixpa[tns| Avovvai[ov] Oopixvos, known from a funeral inscription found west of 


14 Both copies are now in the Academy in Berlin. See the commentary by Kirchner, ad loc. 
The stone now consists of three fragments, of which that at the upper right corner has presumably 
been added recently. It shows an additional rosette placed symmetrically with that mentioned in 
the Corpus and preserves the two final letters of line 1 which have been hitherto restored. The name 
is clearly Bigev/Sys. The inventory numbers in the Epigraphical Museum are 10728 + 10729. 
The upper part of the stele, which possibly carried the name of Philopeithes, is missing. Both the 
ancient and the modern texts on this stone were published by D. G. Kampouroglous, Ai wadavai ’APjvar 
(Athens, 1922), p. 111. 

18 The name Mikythos (which would be too short anyway) has been known to be non-Attic 
since U. Koehler, in /.G., II, 870, corrected Fourmont’s copy to THodAvgevos <3 puxvGo CGarLs 
1747, line 43). He also, in Rh. Mus., XXXIX, 1884, p. 300, note 2 (cf. P.A., 10197, 12798) 
corrected MixvOos Suradzrrios in Diogenes Laertios, VII, 12, to Spikvos Suradrjrrws. Herbert Long 
kindly informs me that the three best manuscripts of Diogenes (B, F, and P) have the reading 
Mixvos “ without the slightest trace of correction or erasure.” Yet in my opinion that does not 
mean that it is the correct form of the name. On the other hand, the names SpixvOy, Spuxvdiov, and 
SpixvOos are, as is known, very well attested ; see, e. g., Kirchner, P.A., 12764-12798, 12766a, Sund- 
wallsNP A. p.152; LG, 11; 1590a (lines 4 and 9), 5293, 7277 ; *Apx. "Ed., 1918, p. 75, No. 95, 
lie 38; J.G., I?, p. 320; A. E. Raubitschek, Dedications from the Athenian Akropolis, p. 531; 
Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, p. 13, No. S5, line 14. A foreign tie may be indicated by the form [M]:xv@, 
restored by Raubitschek, op. cit., p. 321, No. 298, in order to let each line of an inscription begin 
with a complete word, and apparently accepted by W. Peek, Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der M artin- 
Luther-Universitat Halle-Wittenberg III, 1954, p. 387. All previous editors had restored [ Sp] xvOn. 

16 Hesperia, XIX, 1950, p. 222, No. 9, line 13, and ibid., p. 265, No. 20, line 50, 

17 7.G., II’, 1631, lines 609 and 614. 

18 The family is known. See the stemma apud Kirchner, P.A., 7866, and Kirchner’s comment 
on IG,, I1?, 1925, line 18: His arrangements depend on the accuracy of the statement Ria weg 
7265: Cum KaddAlas (1) ®opixios diarryrns iam a. 329/8 sexagenarius esset, Calliam tituli navalis non 
eundem, sed filium Calliae I esse dixerim. 
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Laureion (J.G., II’, 6225). The date of the inscription is unknown. However, 
in view of the first part of the compound name, not only is the connection reasonable, 
but the further assumption may be made that our present prytanis was the father. 
Kirchner does not mention Tod’s opinion (Joc. cit.) that perhaps the ephebos OtLGy 
ID’, 478, Col. IIT, line 84, was the son of Kallippides. If he was, the name should be 
restored [Ka ]Aiuaxos Kadd[ummidov] Oopixvos. But the restoration of the patronymic 
as Kadd[uxpdrovs] is equally possible. Thoukritides and Dionysios of lines 9-10 were 
cousins. 

The relation between Kallikrates, as mentioned above, and that Kadhuxparns 
@opixios of the sepulchral inscription /.G., II’, 6239, is not known. This latter text 
was known until recently only from a copy made by Spon: THpagexdyjs Evdpoviov, yove 
S¢ Kadduxpdrov @opixiov. Meritt added the demotic Oopixios after the patronymic 
Evdpoviov from a manuscript copy by Francis Vernon.” He reported further that 
this demotic appears also in the manuscript of Spon’s fellow-traveler G. Wheler (No. 
CXXI in the original = No. 346 in the modern numeration) except that Wheler 
wrote, erroneously, @opixéov. The stone was seen in the same place with /.G., I’, 
5388 and 7293. Wheler’s note for all three is: in horto Husseny Bey, prope Monas- 
terium Hagio asomato, in columnis.* Vernon, who lacks J.G., Il’, 7293, notes: at 
Brysi Ussein, beys gard(e)n.” Spon’s topographical indication for /.G., II’, 5388 
and 6239 is: A ATHENES, Au jardin d’Hussein Bey, while for I.G., 11°, 7293 it is: 
HORS D’ATHENES, Dans une Chapelle de S. George proche le Monastere Aso- 
mato.”* The last was seen and copied also by Fourmont in ecclesia parva super Ilssum 
sita. These indications lead to the small church of St. Nicholas, also called the church 
of St. George, which is recorded as being in the enclosure of ‘Puldpevos Sxodn; cf. A. K. 
Orlandos, Evperijpiov tov pecatwviKdv prynpetwv ths “EAXdSos, vol. I, fase. 3, p. 128, 
No. 2; Chrysostomos A. Papadopoulos, ‘Ioropia rs “Pulapetov “Exxdynovactixns LYyodns 
(Athens, 1919), p. 5. 


18 Kirchner leaves the patronymic without restoration. He overlooked the legitimate and 
practically certain restoration of M. N. Tod, B.S.A., IX, 1902/3, p. 170, whom Sundwall follows 
iN, 0.100. 

20 Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, p. 227. 

*1T use the photostatic copy of his manuscript at the Institute for Advanced Study; cf. A. E. 
Raubitschek, Hesperia, XII, 1943, p. 43 with note 100. Wheler gives one more copy of J.G., II?, 
7293 under No. XLVI (= 271) with the note thid. (= Athenis). 

#2 T use the photostatic copy of Vernon’s diary at the Institute for Advanced Study; ef. B. D. 
Meritt, Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 55, Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, p. 213. In Vernon’s copy of J.G., II’, 
5388, the patronymic is given fully (HPOAOTOY) as it was read later by Velsen, although in 
Velsen’s time the first letter was preserved only in part. I think that the suspicion of Koumanoudes 
(not mentioned by the editors of the Corpus) that this inscription is the same as J.G., II?, 5387, 
still deserves attention, but the matter needs further examination. 

*8T use his book Voyage d’Italie, de Dalmatie, de Grece, et du Levant, Fait és années 1675 & 
1676, Par J. Spon & G. Vvheler, in the edition of Amsterdam, 1679, vol. II, pp. 381, 419, and 457. 
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The term columna used by Wheler means columella as is shown by cases in which 
the monuments as described have been preserved; and one would come to the same 
conclusion from the disposition of the lines in all three monuments. That means that 
they are of a date later than the end of the fourth century B.c: In J.G., II’, 6239, 
which concerns us here, one can notice, in particular, besides the case of adoption (a 
feature commoner in middle Hellenistic times and thereafter), the omission of iota 
adscriptum in the word yove, and the fact that in Vernon’s manuscript one alpha (that 
in the first line) has the cross-bar broken. All these indications suggest a date not 
before the second century B.c. with the possibility that this Kallikrates may be con- 
nected with Kad\uxpdrns Kahd\uxpdrov @opixios who was flutist in the years 178/7- 
tO1/0" 

Kirchner has assigned to a date within the fourth century B.c. a funerary 
urn from the Peiraeus with the inscription Avoyvyciov AYTE| @opixiov (.G., IT’, 
6219).** This Dionysios may have no connection with the prytanis. The family 
presumably included also Kad\torpatos @opixios (P.A., 8168) and Kaddiddvns Avotov 
@opixwos (P.A., 8221). This latter makes a link with the well-known family of 
Dexileos whose stemma is given under J.G., II’, 6217.” In later times, about 100 B.c., 
the name Dionysios recurs in the family of the artist Polykles of Thorikos.”° 


Line 11: The only name hitherto known in Attic prosopography which suits the 
preserved letters is Baia, but it is too long by one letter and hence inadmissible. The 
only non-Athenian name known to me which appears elsewhere in Attica and which 
conforms to the epigraphical requirements is Wiag, a name borne by a painter of 


24 He was unknown at the time Kirchner published his Prosopographia Attica, but now his 
name appears or is restored in a dozen prytany decrees which are enumerated above on pp. 41-42. 
In that list the dates given to some of these documents were not made to conform to the latest 
determinations, and some corrections, which I take this opportunity to acknowledge, must be made: 
items b and c are of the same year, which falls between 176/5 and 170/69; the upper limit of the 
date in item e (and item e of p. 41) is now 173/2 (year of the archon Alexis) ; the date of items 
jand k is 164/3 z.c. (cf. p. 74, above). Thus the lower limit in the date of item e is 161/0 and the 
career of Kallikrates is limited, so far as is known, to the years 178/7-161/0, while that of the 
herald Philokles of Trinemea is extended to the attested years 173/2-166/5 (or 162/1 unattested). 
The year 161/0 constitutes now a terminus post quem for the prytany decree published in Hesperia, 
IX, 1940, pp. 122-126, No. 25. 

24° The urn is not of bronze but of Attic clay, and was bought in the Peiraeus in 1875. It is now 
in the Archdologische Sammlung der Stadt Winterthur in Switzerland (Inv. No. 298). Professor 
H. Bloesch has very kindly supplied these facts and a photograph of the urn. He has expressed 
some question whether the inscription is genuine, a suspicion which I share. 

25 Additional information is now given in the inscription published by A. D. Keramopoullos, 
"Ap. "Ed., 1934/5, mwap., p. 16. 

28 Aropsovos Tyapxidov Kal Tipapxidns IoAvkA€ous *AOnvaior, Insc. Délos, 1688; Pliny, Nat. Hist., 
XXXVI, 35 (cf. P.A., 4181, 13620). This is not the place to discuss the perplexed genealogical 
stemma of the family. For the latest examination of the evidence, see G. Becatti, Bulletino della 
Commissione archaeologica comunale di Roma, LXIII, 1935, pp. 111-131. 
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the last quarter of the sixth century.” Its use by a citizen of the fourth century 
would seem to me highly problematical. The correct restoration, I believe, is [O]ia€, 
a name known elsewhere in Tanagra (J.G., VII, 1287). According to Bechtel,”* it is 
derived from the name of the hero Oiax, but certainly in the mind of its users there 
must always have been a feeling for its original meaning tiller or (metaphorically ) 
helm of government. This connection is echoed in the name of the father [Ijdahiwv 
which is derived from aySdaduov, a rudder. Presumably these men belonged to a family 
that dealt with ships or perhaps with political affairs. Pedalion also is new in Attic 
prosopography, and, indeed, is known at all only from a lemma of Suidas (Souda) 
(11 1495 Adler) : Indadtwvos: ovopa xvpiov. The source of Suidas, according to Adler, 
was the unpublished Lexicon Ambrosianum ( 639) or rather their common source. The 
existence of the name in these lexica shows that it was mentioned by some orator or 
other classical author not now preserved. On the other hand, the genitive probably 
indicates that its bearer was father of the main figure in the primary source. Taking 
into account the rarity of the name and the date of our present text, I identify the 
two men who bore the name *® as members of the same family and consider it even 
highly probable that they should be identified with each other. 

The quota of names from Thorikos is the same (6) as in Hesperia, Suppl. I, 
p. 31, No. 1, lines 69-74 (327/6 B.c.). 


Lines 14-17: The demotic in line 14 should be short, and those that come under 
consideration are Eireatos, “Eppecor, Sdyjrrvot, and especially dpe. The spacing, when 
compared with the position of the demotic [ @opix |voe in line 7, is strongly in favor of 
IIdpuor, the choice being made virtually certain by the existence on the edge of the stone 
of part of the rounding of rho. The reading should be [I1¢]pror. This was confirmed 
by Meritt during his study of the stone in Athens in the spring of 1955. 


A Nixéorparos [P']vdnros : Tdpuos is known from a sepulchral inscription of the 
middle of the fourth century before Christ,*® but the name Nikostratos is too common 
to allow a conclusion about his relationship to the prytanis. The demotic of Nexo- 
otparos Opacupaxov (P.A., 11013) is not known. Nor (for comparison with line 17) 
do we know the exact demotic of Meddvamos ‘EoroSépo U[———] (P.A., 9793) of 
TG eu ee LOO. 


Line 18: The traces of letters after the patronymic in this final line show that 


27 Cf, P. Kretschmer, Die Griechischen Vaseninschriften threr Sprache nac or liters- 
loh, 1894), p. 74; B. Keil, Ath. Mitt., XX, 1895, p. A : aa Se 

28 Die historischen Personennamen des Griechischen (Halle, 1917), p. 575. 

29 Tt has not been recorded by Bechtel, of. cit., and it is the only name derived from mySddtov 

30 7.G., I1?, 7250. On the squeeze I distinguish the mark of punctuation between the fare mic 
and the demotic. The date of the inscription can hardly be before the middle of the centur J 

31 See Kirchner’s commentary, ad loc. 4 


—~ 
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the name recorded was not that of a prytanis, but rather that of the secretary.” The 
title, in older times, was ypappareds rH Bovdte kat Td. SHwor, and later ypappareds 
ths Bovdfs Kat rod Syjyov. Enough of the first letter of the name is preserved to show 
that it was lambda; hence the name was [KéA]ummos or [@t]Aurzos. In the year 


338/7 s.c. the secretary in /.G., I’, 237, line 2, was ®[ thummos “Avtip..... ye ne | 
and in J.G., II’, 238, lines 5-6, ®i[d]urmos *Avrid[. Be eigen RH A |. Ferguson at- 
tempted to restore ®é[\]urmos “Avtup[Gvtos Eireatos] by comparison with J.G., IT’, 
587, where the orator—then thought to be the secretary—was [- --—— - Ki|reatos, 


and he supplemented the restoration with the common name of Antiphon.* The 
demotic had to be of Akamantis, as was demanded by the secretary cycle. Adolf 
Wilhelm declared himself against this restoration and indeed against any association 
with J.G., II’, 587.°* The name of the secretary was therefore taken over by Kirchner 
into I.G., II’, 237 and 238 without further supplement. One will note that there is a 
discrepancy in the sum of the missing letters in these two inscriptions (13 as against 
12), though they are both written OTOLXNOOV.” 

In the present text the demotic begins with El and thereafter a partially preserved 
P can be fairly well made out. The restoration is Eip[eot(Sns) | abbreviated because 
of space. One ®idummos Kip|eoidns| was epistates in the year 368/7 B.c. GhGe lis. 
104, lines 8-9), possibly a relative of the secretary here. I suggest that the secretaries 
of 338/7 and of our text were the same man, and restore ®[t\urmos *Avtupjpov 
EipeotSns| in [.G., I’, 237, and @i[d]urmos “Av7up[jpo|v Eipeotons| in Geel. Zoo. 
with some two letters in the demotic occupying only one space.” 

In I.G., I’, 2753, the restoration is now given as |Kad]|\iamar "E[ p| oud ? | dex, 
with a note that the demotic may have been E[ipeot|Se. It is also possible to restore 
the name as [®c]éa7au, and perhaps to identify him with the secretary Orlourmtext: 

This inscription is the first instance in which the secretary at the end of the 
register of prytaneis belonged to the same phyle with the prytaneis. But this is a 
matter of coincidence.” 


96 (Plate 61). Fragment of a stele of Hymettian marble, with part of the left side 
and rough-picked back preserved, but otherwise broken, found on July 26, 1949, 


32 Parallels for such an addition at the end of a prytany list exist in / G., II’, 1740 lines 53-54, 
1747 lines 33-34, 1750 lines 50-53, and especially 1751 line 62 which has the same arrangement 
as the present text. ig 

38 \W, S. Ferguson, “ The Athenian Secretaries,” Cornell Studies in Classical Philology (VU, 
1898), pp. 33, 39. His restoration is simply mentioned by Kirchner, P.A.,. 14381 (ci; PAs 1, 
p. 532, No. 47). 

34 Jahreshefte, X, 1907, pp. 32-34. 

85 Minor irregularities do occur, however, in both texts. 

36 Cf, [.G., 112, 238, lines 2 and 4, for similar crowding. ; 

31 For the secretary, see M. Brillant, Les secrétaires Athéniens (Paris, 1911), pp. 109-125. 
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among marbles collected east of the Panathenaic Way, some of which came from the 
Long Late Roman Wall. 


Height, 0.26 m.; width, 0.21 m.; thickness, 0.085 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 6218. 


The fragment is part of the same stele with Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 89-91, No. 
40, republished with a new fragment by B. D. Meritt in Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 
14-16, No. 6. It makes possible the reading and restoration of lines 41-52 of this 
latter publication as follows: 


a. 203/72 a. non->TOIX. ca. 49 
4] 


[érawéoa tov rapiav Kaddurrov] Pitiarido[v] ’O7nbev evoeBetas Eve 

[xa 7Hs | eis To[ ds Oeods Kai duror | ias THs Eis TOU| Ss] Pudéras ” 

[kat ro]ds devoirou[ s: érawéoa |e 5é Kai Tov ypapparéa Kadd[ ir |ov [®] * 

[ Bu] Avoridov ‘OnGev- ema [era Se] Kal Tov iepéa Tov Erwvvpov Avot ° 

45 [vov] ’Axapvéa kat rov y[ papparé|a ths Bovdrs Kal rod Syjov Ladoun7ov 

[@]Avéa kat rov b70[ ypapparéa II | pwropévnv Hireatov kat tov KypvKa 

[7Hs] Bovdrs kai tL od Syuov Ev |Ajv Bepeverxidyny Kal Tov avrAynrHv Ne 

[ox ] qv Bepeve|uxidny Kai ore|ha[vd|oar Exacrov avitav Paddov ore 
[ha |var aval ypayar dé Td5€ TO UHdi|opa TOV ypaypatéa TOV KaTAa TpU 

50 [rav|etav [év ornrer AOiver Kai orH|oae ev Tat TpUTAaViKdr eis BE 

[tHv avaypadny kat THY Toinow THs| oTHANS pepiorar TOV emt TEL 

| Suocxnores TO yevopevov avadapa |. vacat 


It appears from the new fragment that the treasurer and the secretary have 
the same name: Kallippos, son of Philistides, of Oe. The question arises whether 
they are the same person. A similar case occurs in a prytany decree (ca. 160/59- 
150 B.c.) published by W. K. Pritchett in Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 122-126, No. 25. 
There the answer is clear: The secretary Philokrates son of Philokrates of Dekeleia 
is the son of the homonymous treasurer, as is shown by the two successive names 
Philokrates in the register of the prytaneis.*" Parts of the names depend on restora- 
tions, but the restorations are certain. 

Another case occurs in the decrees of 193/2 B.c., published by Pritchett and 
Meritt in Chronology, pp. 111-113. There two of the citations bear the same name: 
Zoilos of Sphettos (in the second citation partly restored). The editors interpreted 
this as another example of father and son being treasurer and secretary respectively. 
However, A. E. Raubitschek, in the Index of Hesperia (Vols. I-IX), s.v. Zwidos 


™* Cf. Pritchett, loc. cit., p. 124. 
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Lprrrvos, united both names in one entry and assumed their identity.“ The interpre- 
tation remains in doubt. 

There is a different case in the decrees of 140/39 B.c. published in Hesperia, 
XVII, 1948, pp. 17-22, No. 9. Here Euktimenos of Eitea is expressly called rapias 
Kat ypappareds and there is only one Euktimenos in the register of the prytaneis. But 
he had two citations, one for each of his offices. Moreover, he was spokesman for 
both decrees.*® These peculiarities, duly commented upon by the editor, show that it 
was not impossible for one person to hold at the same time the offices of treasurer and 
of secretary. 

Another case of double capacity, though of a different kind, appears in the 
prytany document J.G., II’, 678, where the treasurer of the prytaneis and the treasurer 
of the Boule are the same person. Nothing was added to specify that they were one 
person; but a special decree was inscribed below the two regular decrees and the mere 
name was enough to identify the man in his two capacities.” 

In 1.G., II’, 848, republished in Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 81-85, No. 36, the orator 
made reference to the treasurer of the Boule as if he were a different person, though 
in fact orator and treasurer were one and the same.” 

In the present inscription there is no specification that the same person held 
both offices, but since the interpretation of father and son is here impossible the 
identity is probably to be presumed. More remote relationship, though possible, is 
unlikely. The two citations are normal, and reflect the dual capacity.” 

The priest Lysinos of Acharnai is otherwise unknown, but he belongs to the 
prytanizing phyle Oineis. This is one of the clear cases in the period between 229 
and 169 B.c. when he does belong to the phyle honored by the decree.** 

The new fragment also shows that ot delovrot, appearing at about this time in the 
first clause of the second decree, were mentioned also in the decree or resolution 
proper. The prytaneis were praised for their goodwill towards the dvdérar and the 
aelourol. 

Two of the citations can be restored. The resulting text in lines 26-29 (cf. 


38 He correctly restored the name of the secretary at the end of line 25 in Dow’s publication 
(Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 95-96, No. 46). 

39 As spokesman his name was given in full, including the patronymic. 

40 Cf. S, Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 50-51. 

41 Cf, S, Dow, op. cit., pp. 83-84, and my remarks on pp. 36-37 (note 18), above. 

42 This inscription must be added to the list of exceptions to the normal arrangement of prytany 
decrees, in that the second decree is here followed by citations instead of directly by the register of 
prytaneis. Cf. Dow, H esperia, Suppl. I, p. 19, note 3. 

48 Cf. S. Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 15-16; W. K. Pritchett, 4.J.P., LX, 1939, pp. 259-260 ; 
R. Schlaifer, H.S.C.P., LI, 1940, pp. 248-249, 251-257; Pritchett, Hesperia, 1X, 1940, pp. 121, 
124; and my remarks above, pp. 40-41, note 36. 

44 Cf, Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 22. 
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Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 15) is [1 Bovdy | rov ypappa||ré[a Kader] |rolv One] 
and in lines 53-57 (cf. Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 16) is [1% Bovdy | Tov tepéa | rod 
éxwvd| pov Avot|vov “Axap|véa]. The arrangement of lines in the citation for the priest 
is uncertain. 

At the beginning of the preserved space in line 52 faint traces of letters can be 
detected. Similar traces of isolated letters can be distinguished on other uninscribed 
parts of the surface of the stone. This was probably a palimpsest stele on which at 
some earlier time a decree had been cut, now in 203/2 erased to make place for that 
at present preserved. 


97 (Plate 62). Two opistographic fragments from a large stele of Pentelic marble, 
found on May 29, 1937, in a cistern west of the Tholos (G 11:2) in a context dating 
from the fifth century after Christ. The stele was finished horizontally across the 
top with an ovolo moulding on Face A and on the sides, which were roughly hammer- 
dressed. Face B, inscribed later, has text enclosed in a panel with a pedimental top 
worked in low relief. 


Frag. a: height, 0.266 m.; width, 0.178 m.; thickness, 0.12 m. 

Frag. b: height, 0.387 m.; width, 0.15 m.; thickness, 0.115 m. 

Height of letters, 0.011 m. (on Face A) and ca. 0.01 m. (on Face B). 
Inv. No. I 4913. 


The stele was at some time carefully cut into small brick-like pieces of which 
these are two from the upper and lower right corners of Face A. Though apparently 
from the same large stele, the veins of impurities in the marble do not correspond 
closely, and (according to the report of the excavators) they must have been separated 
by a considerable interval. The restorations on Face A show that the breadth of the 
stele was divided into four parts, of which the last fourth has survived. Between 
the upper and lower fragments one “ brick”’ is to be understood missing. 


Face A 


KEKROPIS 
Brac.g 9G.21/0 a, non->TOIX. ca. 57-64 


[aya9 rin Tod ém ra 67ha oTparnyo|bvros *AvTL |2 | 


iA lal 


[arpov Tod ) Pdvéws 70 -” | jay A 
[€rreid7) of wpuTdvers THs Kexporidos Kat oi deiouros of emi Aro |AnEWos &pyovTos 
[ €rawéoarres Kai orehavacartes Euavilovor Tov Tapiav O|v avrot thavto é& 


< lal ca. 28 Ae lal lal 
€auT@v — — — — — — 4 - ~~ Kat aropatvova |i rH Bovdf tas Te ° 


/ a lal lal ¢€ 4 aA 
Ovotas refuKévar Tors Deots ardoas Tas KaOnkovoras ev TH wp |vravela éx Tov i” 
, ¢ \ fal lal \ A , aA? / ‘ 
diwv brep THs Bovdis Kat Tod Sypov Tod ’AOnvaiwy Kat ralS@v Kai] yuvatkdv kal Tov 
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4 \ ‘A > A lal > 
[ dilov kal cvppaxor, éryepedfobar d€ kal TOV Gov amav |Tov Kal TOV owrOv 


10 [|---~--------- @t---------- |véwv Tyr Ev Te 
[-------% —-------- aveotpapbar a|Eiws THs TE idtas 
[ weyahopepetas Kal THs Mpos TOs TpUTaves EvvOLas Kal dia Ta|bTA TapaKahovor 
[of mpurdvers tHY Bovlyy éemtxwphoat adtod ypanrys ixdvos avafeor|v Tooacbar ev 
[7 Bovdevrnpio(?) Kat emvypaipou a8 of mpurdvers THs Kexpomidos tov €| dh 
EATOV TApl 
ee pee | 
(about 15 lines missing) 
Frag. b [== SS ee SS | 
[------- | Sworxparns ) 
[------- |s “Adauets 
[-——-c]lor Nexddaos ) 
20 [------- | Nexodav ) 30 
[------ |xov Medureis 
[------- | Tvatos 
[------- | TlLodetvos 
[------ o|v “A@yvasos 
25 |[------ o|v Anpyrtptov 50 


ob mpuTaves 
TOV ET@VUBLOV. 
(in corona) 


"Apia 
TOVa 
Yoo. 40 
patov A 
[0] povéa 
acca 
KEKROPIS 
Frag.a ca. a. 180 p. 
dyabq t[dxn emt dpxovros — — — =~ 7 TO Aevxo | 
voéws, [—’ mputavelas, 0 ypapparers TOV BovdeuTar ( ?) rhs Kexpomidos | 
DUC Me ee es a repnoas TOUS TvvapXoVTAs Kal Tovs | 


(uncertain number of lines missing ) 
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traces [--—-—-—] 
Xrpatav 
10 vacat 


Face A 


Lines 1-15: The restorations have been made on the analogy of other post-Sullan 
prytany decrees.*” After the time of Sulla formulae were not so rigidly followed in 
prytany decrees. Hence, lines 10 and 11 have been left without restoration,** and 
generally the restorations included in the text are at several points uncertain. The 
difficulties are increased because so much is lost. Normally, in line 14, one expects 
(in full) of rpurdvers ris Kexpomidos Kat of detouroe ot ert "AmodnEdos apxovtTos TOV Ed 
éarav tapliav. The verb woujoacba in the clause beginning with [kat da raltra 
mapaxahodor and followed by the phrase [r6v €]¢’ €ardv rapi| av indicates a proposal 
of the prytaneis for erecting a statue of their treasurer, an honor characteristic of 
the time.*7 This is the more probable because expenses for the sacrifices were 
expressly mentioned (lines 6-7) as having been provided by the treasurer from his 
own funds. An interpretation of woujoacOa as referring to the concern (apdvoe) 
of the Council for honors to the treasurer seems rather not in place.** The reversed 
order of the infinitive and its object ([dvafeou|v moujoacbar) has no parallel, but one 


45 To those collected by S. Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, Nos. 97, 101, 109, 111-116, 119-121, the 
following have been added, not counting fragments of lists or citations: Hesperia, XII, 1943, p. 56, 
No. 14; ibid., XVII, 1948, p. 29, No. 13, and p. 30, No. 14 (preamble of the older style). To these 
should also be added the fragments in Hesperia, XV, 1946, p. 226, No. 54, dated by Meritt ca. 100 
B.c.; the preserved portions show that this decree is of the post-Sullan type. For the style, see 
the general remarks by Dow, op. cit., pp. 25-26. 

46 Perhaps at this point reference was made to the auspicious omens during the sacrifices : év te | 
yee ay dao. KaAAepjoavta — — — dveotpapOa a|éiws, xrA. Cf. Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 186, No. 116, 
ines 9-11. 

‘7 On the significance of this and related matters see the recent article by W. M. Gross, 
“Clipeata imago und cixoy évorAos” in the volume Convivium: Festgabe fiir Konrad Ziegler 
(Stuttgart, 1954), pp. 74-84. 

#8 In lines 8-9 one might suggest [émepedjoOar 82 Kal roy — — “"—'— — — —]rwv Kal rév Aourdy | 
[ardvtwv Kal KadAtepyioavta ev Tots lepois dveotpapOa KadX|ds Kal dirdayabos. One thus avoids two 
consecutive infinitives, but the adverb ¢iAayd6ws is less appropriate to omens during the offerings 
and to religious affairs than to a treasurer’s behavior toward his colleagues. 
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can mention their complete omission in J.G., Il’, 1049, lines 6-7.“° The omission of 
the phrase év ém7hw émeypvo@ in this part of the decree is quite without parallel. 


The lack of patronymic or demotic after the name of the archon indicates that he 
was not that “AzdAnfis Budoxparovs é& Olov of ca. 8/7-2/1 B.c.” It was suggested by 
Graindor and accepted by some scholars that before this Apolexis there was only 
one archon bearing the same name.” Dinsmoor (Archons, p. 293) claimed for him 
the year 20/19." Notopoulos, on the basis of the tribal cycles of the secretaries, fixes 
the date at 21/0 s.c.** Though I feel less confidence than Notopoulos about the year, 
I have accepted his date. 


An argument against identifying the archon Apolexis of this text with him of 
ca. 8/7-2/1 x.c. lies in the mention of the priest Ariston son of Sosistratos of Ath- 
monon (lines 38-42) and, even more, in the mention of the hoplite general Antipatros 
son of Antipatros of Phlya (lines 1-2).** It appears that at first some other formula 
for the title and the name of the general was inscribed in large letters in the first two 
lines, but that the whole (?) was erased and cut in a different form in order to avoid 
continuing the heading into the third line. Some of the erased letters can be dis- 
tinguished at the ends of both lines.” 


The evidence about the career of Antipatros is given by Th. Chr. Sarikakis, 
The Hoplite General in Athens (Diss. Princeton, 1951), p. AI Cia Dp. 20 ees ee Lic 
does not accept Meritt’s suggestion for the restoration Otel. GL wooo ome DuLeDOlde 
to that made by Dittenberger and repeated by Kirchner [Aioiova ’Avrum|drpov Pdvea 
[rov émt rods émdelras| aTparnyov 76 €B8o[pov] with the date “a. 66 p. ut videtur ‘ 
which Kirchner adopted from Graindor. Dittenberger had recognized in the person 
of Aiolion the ephebos of J.G., II’, 1973, lines 8-10, an inscription which he assigned 
to the later years of the emperor Claudius (I.G., III, 653), leaving the date of the 
generalship unspecified. But it would be difficult, or well-nigh impossible, for an 


49 According to the corrected restoration ; cf. Dow, of. cit., p. 171, No. 101. 

5° Cf. Dow, op. cit., p. 183. The patronymic is in Fouilles de Delphes, 111, 2, No. 63; the demotic 
is in I.G., II?, 3505; both are in I.G., II’, 2997. 

51 P, Graindor, Athénes sous Auguste (Cairo, 1927), pp. 101-102; cf. Dow, op. cit., pp. 183 
and 186, who leaves the problem open; J. Notopoulos, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. We 

52 See also J. H. Oliver, Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 82, note 2 (25/4 B.c.) ; cf. Dinsmoor, A.J.A., 
XLIX, 1945, p. 609. Daux’s date for the corresponding Delphic archon Antigenes is “ vers 20/19” 
(Chronologie delphique [Paris, 1943], p. 75). 

53 J, Notopoulos, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 12 (cf. p. 6). 

54Tf the restoration of his name is correct, as it appears to be. See the commentary on these 
persons, below. 

55 A. Ff, Raubitschek has expressed to me his belief that the first three lines, rather, were 
originally inscribed in letters of normal size, and that they constituted some kind of short preamble, 
which was erased to make way for the title and name of the hoplite-general. See below, p. PAH 

66 Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 41. 
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ephebos of a year ca. 50/1-52/3, as I.G., II°, 1973 is now dated,” to become general 
for the seventh time in the year 66 A.p. On the other hand, while accepting this date 
for 1.G., I1®, 3539, Sarikakis doubts (op. cit., p. 37) the restoration of Aiolion’s name 
in another text, I.G., II®, 3182, on which the date of LG 103,3539,is based i iiace 
he prefers (of. cit., p. 76) to restore the name of the general Cl. Novius in /.G., I’, 
3182, and to date it before 61/2 a.v.°° Thus the only evidence that Aiolion son of 
Antipatros became hoplite general at all is in the restoration of J.G., II’, 3539, which 
mentions a seventh generalship. I believe that Oliver’s restoration and date for J.G., 
II?, 3182, are correct and that now, knowing from Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 41, No. 
29, that Antipatros’ generalships reached the number of seven, we should endorse the 
suggestion made without elaboration (and with reservation) by Meritt and restore 
in I.G., II?, 3539 [’Avrimarpov ’Avrum|arpov Pdvéa.” We have so far no evidence that 
"Avrimarpos “Avrumarpov Pdveds vewrepos, the archon of 45/6 A.p., became hoplite 
general. For his full name see Oliver, op. cit., p. 85, note 18. 

Since the third generalship of Antipatros was ca. 29/8-22/ 1," and his fifth about 
20 z.c.,”” the present generalship is either his fourth or his fifth, provided that Apolexis 
is correctly dated in 21/0. 

In an attempt to restore the heading in lines 1-2, I have, among many versions, 
thought of [émi “AmoAnéSos &pxovtos, otparnyo | bros "Avr" |[aatpov tod 2 Ddvéws 


87 Cf. J. Notopoulos, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, pp. 25-26. Notopoulos also was confronted with 
this problem, and concluded, if the date of the ephebic list be acceptable, that Aiolion entered upon 
the office of hoplite-general when approximately thirty years of age. Apart from the improbability 
that one could occupy at that time an office so high while still so young, Notopoulos implies that 
the seven generalships were continuous, in itself a circumstance most unlikely, especially in view of 
the assumed age of the incumbent. 

8 Cf, P. Graindor, Athénes de Tibére a Trajan (Cairo, 1931), pp. 14, 77 note 4. 

°° In this he tacitly follows J. H. Oliver, The Athenian Expounders of the Sacred and Ancestral 
Law (Baltimore, 1950), pp. 81-83. 

60 In the name of a man honored by a statue one must not expect the patronymic, if the father 
was homonymous with the son, to be represented by the symbol ). Admittedly, the text of /.G., II’, 
3539, as now restored, shows irregularities in the arrangements of space; but we do not know what 
other elements were added in the dedicatory text. I note that Finlay’s copy (see Dittenberger, in 
I.G., III, 653) gives the letters Mand H as preserved at the ends of lines 2 and 3. Presumably the 
stone has suffered fracture at both sides since his time. A small piece broken from the left was 
cemented into place again in 1947 (Daphne Hereward per litteras). Anent the inscription in 
Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 41, No. 29, I note that line 3 should be written émi rods é<d>eitas Kal 
mpovonbév[ra 74s]. The photograph shows that the stonecutter wrote A instead of A. The article at 
the end of the line has already been added by J. and L. Robert, R.E.G., LXIT, 1949, p. 107, No. 45. 
Finally, I note that /.G., I1?, 1071, in which Antipatros appears as orator, has been augmented by 
two new fragments from the Agora (Inv. Nos. I 2619 and 5334). This is re-published below (No. 
98), and establishes the celebration of the birthday of Augustus. The irregularities in the text of 
I.G., I1*, 3539, can be easily avoided by putting the word évexey in the fourth line instead of at the 
end of the third line. 

61 Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 178, No. 110, line 22. 

62 Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 188, No. 116, line 80. 
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to *”|, which would fulfill the requirements of space (cf. J.G., II’, 1039, lines 1-2) ; 
but it has several disadvantages, viz., the name of the archon repeated in lines 1 and 3, 
the omission of the designation émt 7a 6a or Et TOS OT eEiTas (a very real objection), 
and the numeral for the generalship appearing only after the name. Two of these 
disadvantages are obviated by the restoration suggested above, for which I am 
indebted to Raubitschek. And the connection of an invocation to ’Aya#y Tvxy with 


the genitive of a name is found at least once at about this time and frequently 
thereatter. 


According to Dow, this archon Apolexis is perhaps the same personas [’A ]7éAn€es 
"Ame\NKav[tos] €€ Ovov mentioned in a list of Leontis ca. 35 B.c. (/.G., II’, 2461, line 
4), and known also as a representative of the genos of the Kerykes in this very year 
21/0 B.c. (‘Edevowwaxd, I, 1932, p. 225, line 21). His name appears as ’"Amodnéus && 
Otov in the ephebic inscription /.G., II’, 1965, line 12, which can now be attributed to 
some year about 52/1-40 B.c. (when he was treasurer). This text is dated by Kirchner 
“fin. s.1a.,” following Graindor, Chronologie, p. 51, on the assumptions that Apolexis 
was identical with the archon of ca. 8/7-2/1 B.c. and that he was in office probably 
before his archonship. Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 189, remarks that he was doubtless 
roplas Tov oTpariwriKav. But Raubitschek informs me that 1.G., Ll, 1965, 1s :to: be 
associated with J.G., II’, 3730 (dated by Kirchner “ med. s. I a.’’), because of the 
probable identity of the paidotribes Mevioxos KohwvGev with Mevioxos @idoK\éovs 
KodwwGev, orator in a decree of 52/1 B.c. (/.G., II’, 1046, line 7). The same paido- 
tribes is mentioned in Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 39, No. 27, in the middle of the first 
century before Christ. Raubitschek also questions the reading in another text (/.G., 
TI’, 1041, lines 30-31) and thinks that the name of the paidotribes traditionally given 
as [Il]e[—-—-——] should in reality be Me[vioxov]. The inscription refers to epheboi 
and ephebic officials of the archonship of Polycharmos, and is now dated in 45/4 (?) 
p.c.° Moreover, Raubitschek has identified the gymnasiarchos of J.G., LU’, 3730, 
lines 7-8, Aevxvos Sovmed’s,” with the ephebos of ca. 40 B.c., [A]evxuos Aé[K] pov 


8 Bg, ayabie réyxq Tod XeBaotod Katcapos in I G., I, 1069, of the end of the first century before 
Christ ; éya69 t¥xn Népwvos [KXavdiou Kaicapos] in I.G., II’, 1989 (ca. 53/4-66/7 A.D.) ; [dyab9 ti] xn 
dy [wvoberov| KAavdiov (the K is preserved) [Av] rdxov in J.G., IT’, 1759 (96/7 A.D.) ; dyabje rixqe TOV 
SeBaotdv M. AdpyAiov *Avtovivov kai A. AdpyAlov Brpov xa. in I.G., Il’, 1774 (167/8 av.). 

64S. Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 191, note 1. Cf. Kirchner, P.A., 1360, 1363 ; Sundwall, N.P.A., 
p. 19; Graindor, Musée belge, XXVII, 1923, p. 265, No. 48. 

65 See Raubitschek, Hesperia, Index I-X, s.v. A separate study of the evidence about Meniskos 
has been promised by Raubitschek, Studies in Roman Economic and Social History in Honor of 
Allan Chester Johnson (Princeton, 1951), p. 53, note 14. 

86 W. B. Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 292. Koumanoudes had read as Ie[— — — —] the name which 
Kirchner renders as [II]e[----- le 

6™ With Dumont and Dittenberger I restore I.G., Il’, 3730, line 6, as rov yupvactapx [ov] ; cf. I.G., 


L12. 1965, line 25: yupvaciap [xov]. 
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[S]o[v]med[s], in /.G., IT’, 1961, line 21,** and finds a connection between the ephebos 
of I.G., II’, 1965, line 5, [I'duo]s Kaorpixcos *Ad€LavSpos, and IlG\Aa Kaorrpixia Aéxpov 
dvydrnp, Womhiov Tpaviov yuvy, known from a sepulchral inscription which Kirchner 
dates in the first century before Christ (/.G., II’, 11826). I add one further item. 
Kirchner gives the name and demotic of the gymnasiarchos in J/.G., Il’, 1965, lines 
26-27, as S[é]pova Ev[aupi]dn|v](?). The reading of the name as Xivwva goes back 
to Koumanoudes, who expressly states that he copied the inscription ‘ 8a taxovs.” 
Markellos Mitsos (B.C.H., LXXIV, 1950, p. 218) read the name as Z[7]vor[a]. 
When I studied this matter some years ago I was unable to confirm either reading 
from the squeeze, but Raubitschek has read Z[%]vev[a] (as Mitsos) é« KoiAn[s]. No 
such combination of name and demotic is supported by other prosopographical evidence. 
I think that we should read Tiwwva é« Kotdn[s] and recognize in him the ephebos of 
the ephebic list mentioned above : Tiwwv Aivetov éx Ko[é]Ans (J.G., 11’, 1961, line 44). 
It should be noticed there that he is first in the register of Hippothontis—an honorary 
position for the gymnasiarchos. In short, I agree with Raubitschek in connecting 
1.G., II’, 1965 and 3730, and dating them in the middle of the century. I recognize 
the persons crowned not as officials of the state but as epheboi. Further I express 
my belief that the lost ephebic list /.G., II’, 1961, is from the same year.” 


As archon, Apolexis is now mentioned in the following texts: 


I.G., II’, 1040, lines 14, 24, 35. 

1.G., II’, 1045, lines 2, 22; cf. Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. 1, p. 183 (under No. 113). 
Cf ll 1 00.,. ine, 6, 

Ls Go A haps 450 Aes 


e. Fouilles de Delphes, III, 2, No. 61, line 2; cf. G. Daux, Chronologie delphique, 
p. 75 N 20. 


f, "Edevowaxd, 1, 1932, p. 225, line 2 = Mélanges Pidez (11, 1934), p. 819. 
g. Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 186, No. 115, line 2. 


This present inscription. 


ted 


= 


a 


68 The note of Kirchner that Aevxvos Younets of I.G., I1*?, 3730, is a descendant of Aevxcos 
®ecoxA€éovs Yovveds of the mid fourth century B.c. (P.A., 9057) is incorrect, for it was made without 
knowledge of the patronymic of /.G., Il”, 1961, line 21. The one is Leukios and the other Lucius; cf. 
Dittenberger, Sylloge*, No. 913, note 1. 

6° One should note the mixture of Athenians and foreigners among the epheboi of J.G., II? 
1965, as also in J.G., I1*, 1961, unless perchance the confusion in the latter is due to the modern copyist. 
But there are obstacles, as, for example, the paidotribes in J.G., Il’, 1961, whose name begins with 
ae (line th instead of mu (Mevioxos). Perhaps one should restore <M>[evioxov | KodovAGev] 
attributing the error to our copyist. The whole matter needs i i for) 
Se renee aie eeds an independent study in connection 
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The new inscription does not give evidence for or against the accepted date for 
him, but the mention of Ariston (lines 38-42) excludes the early date formerly 
assigned, unless there was in reality another bearing the same name. 


Line 27: Swouxparyns ). There is no evidence for the deme of Kekropis to 
which he and the missing names above him belonged. Phlya is excluded because at 
that time it had been transferred to Ptolemais. 


Line 30: Nixofddv ). His brother appears to be [— — — —]s Nuxoddv7os “Adaneds 
(P.A., 11079) of Kekropis, ephebos in the archonship of Menandros in 38/7 B.c.” 


Lines 32-33: The list contains names with patronymics in one or two lines 
according to the space available. Since the remains in line 32 do not yield any known 
Athenian name, and since in the following line there is a clear nominative without 
the patronymic symbol ), the name in line 32 may be the Roman praenomen Tvatos. 
It is well known that in many instances persons with praenomina or gentilicia were 
not given patronymics in lists where with purely Greek names the father was regularly 
recorded. The Latin elements of the name were enough for identification of the 
family and the person. 


One T'v[atos K]opvodixios ’Amro[AA@ |vios Medurevs is known from a columnar 
grave monument with relief attributed by Kirchner to the first century after Christ.” 


Lines 34-35: “A@nvatos Anyuntpiov. [’Ap|tepidw@pos ’APnvatov of Kekropis, pry- 
tanis ca. 29/8-22/1 B.c., was not related, for he was not from Melite.” In later years 
there was an ’A@/vatos Evddov Mehu(revs), ephebos in 163/4 ne 


The ubiquitous name Demetrios has relatively few occurrences in Melite, and 
Anpnrpios Medureds (P.A., 3426), father of EvdvSopos Anunrpiov Medurevs, is too early 
to have certain connection with our prytanis. In studying the family years ago I 
reconstructed its stemma in the following way: 


70 7.G., 117, 1043, col. I, line 100; cf. Dinsmoor, Archons, pp. 280, 284-286. 

717.G., I1?, 6828. Kirchner has [K] opwdixvos. Koumanoudes and Lolling both read [K] opvo- 
gixios, which appears also in the photograph given by Conze, Die attischen Grabreliefs, no. 1823, 
and plate 387. . 

72 Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 180, No. 110, lines 49-50. For the name see Raubitschek, Hesperia, 
Index I-X, s.v. [‘E]or[6]8[o] pos [AO] qvatov (Kexporidos) and A, M. Woodward, J.H.S., LVIII, 
1938, p. 111. The reading I have given was made by B. D. Meritt. 

78 .G., I1?, 2086, line 153. [’A@]jvavos E<d><d8ou, é[vreypaded]s in 180/1 av. U.G., ID, 1794, 
line 38; for the date see Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, pp. 19-20), is usually identified with *A@jvatos 
EidSov *Axap (vevs), ephebos after the middle of the second century after Christ (J.G., II?, 2278, 
line 7) and sophronistes in 190/1 or 191/2 (.G., IT’, 2113, line 17). But he can equally well be 
identified with the ephebos from Melite. 


oe ~~ 
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EvdvSouos (1) in 409/8 
P.A., 5571; LG., 1*, 373, line 242; 
Ch. S,HuG., x, 2/0 


Anpajrp.os 
P.A., 3426; I.G., I1?, 1668, line ag 
nGs Ut eocoeude 7 


EvdvSopos (11) in 347/6 
P.A., 5566, (5568), 5572, 5573; I.G., Il’, 1668, line 3; 
1.G., II*, 2825, line 7; I.G., II?, 2394, line 2; 
(1.G., II?, 1570, 1927, 2394, lines 3, ») 


EvGésyp0s (1) in 340/39 (or 313/2) ca. 330 E’Oé8op0s (III) in 340/39 (or 313/2) 
PA 65522( 2) 95403: 1.G.- 117, 1927; P.A., 5568; 1.G., I1?, 2394, line 5 
1.G., I1?, 2394, line 3; .G., 1570, line 83 (?) 


EvOvSynpos (11) Medureds of 240/39 B.c. belongs to the same family,"* as does also 
(perhaps) Evéuxos EdGvdi[ cov] Medure[vs] of the middle of the fourth century.”’ “H\wd- 
Sw[ pos ———]ptov Medured’s (P.A., 6419) is recorded in I.G., I1?, 1009, col. ITI, line 83, 
as an ephebos in 117/6 B.c.; it is probable that the patronymic was [Anunr]piov. One 
Anpijrpios Knduroddépov Medureds is known from a sepulchral inscription of the second 
or first century before Christ." At the time of our inscription (ca. a. 29/8-22/1 a.) 
a Anparpuos Bidiamov Medureds was prytanis.” Another sepulchral inscription of the 
first century after Christ mentions [Tv] xépa Anuytp|iov] Medcré[ ws | yury, and a 
similar text of the same century has been restored [Anprjr]pro[s Anu] nzpiolv Meat ]- 
revs(?)."° But it would be unwise to build prosopographical connections on the basis 
of such a common name. 

Lines 38-42: In one sense the priest of the Eponymos is the most important man 
whose name is preserved in this document: ’Apiorwv Lwovrrpdrov ’APpovevs. He is 
already known as fe[p ]eds Kéxpo[m]os ca. a. 27/6-18/7 a. in 1.G., II’, 2338, line 9, and 
he has the same title (restored) in B.C.H., LI, 1927, p. 246, No, 1, line-3.° In the 
former text, a list of the genos of Amynandridai, not only is he mentioned promi- 
nently as priest of the genos, but his name is also first in the register of the yervjrar 
of the phyle Attalis (line 70). 


™ Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 445-446, no. 2 (A line 7 and B line 8). 
75 P.A., 5428; I.G., II’, 6847. 

re Try, 11, 06004 (Peon Je 

77 Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 180, No. 110, lines 76-77. 

iT Gael lt, 6838. 

8 7.G., 117, 6839b (p. 892). 

80 Cf. P. Graindor, Musée Belge, XXVII, 1923, p. 269, No. 84. 
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In 1937 Dow stated, on the basis of the evidence then available, that the priest of 
the Eponymos, beginning in 169/8 and continuing no doubt regularly thereafter, 
belonged to his proper phyle.* I have already made some observations about the 
initial date.** For the following period Pritchett has shown reason to believe that 
the Gargettian family of the priests Thrasippos and Kallias, although not members 
of the phyle Hippothontis, may have filled the priesthood for that phyle during a large 
part of the second quarter of the second century. He recognized Kallias in a 
citation “ in a prytany decree (ca. a. 165/4-150 a.) as priest of the Eponymos and 
assigned him to the family from Gargettos. Another similar case in which @pdourmos 
KadXiov Tapynrrios of the same family served as priest for Hippothontis (a. 135/4 a.) 
has been reported by Meritt.*® I have already promised (above, p. 37, note 21) to 
examine elsewhere the text gained by combining Hesperia, Suppl. I, No. 68 with No. 88 
plus Hesperia, X, 1941, p. 282, No. 77 (a. 131/0 a.) and to investigate the points 
pertaining to the present problem. 

Apart from the Gargettian family, Dow’s rule is violated in a prytany decree of 
95/4 B.c. recently published by Meritt.** The phyle honored was Kekropis, whereas 
the priest Acxaézodts TlapBwrddys belonged to Erechtheis. To these cases must now 
be added the present text where the “ priest of the Eponymos ” was from Athmonon 
(Attalis) while the phyle honored was Kekropis. But one should remember that 
Athmonon belonged to Kekropis before the creation of Attalis, and that Ariston was 
the priest of Kekrops. It appears that when the new phylai were created the duties 
pertaining to their cults remained in charge of the old families of priests; and the 
evidence should be re-examined under this prism. 

The new text brings also welcome information on another problem. Schlaifer 
has tried to explain certain irregularities in the tribal affiliation of several eponymous 
priests by assuming that these priests held a gentilic priesthood, and he has suggested 
that some phylai had only a tribal priest while others had a gentilic as well as a tribal 
priest, basing his conjecture on the evidence concerning those priests of the phylai 
Hippothontis, Akamantis, and Kekropis known to him.” His argument about Aka- 
mantis does not hold, because the priest in Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. LI5A1G eNoRZs: 
did in fact belong to his proper phyle. Schlaifer himself (op. cit., pp. 248-249) had 
already cast great doubt on the earlier restoration, when, in Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 
396-397, an interchange in the restorations of the titles of treasurer and of priest 


8t Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 16. 

82 See above, pp. 40-41, note 36, and p. 245 with note 43. 

88 Hesperia, 1X, 1940, p. 124. 

84 Thid., pp. 122-123, No. 25. Cf. R. Schlaifer, H.S.C-P., L1,,1940,-p. 251. 
85 Hesperia, XXI, 1952, pp. 359-367, No. 7 (especially pp. 362-363). 

86 Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 25-26, No. 12. 

87 R. Schlaifer, H.S.C.P., LI, 1940, pp. 251-257 (especially pp. 256-257). 
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made by Pritchett showed the correct association.*® The whole question needs a 
comprehensive study in the light of the evidence now available. 

Schlaifer had already concluded (of. cit., p. 254) that the phyle Kekropis had 
adopted the gentilic priesthood along with the sanctuary of Kekrops on the Acropolis, 
but there was no evidence heretofore to show that this priest held office also as priest 
of the Eponymos of the phyle Kekropis. This information is provided by the present 
text.’ By using the evidence about Ariston previously available and mentioned above *° 
one can deduce that he was priest of Kekrops for life and that he did not belong to 
the phyle Kekropis. Schlaifer, consequently, did not include him in his list of known 
priests of the Eponymos (oP. cit., p. 251). The present text shows that he was priest 
of the Eponymos, the conclusion being that the tribal priesthood of Kekrops (origin- 
ally belonging solely to Kekropis) was held by a gentilic priest (of a now different 
phyle) as late as the end of the first century before Christ. 

A sepulchral inscription assigned to a date in Roman times and known from an 


old copy by Spon reads as follows: [------— "AOuo|veds. Xapieroa “Apiota|vos €€& 
"AOuovéwr.” It is also in the manuscript of Spon’s fellow-traveler Wheler (No. LXV 
= 290) with a different division of the lines: [- - - — — — ’AOuo|veds. Xapieroa 


"Aptor<w>vos | e& “APuovéwr.*? We cannot judge the date closely because of our 
ignorance of the shapes of the letters, and so cannot say whether Chariessa was the 
daughter of the priest. The genitive plural of the demotic shows that in any case the 
monument does not date from pre-Roman times. [---—--—- "A@uo |veds was probably 
Chariessa’s husband. 
Kirchner felt confident that the persons named in a catalogue of uncertain nature 
of the mid fourth century B. c., and belonging to Kekropis (/.G., II*, 2385, lines 4-74), 
were from Athmonon, but he made no suggestion for associating “Iooxparns “Aptot@vos 
of line 45 (P.A., 7714) with the family of our priest. He may have been an ancestor.” 
In the prytany decrees collected by Dow “* the name of the hoplite general is found 


88 See also my comments on pp. 36-37 (and note 20), above. 

89 Tt was noticed some years ago by W. K. Pritchett, who communicated his observation to 
Raubitschek and to me. 

0 7.G., II?, 2338, lines 8 and 70; B.C.H., LI, 1927, p. 246, No. 1, lines 3-4. 

21 7.G., II?, 5357. For the division of lines in Spon’s book, see J. H. Oliver, Hesperia, 1V, 1935, 
p. 44. | 

92 See above, p. 240. Wheler’s manuscript has the misspelling ’Apiorovos. The location of 
finding is given by Wheler as the same as that of /.G., I1?, 5669: in templo rs Wavayias. But 
according to Spon (apud Boeckh) this latter was found apud ecclesiam Panagiae Camuchariae. It 
was in fact rediscovered in the church of Panagia Kapnikarea during the course of repairs about 
fifteen years ago and shown to me by G. Bakalakis. The stone is still beside the church. Spon’s 
note that J.G., II*, 5357, was found Athenis in ecclesia Panagiae Gorgopiko is probably wrong. 

°8 7 take this opportunity of noting that the underlined parts of lines 89-96 in J.G., II?, 2385 
are not lost, but are actually the fragment published as /.G., II*, 2431. ot 

° Hesperia, Suppl. I (1937). 
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only in citations on the lower part of the stelai, above or below the register of the 
prytaneis, a type of mention which begins after Sulla and continues thereafter. He 
is prominently mentioned in the headings of the prytany lists of later Roman times, 
along with the eponymous archon, in a way which suggests that his own office partakes 
of the nature of an eponymous magistracy.*° The present document is the only one so 
far discovered in which the hoplite general is named above a prytany decree, an 
innovation which shows the increase in his prestige at about this time. Raubitschek 
suggests to me that this implies a change in the status of the hoplite general from 
simple connection with the Council to a position of such importance that he may be 
considered almost as chief of the prytaneis. Antipatros must have acquired consider- 
able importance before his seventh generalship, and his prominent mention in this 
text may be due partly to his personal qualifications. He was spokesman for the 
decree establishing the celebration of the birthday of Augustus. This in itself shows 
close and friendly relations with Rome, and it is quite possible that he was the agent 
of the emperor in Athens.” Moreover, the year of our text (21/0 B.c.) is the exact 
date which has been thought to mark in Athens a change in organization from a board 
of generals to one single general.** Hence Antipatros is favored as having been the 
first hoplite general under the new system introduced by Augustus, preferred over 
Pammenes son of Zenon of Marathon (ca. a. 27/6-18/7 a.) who was considered as 
candidate because he was the first priest of Roma and Augustus.” 

Another innovation at this time concerns the title of the priest of the Eponymos. 
Oliver has rejected *” the old theory advanced by G. Gilbert *” and at first accepted 
by himself ‘’ that the Eponymos may have been also the priest of the eponymous hero 


°° His first appearance is shortly after 60 B.c. (Hesperia, Suppl. I, No. 98). Thereafter he is 
found about 40-30 B.c. (ibid., No. 105), about 29/8-22/1 B.c. (ibid., No. 110), and about 20 B.c. 
(ibid., No. 116). 

6 7G. II?, 1774 ff. See, however, the discussion by Sarikakis, op. cit., pp. 19-21, and the 
evidence there cited. He asserts that the hoplite general did not become an eponymous magistrate 
at Athens. It is worth noting that the main topic of the present text is praise of the treasurer with 
the honor of an cixdv é dd, i.e., it is the type of inscription which might explain the naming of 
the hoplite general as eponymous. Sarikakis, in his argument, erroneously calls J.G., XII, 8, No. 26, 
and S.G.D.I., 2089, decrees. 1.G., II?, 1039 is an (ephebic) decree. 

97 On this decree, see below, pp. 260-265 (No. 98). W. B. Dinsmoor informs me that he 
believes there were two important Athenians named Antipatros at about this time, making two 
generations instead of one in the stemma of the family. He plans to discuss this in a forthcoming 
publication. 

°° Cf. Th. Chr. Sarikakis, *A@qva, LVII, 1953, pp. 264-260. 

99 7.G., II?, 3173. Cf. Sarikakis, *A@yva, LVil 2195320; 200, note 2. 

100 J. H. Oliver, Hesperia, D1 1042) pec aniore or 

101 The Constitutional Antiquities of Sparta and Athens (1895), p. 166, note 3 [Greek 
translation by N. G. Polites, second edition, Athens, 1927, p. 198]. 

102 J, H. Oliver, “ The Sacred Gerusia,” Hesperia, Suppl. VI (1941), p. 3; cf. W. K. Pritchett, 


Hesperia, X, 1941, p. 397, note Gye 
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of the phyle and that the office of the Eponymos was created in or shortly before 130 
a.p. On the other hand, Raubitschek has held that the first appearance of the Epony- 
mos was in 135/6 a.v., and he has been inclined to identify the two offices in the 
post-Hadrianic period. But his conclusions have been tentative because of the frag- 
mentary nature of the evidence.” It is significant to find in this text as early as the 
Augustan period the title émévupos, which can only be interpreted to mean lepevs TOU 
éxwvipov. The term is unique in the prytany texts of the Hellenistic and Augustan 
eras. 

These two innovations are additional confirmation of the fundamental changes in 
the Athenian constitution at the time of the principate of Augustus, and especially 
in or near the year 21 B.c. 


Face B 


In Roman times, when old stelai with prytany decrees were re-used for the 
inscription of prytany lists, it was the rule that the phyle should remain the same. For 
example, the stone with a prytany decree dating ca. 50-40 B.c., and belonging to Hip- 
pothontis,** was re-used ca. 138/9-150 a.p. for a prytany list of the same phyle.’” 
Or again, a decree of Kekropis dating ca. 29/8-22/1 B.c.*°* was inscribed in 179/80 
A.D. with a prytany list of the same phyle.”’ In both cases stones obviously the 
property of the phylai ** had been used about two hundred years after the first inscrip- 
tions, by the same phylai, when financial (or other) conditions did not allow the 
erection of new stelai. These circumstances are different from those which controlled 
the erection of one original monument with two or more prytany lists (in the Roman 
period) inscribed in one, or nearly the same, year and belonging to different phylai. 
Our present text belongs to the former category, and I assume therefore that the list 
on Face B belonged, like that of Face A, to the phyle Kekropis. 

Indeed, the first and second texts of our document are contemporaries, respec- 
tively, of those of Kekropis just mentioned in notes 106 and 107. There are other 
similarities, even in the brick-like dismemberment of the stele for its third use, but 
the fragments cannot belong all to the same stone, because demesmen of Melite are 
registered in both prytany texts. Nevertheless, I believe that our Face B is approxi- 
mately contemporaneous with /.G., II’, 1790, and I date it ca. 180 a.p.*” 


108 AE. Raubitschek, ‘‘ Note on the post-Hadrianic Boule,” in Té "A lov K 5 ; 
(Athens, 1953), pp. 243-255. Pa ee Ce 
104 Hesperia, XII, 1943, pp. 56-60, No. 14. 


105 Hesperia, XII, 1943, pp. 60-63, No. 15; for the date see J. A. Notopoulos, A.J.P., LXV 
1944, p. 165. ; 


196 Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 178-181, No. 110. 


107 1.G., II?, 1790; for the date see J. A. Notopoulos, 4.J.P., LXIV, 1943 55 
, , ’ e ’ ante 4) if > ’ . > t , 
and Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, Table 1 (facing p. 22). nett 
108 Cf. S. Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 181. 


2° In line 25 of J.G., II’, 1790, J. H. Oliver (as also Notopoulos) has read E[%]8ypos "Epe 
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No archon of Roman times is known whose demotic was Aevxovoevs, sc. of the phyle 
Leontis,”° but the uncertainties are in general so great in any case that it is futile to 
attempt to fix the year in the cycles established by Notopoulos.™ 

Because of the last trace of a letter in line 3 the restoration of the heading is 
adapted to that of /.G.. 11,1775 (ct. J.G., 11’, 1821), 

If the suggested date ca. 180 a.v. is correct, Fl(avius) Proklos of line 15 is 
probably the same as ®[\]aBuos Ipdxdos, who was ephebos in 1605/6 a.v.* One ®d. 
Ipéxos, with no demotic given, is mentioned in a catalogue of uncertain category ca. 
140/1-143/4 a.v.% A descendant of our Proklos may be that @d ) Tlpoxdvavds ) 
of Kekropis who was ephebos ca. 232 a.p."" He is followed in the inscription in which 


he appears by ®\d ) Mapxvavos Ip ), probably his brother.“ In the years 168/9 
and 169/70 one of the detovros was the iepatdys, Epigonos son of Proklos, of Peiraeus. 
But there is no way of telling whether our Proklos was tepaddns or a son of Epigonos."”” 

If this catalogue was, in fact, of the phyle Kekropis, as we have surmised, then 
Straton (line 9) was of Melite, the only deme of Kekropis in which the name is known 
to occur in Roman times. One “Odvyos Srpdtwvos Medu™ was ephebos ca. 110-125 
A.p2"" His son was Srpdrov ‘OdMpov Medureds, ypappareds Bovdevtav in 1/4/5 A.D. 
Also to be ascribed to this deme is Ai@dé\ns Srpdtwvos of Kekropis, ephebos in 205/6 
A.D.,"° perhaps the son of the Straton of this text. For occurrences of the name 


(A.J.A., XLV, 1941, p. 539). Kirchner had ‘Epe, influenced by ‘Epév<v>ws of Pittakys and 
Dittenberger (not mentioned in Dittenberger’s Indices). If the name is a patronymic it must be 
restored either as ‘Epe[vviov — — —] or, more probably, as ‘Epe[vvavod — — —], but neither restoration 
is satisfactory, the first being a gentilicium and the second a cognomen. 

Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 178, publishes a later Roman inscription cut on the lateral face of 
the stone and calls it “ unpublished.” It was published at the same time as the two main faces of the 
stone by K. S. Pittakys, "E¢. *Apx., No. 2294, and it was repeated by Dittenberger as Gy Ales O12: 

110 This deme never belonged to Antiochis. See R. Loper, Ath. Mitt., XVII, 1892, p. 426, 
note 1; J. Kirchner, /.G., II’, 2067, comment on lines 177-178. 

111 Cf, J. A. Notopoulos, 4.J.P., LXV, 1944, p. 162. 

12 70.G., 112, 3013: [yv] pracvapxnoas [r]ov *AvOcornpidv[a tyv] Aaprd [8a] avéO[nxe]. 

118 7 .G., 117, 2472, line 5. 

114 7.G., 117, 2237, line 134. . 

115 Tn this text the symbol ) does not indicate only homonymity of the father, but 1s also a mark 
of abbreviation and punctuation; cf. Kirchner’s commentary ad loc. For the date of the inscription 
see J. A. Notopoulos, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 47. 

116 Cf, J, A. Notopoulos, op. cit., Table 1 (facing p. 22). 

117 7.G., II, 2019, line 15; cf. M. Mitsos, *Apy. "E¢., 1950/1, p. 18, No. 2. ["O]Awmos Avowddov 
Meee oi eGenl 1) Oe0e,- ob the first, or (rather) second, century after Christ, belongs to the same 
ae 1.G., 112, 1788, line 32. Cf. J. H. Oliver, Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 44, No. 10, line 54; Hesperia, 
XI, 1942, p. 56, No. 21, line 50; J. A. Notopoulos, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 29. 

1197 G., 11?, 2193, line 112* 2195, line 3. Kor the date cf. Notopoulos, op. cit., pp. 34-35. EGe 
II?, 2195, is a fragment from a copy of I.G., I’, 2193. I observed some years ago that it is the 
fragment published by Oliver, Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 79, No. 40, in the belief that it was hitherto 
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Srpdrwv in Melite in the pre-Christian era, see /.G., II’, 6869, 6870, 6875. In that 
earlier era the name occurs in the deme Epieikidai (/.G., II’, 6058), perhaps in Aixone 
(I.G., II’, 952, line 4), and if Dow’s reading is correct and his reasoning sound in 
Halai as well.’ Otherwise this last Straton also belongs to Melite.™ 


98 (Plate 63). Two non-joining fragments of Pentelic marble (fragments b and c) 
which belong to the same inscription with /.G., II’, 1071 (fragment a) but make no 
join with it. Fragment a was found in the Library of Hadrian and is now in the 
Epigraphical Museum (E.M. 5314). The writing is stoichedon, with a chequer 
pattern which measures 0.013 m. horizontally and 0.0166 m. vertically.” 

Fragment b was found on March 15, 1935, in a late wall east of the East Stoa 
(P 14). The right side and rough-picked back are preserved. Down the right side 
of the inscribed face a strip about 0.07 m. wide has been shaved off, with the loss of 
practically all traces of letters. A similar treatment at both upper corners of Fragment 
a confirms the connection between the two stones; apparently the cutting was done 
when the original stele was being prepared for re-use. 


Height, 0.028 m.; width, 0.195 m.; thickness, 0.09 m. 
Height of letters, 0.009 m.-0.011 m. 
Inv. No. I 2619. 


Fragment c was found on March 14, 1938, in a late context northeast of the 
Odeion (N 7). Its original inscribed face only is preserved. 


Height, 0.10 m.; width, 0.066 m.; thickness, 0.052 m. 
Height of letters, 0.009 m.-0.01 m. 
Inv. No. I 5334. 


G22) 1 Oi, (5 ) =TOIX. 39 
a [€d0€ev rie Bovdju | Aiavris €[ mpuraveve, ...°... €] 
| ypappareve, ....]tos eweorar[e,......... npxe | 


> , ae ae 
|’Avrimatpos ”| “Avrurarpov * P| veds °° eize **| 


unknown, and with erroneous restorations. I shall deal elsewhere with the whole group /.G., II’, 
2193-2196. 

120 Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 117, No. 61, line 6. 

*1 On Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 117-118, No. 61, see my remarks above, p. 39. 

mR. P. Austin, The Stoichedon Style in Greek Inscriptions (London, 1938), p. 36. Austin 
gives the height of letters as 0.01 m. (op. cit., p. 114); Kirchner’s measurement was 0.011_m. A 
photograph is published by Austin, op. cit., Plate 14. In my Plate 63 the photographs of No. 98 
a and b, were made by the late G. Tzimas of the Museum staff. The photographs of the other frag- 
ments, as indeed all other photographs in this report, were made by Alison Frantz. The association 
of the three fragments of this text was noticed some years ago by A. E. Raubitschek, who has kindly 
given me his notes and suggestions for restoration and has encouraged this preliminary publication. 
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[rd0a pev mp |drepov asndicaro 6 8|[ jos Avroxpar | 


5 [opt Katoalpe XeBaords mpdrtecOale ....: et a ] 
Bes oe \eavrrats evasuriplotcnlel © ai eects 6 6.5.0 | 
Cotte Jerau” tiv pev Swdexar | nv Bondpop.ar | 


[os Katioapos| yevéOd\vov éoprale|v Ovoias kaa | 
[wep r&u “Amro |ANwve THY EBSSunv tep[av vopiCoper: | 


LO seer aes |ov etot Snporedets [\[..... IE ne | 
ete eee |e rrapopray: jiey |e ieee Fant ] 
(Wee eaten UU lrepourTe|(s\ <0 et au ee Seemann - | 
Pe eeercer A TOUTES? Ucpicmios wos « PR Oe I | 
lacuna 
b ate Spine Rn Gen fee eee Dee eee] 
1st 9 aN er ac ee at aN eek: TETAL2IZ (2. | 
Pe are Fa ie PO | Bopov /[....] 
Rive) hee Eee Sas ces hice Nee |vov ddA[... - | 
PR eee ooaeha is «3s Boek Sans Rita have WROLGRM eee a) 
ile Be EO, ea ere | \ ovras® 6[z00.. | 
COMM RONG eG, cet 6 ooh Soyo tpn hts ] e€erale[....] 
pStis ct ae ee SEP ON a ee oe 13 omoo! | a se 
ee ee erate Dot ARO tot ayava too|mbGo[v .. . | 
RoR eee Ea eae: émupavér |rara” [.... | 
Reo aay ee i Per ne rane Cn ee ae Jos” év tle... | 
See ees gests tee Se Aes eae ey ct TEER [os eres | 
bee ee oe ee BOL see | 
lacuna 
Cc Le ene ey eee lvosink lees et eae eee as ] 
se) Somes at ee ee los maple. sre, ae OL ae | 
bearer: SL Mo bnih ae. |rOus €)i.ehee re a eee | 
SL eer SAA oo (Dep hy ba ok ae oe DE Or | 
[ eeede en ese ae PAO Feenepere et enn see | 
lacuna 


Line 15: perhaps PTA2. Line 27 fin.: either H or P. 


ibli hv: J. Kirchner, in 7.G., II’, 1071 (in 1916) ; P. Graindor, “ Auguste et Athénes, 
oa aR eestor ot d’Histoire, I, 1922, pp. 334-440; idem, Etudes sur sey ies 
Auguste,” Le Musée belge, XXVII, 1923). 269,0.Nos. 45, 46 ; idem, Athénes ee ugus 
(Cairo 1927) pp. 16, 25-32, 101, 113, 142; J. P. Shear, “ Athenian Imperial Coinage, esperia, 
V 1936, p- 287 ; S. Dow, “ Prytaneis,” Hesperia, Suppl. I (1937), pp. aie Seaeaie 
The Stoichedon Style in Greek Inscriptions (London, 1938), pp 90, L14; rae ex : Soe areet 
An Economic History of Athens under Roman Domination (New York, DELPD: : 
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S. Accame, Il dominio romano in Grecia dalla guerra acaica ad Augusto (Rome, 1946), pp. 178- 
179; Th. Chr. Sarikakis, The Hoplite General in Athens (Diss. Princeton, 1951) Ds Flee Le text 
has not been included in the volume of V. Ehrenberg and A. H. M. Jones, Documents illustrating 
the Reigns of Augustus and Tiberius (Oxford, 1948; second edition, 1955). 


The association of the fragments is proved by the lettering, the subject-matter, 
and the style of treatment for later use, but above all by the stoichedon lettering, which 
is the latest example from Athens and, except for an inscription from Oinoanda in 
Lykia, perhaps the latest in all Greece.’”* It is not a survival of the stoichedon style 
but rather a revival with all the attendant formulae of decrees of the early fourth 
century before Christ.*** 


Hiller von Gaertringen, at the time of Kirchner’s publication, had already recog- 
nized (commentary on J/.G., II’, 1071) that the inscription bestows honors on one of 
the emperors for the celebration of his birthday. Graindor, in his several studies, and 
after studying the stone in Athens, reached these conclusions: the emperor honored 
was Augustus; the twelfth day for the celebration of his birthday was in the Attic 
month Boedromion; the monthly birthday of Apollo on the seventh of that month 
perhaps coincided with the anniversary of the arrival of Augustus in Athens after 
the battle of Actium in 31 B.c.; the spokesman was Antipatros son of Antipatros of 
Phlya, known at about this time to have held repeatedly the office of hoplite-general ; 
and the date of the document was not long after 27/6 B.c. His views were accepted 
by Shear and Day, and so far as concerns the date by Dow, Accame, and Sarikakis. 
Austin was not aware of Graindor’s results, and hence he followed Kirchner’s general 
dating, but he made the important observation that the inscription was cut in stoichedon 
pattern, a fact which had escaped Graindor’s attention and which makes many of his 
restorations untenable. In the text above, I have adapted his conclusions toa stoichedon 
line of 39 letters, with some improvements in the readings. 


It is not my purpose here to discuss the institution of the celebration of the 
natalis genuinus and natalis imperii of the Roman emperors and of the members of 
their families, much less the beginnings in the Hellenistic period. This matter has 
been examined thoroughly by specialists in the field.**® 


128 Austin, op. cit., pp. 114, 117-118. 

**Tt is worth noting that similar archaistic lettering, though larger, was used in the dedi- 
catory inscription on the temple of Roma and Augustus on the Acropolis (J.G., II’, 3173). 

**° From the extensive bibliography on the celebration of the dies natalis of the emperors (and 
related matters) I note the following: Fr. Blumenthal, “ Der aegyptische Kaiserkult,” Archiv fiir 
Papyrusforschung, V, 1910, pp. 336-344; W. Schmidt, PevéOdtos ‘Hyépa, in P.W., R.E., VII (1912) 
cols. 1145-1147 ; idem, “ Geburtstag im Altertum,” Religiongeschichtliche Versuche und V orarbeiten, 
Vi, 1 (1918), pp. 53-78; W. F. Snyder, ‘Hpépar SeBaoral, Aegyptus, XVIII, 1938, pp. 197-233 - 
idem, “ Public Anniversaries in the Roman Empire,” Yale Classical Studies, VII, 1940 pp. 225-317: 
J. Schwartz, “ Dies Augustus,” Rev. Et. Anc., XLVI, 1944, Pp. 266-268. Especially for Augustus, 
see also Th. Mommsen in C.J.L., I?, pp. 329-330; A. Kaplan, “ The Birthday of Augustus,” in 


nh 


— 
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The emperor’s title %¢Bao7ds (line 5) shows that the decree was not passed before 
27 B.C., in which year Augustus was given this name. Judging the floruit of 
Antipatros as he understood it,’ and judging that the Athenians would have been 
prompt to calm the wrath of Caesar after the battle of Actium, Graindor dated the 
decree as soon after 27/6 B.c. as he could. I prefer to bring it down to the eve of 
Augustus’ second visit to Athens in the winter of 21/0 B.c. Considerable activity is 
attested at Athens in this later period. The temple of Roma and Augustus was con- 
structed on the Acropolis between 27/6 and 18/7 B.c.** The Roman Agora was 
started before 44 B.c. and was inaugurated in 11/0 or 10/9 B.c., but the additional 
funds procured by Augustus for finishing it were probably given during his two later 
visits in 20 and 19 B.c.**° It is now believed that some of the lead tesserae used for the 
distribution of grain might belong in 20 B.c.*** Josephine Shear has demonstrated that 
Athens was one of the cities which were granted the privilege of issuing autonomous 
coinage in 27/6 B.c. or soon thereafter. 


All this confessedly is not conclusive, but it indicates that an appropriate date 
for our text may be some years later than that which is earliest possible. Graindor 
had interpreted the vac tyuaé of line 6 as meaning honors of the preceding year; but 
they can have been quite as well (lexicographically ) honors given to Augustus in the 
past. Thus the argument that this decree must be as close as possible to 27/6 loses 
much of its force: the évaz tyxaé could have been honors by way of appeasement soon 
after Actium or even later, including, for example, the authorization for the temple 
of Roma and Augustus on the Acropolis. But the new visit of Augustus in 21 B.c. 
was an important event and an occasion for new honors. At that time Antipatros son 
of Antipatros of Phlya, the orator of the present decree, was hoplite general and at 


Classical Studies for Alexander David Fraser (Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 1956), pp. 93-102. Kaplan 
mentions briefly /.G., I1?, 1071, on p. 94, but he examines at length the evidence for the date of birth. 

126 Cf, Lily R. Taylor, The Divinity of the Roman Emperor (Middletown, Conn., 1931), pp. 
158-160. 

127 See above, pp. 249-251, 257, for the evidence about Antipatros. 

128 We do not know a more precise date. Cf. Graindor, Athénes sous Auguste, p. 30; W. 
Judeich, Topographie von Athen? (1931), p. 256, note 5. See also below, p. 264. The temple of 
Augustus in Pergamon was begun in 29 B.c. and was ready ten years later (I GREP, IV, 39; 
Graindor, op. cit., pp. 131, 150). The dedication of the monument for his son-in-law Agrippa 
has been attributed to the years between 25 and /13/8.¢ (Graindor, op. cit., p. 49). Judeich (op. 
cit., p. 216) still holds to the old date ca. 27 x.c. of Wachsmuth, with no reference to Graindor. Now 
it is believed to be contemporary with the construction of the Agrippeion in the Agora and both are 
attributed to the year 16 or 14 B.c.; cf. H. A. Thompson, Hesperia, XIX, 1950, p. 89. 

129 Graindor, of. cit., p. 32, note 3; Judeich, of. cit., p. 371; Day, op. cit., pp- 130-131, note 60. 

130 Graindor, op. cit., p. i < ’ et Ore 

ope indor, op. cit., p. 118; Day, op. ctt., p. , note 73. 

pe ep v. 1936, my 285-293, Cf. Day, of. cit., p. 137 with note 105. See also A. R. Bel- 


linger, Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, pp. 11, 27-29. 
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the acme of his prestige.’ Among other reasons which Graindor advanced at first 
in favor of the date 26/5 B.c.’** was his reckoning that in that year the twelfth of 
Boedromion fell on September 24, i.e., very close to the birthday of Augustus on 
September 23, with allowance of an error of one or two days either way as is always 
possible in equating dates in the Greek and Roman calendars.’ Later he tacitly 
dropped this argument, and it should be emphasized, in any case, that the equation of 
dates must apply to the actual year of birth in 63 B.c. and that a recurrence of the 
equation was not essential to the establishment of a celebration about forty years later. 
The date of this decree must depend on evidence of a different kind. 

The ties between Augustus and Apollo have been discussed by Graindor.” It is 
known that according to one tradition Apollo’s birthday was on the seventh of a month 
and that it was celebrated every month.” So too the dies natalis of Augustus was 
celebrated every month as had been the custom earlier for Hellenistic kings and as was 
the custom later for other emperors and members of their families.’** The inference 
is that the Athenians also had by this decree, in some portion now lost, decided on 
monthly celebrations of the birthday of Augustus. But it is natural to suppose that 
the main celebration (line 7) was reserved for the anniversary date in Boedromion, 
which coincided with the anniversary of the restoration of the democracy in Athens 
by Thrasyboulos.*® Probably in this month too occurred the main celebration of 
the birthday of Apollo (called Boedromios) during the festival called Boedromia.”” 
The inscription from Mytilene ** gives an idea of the honors bestowed on Augustus on 
this occasion and of the arrangement of the decree: games, sacrifices, and offerings. 


Line 5: For the use of zpdrreoOae in this formula Graindor refers to J.G., IT’, 
1076, line 9 (now H.S.C.P., Suppl. I, 1940, pp. 528-529, line 9). Cf. also J.G., 11’, 
1629, lines 173-175: dws av tiv [taxio|rnv mparryntar [ra Sed loypéva Tau SHpuar. 


183 T do not accept Graindor’s suggestion that this decree is merely an amendment of an earlier 
one. On amendments generally, see A. Billheimer, 4.J.4., XLII, 1938, pp. 456-485. 

184 Reyue belge de Philologie et d'Histoire, I, 1922, p. 439. 

185G. F. Unger, Zeitrechnung der Griechen und Romer’, p. 764. 

186 See also Taylor, op. cit., passim. There is now the special work of J. Gagé, Apollon 
Romain: Essai sur le culte d’ Apollon et le developpement du “ ritus Graecus” a Rome des origines 
a Auguste (Paris, 1955), pp. 479-682, but he makes no mention of this decree. 

187 B.g., Hesiod, "Epya, 770; Schol. Aristophanes, Plutus, 1126; Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. 
VIL, 1. Cf. K. Wernicke, P.W., R.Z., II, cols. 22, 50; A. Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen 
im Altertum (Leipzig, 1898), pp. 2, 176, 468, 485; L. Deubner, Attische Feste (Berlin, 1932) 
pp. 179, 198-199, 201-202. 

188 For monthly celebrations of the birthday of Augustus, see J.G., XII, 8, 58, line 21: [xar]a 
piva ev tH yeveOAiw adtod sepa (Mytilene and other cities mentioned in lines 12-14) Sid A Ted 
IV, 353b, lines 13-14: tr rod SeBaorod evuyvw yevesiw (1. €., Auépa) (Pergamon). 

*° Plutarch, De gloria Atheniensium, 7, 349 f.; cf. L. Deubner, of. cit., p. 39. 

4° Mommsen, op. cit., p. 176; Deubner, op. cit., p. 202. 

17.G., XII, 8, 58 (cited in note 138) ; cf. also J.G., XII, Suppl., p. 13, No. 58). 
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Line 10: The adjective Synuorede?s probably refers to sacrifices. 

Line 22: Here I suspect mention of the dyav ioom’fuos. The same adjective is 
used to describe the peydda (lepd) Avyovoreva in inscriptions from Thyateira.”” The 
games introduced in Athens were probably the 2«Baorol a[yéves| mentioned in J.G., 
II’, 1069, line 7 (before 13/14 a.p.).**° They are mentioned a little later as (peydAa) 
Kauordpya YeBaora in 1.G., II’, 3531 and 3535." 

Line 25: Either [zevre|rnpis or [2w]rHpe o[—-—-—]. 

The decree for Julia Domna (J.G., Il’, 1076) is of particular interest for under- 
standing the present inscription. The proposals in it, as summarized by Oliver,” 
provide a useful illustration. These were sacrifices by the archons each year “” on her 
birthday to Agathe Tyche, inaugural offerings to her as Soteira and Polias, sacrifices 
by the polemarch with participation by the priestess of Athena Polias in these cere- 
monies, the setting up of a gold cult-statue of her in the Parthenon, a festival of 
Athena with full representation of officials and people as a mark of devotion to her, 
and finally the inscribing and erecting of the stele on the Acropolis. It should be noted 
that I.G., II’, 1076, is the amended version of the decree. A fragment of the original 
text has been found in the Agora, and is published by J. H. Oliver in Hesperia, X, 
1941, pp. 84-85, No. 36. 


99 (Plate 61). Base of Hymettian marble, removed from the dacerorr thes late 
Roman Fortification Wall south of the Eleusinion (T 21) on June 3, 1938. Full 
dimensions are preserved, with edges and moulding chipped. A base-moulding runs 
the full length of the long right side, across the face, and returns a short distance on 
the left; a joining surface here (it and the back are very roughly dressed) shows 
that the block must have been the right wing or anta of a pi-shaped monument. The 
inscription is in one line near the bottom of the face. 


Height, ca. 0.81 m.; width (just above the moulding), 0.575 m.; thickness, ca. 
1.50 m. 

Height of letters, 0.01 m. 

Inv. No. I 5486. 


1427G.R.R.P., 1261, 1265 (age of Septimius Severus) ; cf. 1251: icpov [ayd]va ciceAactixov 
Aiyovot[eov ico]riOov (age of Caracalla). One should note again the implied connection with 
Apollo. For the meaning of the adjective, see Dittenberger, Sylloge*, 402, lines 13-16 with notes 7-9. 

148 For the date see the note under J/.G., II’, 1723. 

144 About the middle of the first century after Christ (47/8 or 51/2 or 55/6 a.v.); cf. von 
Gerkan, Jahrbuch, LVI, 1941, p. L77. 

145 F7.S.C.P., Suppl. I (1940), pp. 527-528. ; 

146 The proposal @vew 3[€ avras to|vs car’ [€]tos [€xaotov dp |xovras *Ayab[e Téxne ev mp tepwrarne 
fpépat “lovAia| YeBaorh éy[evvjy] can perhaps be interpreted to mean that the annual archons who 
happened to be in office every year had to make sacrifices to Julia Domna on her birthday every 
month. 
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fin. saec. Il a. 
Anprrpios Piiwvos Lrekedowos eroinrev 


Two other signatures of Demetrios are known so far,’ and after long discussion 
the second century before Christ has been accepted as his date." The Diomedes whose 
statue was made by Demetrios is now identified as Avoyndns "AOnvodw@pov “APnvatos 
(1.G., IV’, 1, 626) also known as AvopASns ’APnvodapov Tepyapynvos (Dittenberger, 
Sylloge®, 1079, line 20). He is held to be the same as Avpydyns “APnvodmpo[v| in 
Fouilles de Delphes, III, 2, No. 49, line 33 (Dittenberger, Sylloge’, J co:) scene 
specific year 106/5 B.c. has been given to this last text,’ thus fixing a more precise 
date for the activity of Demetrios within the century. 

The name Mooyiwv Anunrptov Lrededovos is now known from a columnar grave 
monument of the first century before Christ (J.G., II’, 7323a, on p. 882). The coinci- 
dence of dates and the fact that the name Demetrios occurs in no other family of this 
small deme are indications that Moschion was a son of the sculptor. Another member 
of the family was probably that Anurjrpios Mooxiwvos who participated in the Pythaid 
of 98/7 B.c. as kapioras (Fouilles de Delphes, 11], 2, No. 48, line 19 = Dittenberger, 
Sylloge*, 711L).** 

An ancestor of the sculptor, one Anuntpios Pidwvos Hredkedovos (P.A., 3442) was 
prytanis about 350 B.c. (J.G., II’, 1746, line 35) and dcaurnrys in 325/4 B.c. U.G., IT’, 
1926, line 92). His tessera judicialis has survived (J.G., II’, 1886). 

This same combination of the names Philon and Demetrios is found in the deme 
Pithos, where ®iiwv Anpyrpiov T6[e]evs (P.A., 14809) is known from a columnar 
erave monument of Hellenistic date (/.G., Il’, 7234). The only archaeologist who has 
seen the stone is Pittakys, who gave [7 and = as the shapes of its letters and noted 
that it was found eis ra dvovyopeva Dewédta Tov véov Bovdevtynpiov mpos 7d Bopeto- 
avaro\tKkov pépos TOV “AOnvdv (Ed. ’“Apx., No. 3353; published in 1858). This is the 
building on 6605 Sradiov, now called the Hadad BovAy, and Pittakys’ note was cor- 
rectly interpreted by S. A. Koumanoudes, “Arrixjs émvypadai emuriuBuor (Athens, 


47 EK. Loewy, Inschriften griechischer Bildhauer, 238 (I.G., 11°, 3782) and 237 (1.G., I1?, 4257). 

48 Tt was first proposed by G. Hirschfeld, Arch. Zeitung, XXX, 1872, p. 28, and adopted later 
by Kirchner (P.A., sub n. 3442, and J.G., II?, 3782 and 4257). Cf. also W. Croénert, Sitzungsb. Ak. 
Berlin, 1904, p. 481. 

49 Cf. Kirchner, P.A., 4071 with addenda; J. B. O’Conner, Chapters in the History of Actors 
and Acting in Ancient Greece (Diss. Princeton, 1908; published in Chicago), p. 92, No. 145; 
Sundwall, N.P.A., p. 57; G. Klaffenbach, Symbolae ad historiam collegiorum artificum Bacchiorum 
(Diss. Berlin, 1914), p. 54, No. 47. 

*°° Cf. Klaffenbach, op. cit., p. 69; G. Daux, Delphes au II¢ et au I* siécle (Paris, 1936), p. 710 
and the admonition of J. Bousquet, B.C.H., LXII, 1938, p. 364, note 2. 

1 Klaffenbach, op. cit., p. 53, No. 40. For the date, see G. Daux, op. cit., p. 710; and for the 
year of Argeios, see S. Dow, H.S.C.P., LI, 1940, p. 113. ; 

** Cf. L. Robert, Collection Froehner: I, Inscriptions grecques (Paris, 1936), p. 9, No. k. 
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1871), No. 1044. It is worth noting that the building of the Council Chamber was 
commenced in 1832/3, and that Pittakys’ publication was 25 years later. The inscrip- 
tions found during work on the building were published at the time by Pittakys himself 
(L’ancienne Athénes, Athens, 1835, pp. 486-488), by C. Wordsworth (Athens and 
Attica, London, 1836, p. 216, note 1), and by L. Ross (Die Demen von Attika, Halle, 
1846, No. 104),*** but in no one of these publications was the inscription here under 
discussion included.** 

The names Philon and Demetrios appear together on another columnar grave 
monument (J.G., II’, 13001): ®irwv | Anpnrzpiov. This also is known only from a 
copy by Pittakys, who writes (Ed. ’Apx., No. 1935; published in 1853): Hipov atti 
TO 1833 LearewBptov 4 eis 7 SuTiKOV THs “AKpomrodews Els Ta TOTE Exel THLOpeva, TovpKiKa 
pvnpeca. I make three observations: (1) that it escaped the attention of Dittenberger 
(1.G., II, 3417) and of Kirchner (J.G., I’, 13001) that the text had been previously 
published by Pittakys himself in L’ancienne Atheénes, p. 300, as found near the 
entrance to the Acropolis;** (2) that the text was repeated by A. R. Rangabeé, 
Antiquités Helléniques, II (Athens, 1855), No. 1788 from Pittakys’ first publication ; 
and (3) that Koumanoudes has not included the text in his collection from any of 
the earlier publications or from the stone. 

Pittakys has also published a similar text from a similar small columnar grave 
monument : *° Piwv Anunrpeds. The similarity of text and of place of finding leaves 
no doubt that Pittakys here dealt with only one monument. It was found 7o 1831 
‘Tovdiov 6 mapa 75 apxatov Avookovpeov Kal “Aypavdeov, mpos THY Exel “Exkhyotay “ THs 
‘Ayias ‘Edévys.”*’ The inscription is now J.G., I’, 8480.° A noticeable phe- 
nomenon is the lack of patronymic, a peculiarity shared by the only other sepulchral 
inscription found in Attika which names a foreigner from Demetrias (J/.G., IT’, 8479). 
On the other hand, the descriptions, the times of finding, and the topographical indi- 
cations, if one considers the lack of exactitude not uncommon in Pittakys’ notes, are 
all sufficient to identify J.G., II’, 8480, and /.G., II’, 13001." 

In studying the habits of Pittakys I have found that in many cases he has repub- 


153 Ross also contributed to Jahn’s Archiv fiir Philologie und Pddagogik, I, 1833, p. 437, 
No. 4, and sent copies to the Academy in Berlin. 

154 One may add to Paul Clement’s note on [ .G., 12, 987 (Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, p. 8), that a 
poor copy was published by Pittakys, L’ancienne Athénes, p. 487. As is usual in this volume, it 
is difficult to distinguish likely restorations from actual readings. ca 

155 Tt is not clear whether he means on the Acropolis or on the slope; but his second publication 
is more specific. 

156 T’ancienne Athenes, p. 151, and "Ed. ’Apy., No. 1869 (published in 1853). 

157 Hor the church, see below, p. 268. i 

158 Tf one will trace back the bibliographical indications he will find all the publications except 
that by Rangabé, of. cit., No. 2445 (= "Ed. *Apx., No. 1869). , 

159] find this identification already hinted in the pencilled notes in the copy of Rangabé’s 
volume now at the Institute for Advanced Study. 
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lished inscriptions previously published by him without reference but making some 
tacit correction. This would indicate that Anpnrpiov is the correct reading in the 
second line, favored also by the association of the names Anprjrpios and Pidwv. But 
one would naturally expect this, the easier reading, to appear in the earlier copies, 
and the parallel of J.G., II’, 8479, favors Anpntpieds. The matter remains uncertain, 
and for the present I suggest that the correct text for I.G., 17,8480 (= 13001 y1s 
@itwv | Anunrpe[— —], the name in line 2 being either patronymic or ethnic. Any 
connection with the monument (also lost) now published as 1.G., Il’, 7234, remains 
equally uncertain. One may perhaps consider, in relation to these documents, a some- 
what similar fragment (now lost) published by Pittakys, L’ancienne Athenes, p. 268. 


100 (Plate 63). Upper left corner of a grave monument of Pentelic marble, with 
pedimental top, found on November 1, 1938, during the demolition of a modern house 
southeast of the market square and west of the Penathenaic Way (Q 21). 


Height, 0.22 m.; width, 0.265 m.; thickness, 0.106 m. 
Height of letters, 0.156 m. 
Inv. No. I 5596. 


init. saec. III p. 
"Exvyovn Evzép [ov | f--------- ] 
éy Mupwovrv[rys | [--------- ] 


The pediment shows that another name, probably that of Epigone’s husband, 
should be restored at the right. 

This inscription was seen and copied by K. 5S. Pittakys, L’ancienne Athénes 
(Athens, 1835), p. 150, in a ruined church which was close to the sanctuary of 
Aglauros. August Mommsen, Athenae Christianae (Leipzig, 1868), p. 15, No. 1, 
‘dentified this church with “Ayos Nuxédaos (No. 1 on his plate). Actually, it is the 
same church which Pittakys ("E¢. “Apx., No. 1869) called “Ay. ‘EXévn, *° a name 
probably inferred by him, for in his book he says that there he read “le nom de la 
belle Heléne sur un piédestal qui probablement soutenait sa statue.” 

Pittakys’ text runs: 

EMITONHETIIOPOT 
EKMTPINOTNTON 


One should not suppose that in Pittakys’ time the inscription was preserved in 
better condition than it is today, for his habit in L’ancienne Athénes of restoring 
texts without indicating the restorations, except in rare cases, is well known. This is 
apparent here also in the erroneous ending of the demotic, perhaps the result of con- 


160 Cf. Mommsen, op. cit., p. 81, note *, who was not able to locate it, and above, p. 267. 
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fusion with such demotics as éx Muppwovciwr, e ‘Auakavtéwr, etc., and it is possible 
that a typographical error has further muddled what Pittakys intended as é« Mupt- 
vouvtiwv. The text has been neglected by later editors and does not appear in Kou- 
manoudes, “Arrikys éemvypadat eitvpBvot, or in either edition of the Corpus of Attic 
inscriptions.*** 

Euporos, the father of Epigone, is possibly the same as Evzopos Atoxdéous €x 
Muppu(votrrys), ephebos in 163/4 (/.G., II’, 2086, line 64). I think he is the son of 
Avoxdns “AdeEdvdpov (é€k Mupwotvrys), who was prytanis of Aigeis in 138/9 (1.G., 
II’, 1765, line 36). This Diokles was preceded in the list of prytaneis by ’AAé€avdpos 
‘H\wodaépov (€k Mupiovrvrns), who apparently was a member of the same family, and 
who was (I believe) the father of Diokles serving as prytanis for a second time along 
with his son. It is not clear what his relationship is with the family of “Ahé£avdpos 
‘Eppetov (€k Mupwovvrns) who was prytanis in 182/3 (Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 48, 
No. 11, line 46), though through him he is tied to the family of “Eppetas Zwoipov €x 
Mup(pwovrrns), ephebos in 169/70 (J.G., II’, 2097, line 55). Earlier there was an 
"A€EavSpos MyvodSdpov (éx Muppwovrrns) zakoros of Aphrodite Hagne in Delos 
shortly after 118/7 B.c. (Insc. Délos, 2284, line 3, and 2260, line 9 [member of a 
known family] ) ; there was also an “AdéEavdpos ’Ayaboxhéovs ey Mupwovrrys, known 
from a columnar grave monument of the second or first century before Christ (/.G., 
II’, 6912 A). These were perhaps ancestors of Alexandroi of Roman times. 

Surprisingly enough, Epigone does not appear as a feminine name of Athenians 
in Attica,’ except in J.G., II’, 7588, where Boeckh’s emendation of the erroneous 
copies of Fourmont and Pococke has been accepted though Boeckh had himself 
expressed doubts." 

I have pondered the possibility of identifying / nell 7 Ocoee Withee lcmtcs. 
published here, but various considerations militate against this interpretation." Since 
the identification of the two monuments is not proved, and since Boeckh’s restoration 


161 This is only one of a number of cases of neglect of inscriptions read by Pittakys, a neglect 
which dates back to the time of Le Bas. After systematic search I have been able to identify many 
inscriptions from L’ancienne Athénes which are not in the Corpus, or are in the Corpus without 
reference to Pittakys, or are published from Pittakys’ copies but considered lost while in fact the 
stones are in the Epigraphical Museum and have been published elsewhere in the Corpus under 
other numbers. I hope to deal with these texts at another time. me, : 

162 It was the name of women living in Athens, but of foreign origin: LG, 113, 95574. 9508 

"Enrydva), 9559, and 9749, all of Roman date. 
168 Koumanoudes, op. cit., No. 2830, rejected it, while Dittenberger, 7.G 111; 20512 considered 
it almost certain. haw 

164 The place of finding noted by Fourmont (“ Athenis prope Ecclesiam Sanctae Irenes i is 
not important. The great obstacle to the identification is that neither Fourmont nor Pococke copied 
the second line, and that Fourmont represents in his drawing of the pediment an object which 
looks to be a cista of Isis and which is not on our monument (cf. A. Conze, Die attischen Grab- 


reliefs, No. 2145). 
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[E] meydvn e& “TB<a> [dav] is not satisfactory,” one might venture to read, tentatively, 
(E]avyévn ér(Gv)vB. Such an explanation is supported by the horizontal lines in 
Fourmont’s copy (MIFONHETYBB); one for the abbreviation of the word e7av 
and the others for the numeral (unless these dashes are remains of a preceding line). 
Pococke’s copy has WITONHE=TBE.”” If the position of the demotic after the name 
be allowed, one might read [’E]mvyovn éZu<m>e[ raudvov]. Admittedly, neither of these 
two suggested solutions for the text is wholly satisfactory. 
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INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


16° One does not expect the demotic immediately after the name of the woman. 
166 See C.1.G., I, 943, and 1.G., IT, 2051. 
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HERODOTOS AND THE ABACUS 


T is perhaps natural to assume that Herodotos, like his contemporaries,’ used an 
abacus for calculations.” When his calculations are correct,’ however, it is impos- 
sible to trace the steps by which they were made and so to determine the means used in 
the calculation. But where he gives us both an incorrect solution and the material for 
the correct solution, it is possible not only to check his results but also to show the 
means he used to arrive at them. 

Of six such calculations where Herodotos provides an apparently incorrect solu- 
tion, only three show arithmetical error. The other three are: I, 32, where it is not 
Herodotos’ arithmetic that is at fault, but his understanding of the calendar ;* V, 52, 
where a part of the material which he gave has dropped out of the text and so leaves 


1 Herodotos himself (II, 36, 4) speaks of the Greek method of counting with pebbles in what 
must be vertical columns and so presumably a form of abacus: ypappata ypddovar kai AoyiLovrar Wyporor 
"BAAnves pev ard tov dpiotepav émt ra Seka pépovtes tHv xeipa. Aischylos’ phrase év ydw réyew (Aga- 
memnon, line 570) seems also to refer to an abacus. Two calculating references in Aristophanes, 
Vespae, suggest the physical form and use of the abacus: 

lines 332-3 7 847a AiOov pe roinoov ef’ od / Tas xorpivas apiOnodow. 

lines 656-7 Kai rpGrov pev Adyioat davAws, py Wrpors, GAA’ Gard yeipds, / TOV Pdpov. 

The stone slab used to count the votes in the courts is mentioned in Aristotle’s Constitution of the 
Athenians, 69. The use of pebble-counting for calculations too difficult to be done in the head (on 
the fingers) is also suggested by the fourth-century comedy-writer Alexis (Athenaios, 117 c-e) and 
by Demosthenes (XVIII, 229). The abacus is mentioned by Lysias (fr. 50 Thalheim) : per’ éBaxiov 
8& Kal tpareCiov mwAdv éavtdv. As early as the sixth century Solon is supposed to have compared 
tyrants’ men to the pebbles of an abacus: 

Diogenes Laertios, I, 59 fdeye 88 rods tapa Tots Tupdvvors Svvapévous mapamAnoious civar tais Ynpors 

rais émt Tov Loyicpdv. Kal yap éxelvov Exdoryv wore pev Trew onpatvew, ToTe 8 TrTw* Kal ToUTwY ToOvs 

rupdvvous more pev exaoTov peyay ayewv Kat Napmpor, Tote S€ aripov. 
Much the same analogy occurs in Polybios, V, 26. 

2 The beginnings of “alphabetic” arithmetic (see, for example, T. L. Heath, M anual of Greek 
Mathematics [Oxford, 1931], pp. 28-32) can not be determined, since the date of the introduction 
of alphabetic numerals is still in dispute. Earlier authorities (see, for example, Nagl in P. W., R.E., 
Suppl. III, cols. 11-12) dated their first use to the fourth century B.c. or later, but the most recent 
work on this subject (M. N. Tod, B.S.A., XLV, 1950, p. 137), reminds us that whatever the 
significance and purpose of I.G., I’, 760, may be, it undoubtedly does use alphabetic symbols as 
numerals and that it must be dated by its letter-shapes to the fifth century B.c. But the continued, 
almost universal, use of the acrophonic numerals through at least the fourth century B.c., as well as 
the continuing references to the use of the abacus, makes it unlikely that alphabetic numerals were 
sufficiently well-established in the fifth century to have allowed the development of “alphabetic” 
arithmetic. 

8 Simple addition and multiplication seem to have caused him no difficulty. See the correct 
calculations in VII, 89, 184; VIII, 2; IX, 28. 

4 Once it is assumed that months are uniformly 30 days long and that an intercalary month was 
added every other year, it is arithmetically correct to conclude that the number of days in 70 years 
is 360 x 70 plus 30x35 or 25,200 plus 1,050, which equals 26,250. 
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us short of his totals;° and VIII, 48, where the probability is that one number has 
dropped from our text.’ In the other three passages, our material is almost certainly 
complete, the text appears to be sound, and the errors can be shown to be arithmetical. 
It is to these that we must look for enlightenment on Herodotos’ arithmetical means 
and methods. 


II, 142: the problem is how many years are represented by the 341 kings of 
Egypt. Herodotos calculates as follows: “ 300 generations of men make 10,000 years, 
for three generations of men are 100 years. Of the other 41 generations, which are 
over and above the 300, the number of years is 1340. Thus in 11,340 years they said 
there was no god in human shape.” The material is given for the correct solution 
(11,366% years) both in formula and by example: three generations equal 100 years, 
so 300 generations will be 100 x 100 years or 10,000 years (i.e., 300 divided by 3 
equals 100; 100 x 100 is 10,000). It is to be noted that Herodotos does not treat 341 
as one number but breaks it down into two parts before dividing and multiplying, so 
that the final result is obtained by adding the two results. It is in the second part, 
the 41 generations, that the mistake occurs. But if Herodotos had continued to use 
the same method here as for the 300 generations, it is difficult to see where his par- 
ticular error could enter: 41 + 3 is 13%; 13% x 100 is 1366%. Motivated perhaps by 
the desire to avoid the fraction two-thirds, which adds still another stage to the calcu- 
lation, Herodotos apparently thought it easier to multiply 41 by 337%. As we do this by 
simple arithmetic the solution is still 136673. How did Herodotos do it? 


30x41 is 1230 
3x41 is 123 


eel 


1353 


This is correct; then %4 x 41 is 13 plus (the fraction here may be disregarded as being 
less than a year). And it is here, and only here, that Herodotos could have made the 
mistake which gave him 1340 as a answer. He subtracted the 13 from 1353 instead 
of adding it, obtaining 1340 instead of 1366. This mistake shows his lack of complete 
sureness in dealing with fractions and does more than anything to explain why he 
wished to avoid the fraction two-thirds in the other method. The reason for his cof- 
fusion between addition and subtraction in this case is less certain. It seems likely 


® Not only the fact that Herodotos’ itemized stathmoi and parasangs do not add up to his totals 
but also the absence of the parasang figure for Matiene and geographical accuracy demand an inser- 
tion like that proposed by de la Barre and transposed by Stein. Cf. W. W. How and J. Wells, 4 
Commentary on Herodotus, II (Oxford, 1936), p. 23. 

® See the note on this passage in How and Wells, of. cit. For our purposes it is immaterial 
whether Herodotos wrote dAdat Svo0 Kat Séxa véees (van Herwerden) or ddAdAa i vées (Cobet). The 
insertion is made not so much to save Herodotos’ arithmetic as to bring the Aiginetan squadron into 


second place as far as numerical strength is concerned or to identify an Aiginetan squadron of ten 
with that mentioned by Aischylos. 
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that, having arrived at the 1353 and the 13, he was unconsciously seduced by the 
rightness of the round number and so subtracted to get 1340. There may also have 
been in his mind, if he had tried finding the multiple of three nearest to 41 for the 
other method, the strong feeling that from his first product he must subtract one- 
third of the multiplicand, i. e., 423 is 14; 14 x 100 is 1400; 1400 — 33% is 1366%. 
When he changed methods, that feeling, out of context though it was, may have 
continued to influence him into subtracting rather than adding. 

That this calculation and mistake were made on the abacus still requires proof. 
The fact that this was the type of mistake which I frequently made when first experi- 
menting with the abacus is no proof, since Herodotos, whether merchant or plain 
citizen, must have been more skilled. My similar mistakes only suggested how Hero- 
dotos could have arrived at his result, whatever the reason. Only if the use of the 
abacus can be proved in the other two cases do we have a presumption that an abacus 
was also the scene of this mistake. 


VII, 187: the problem is how many medimnoi, of 48 chointkes each, will 5,283,220 
men, each consuming a choinix a day, eat in one day. Herodotos’ solution is 110,340 
medimnot. The correct solution may be obtained as follows: 


110067 plus 
48|5283220 
48 


As Schweighaiiser 7 pointed out, Herodotos has mistaken the penultimate remainder 
(340) for the true quotient. Having correctly divided the 528 myriads by 48, he set 
down the solution: 110,000. This method of breaking down the problem into two 
stages was seen in the previous calculation (341 generations taken as 300 and 41). 
The choice of what to add to that first solution from the second calculation is neither 
difficult nor confusing in our paper-and-pencil system. We must try it on the abacus ; 
but first let us look at the third mistake. 


III, 89-95: the problem is more complex. Of the twenty Persian satrapies, 
nineteen paid the greater part of their tribute in silver, for which the standard was 
the Babylonian talent; the twentieth satrapy paid in gold dust, for which the standard 


7 4d loc. Cf. R. W. Macan, Commentary on Herodotus VII-I1X (London, 1908), ad loc. and 
How and Wells, op. cit., II, pp. 213-214. 
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was the Euboic talent. The Babylonian talent has 70 * Euboic minas.’ The tributes of 
the nineteen satrapies are added together and converted from Babylonian talents to 
Euboic (9540 talents). Unfortunately, Herodotos does not record the total of Baby- 
lonian talents before conversion to the Euboic system, so there is no immediate check 
on the ratio of 60:70. Nor is there any guarantee either that his arithmetic is correct 
as far as the addition goes or that he added in all the items that he lists.*° But wherever 
we can check him fairly (see note 3 above), Herodotos’ addition seems to be unim- 
peachable, and only if it is impossible to trace the steps which he took in his calculations 
can we assume that he omitted one or more items. The nineteen items add up to a 
total of 7740 Babylonian talents. Since each Babylonian talent equals 70 Euboic minas 
and each Euboic talent equals 60 Euboic minas, it is necessary to multiply 7740 by 70 
and divide the product by 60 in order to get the Euboic talents from the Babylonian. 
70 x 7740 is 541,800. We know from the two previous problems that it was Hero- 
dotos’ practice to break down his problem into stages. So we shall set it up as follows, 
taking only the myriads first: 


marae ae 
60|540000 60/1800 


In adding what should have been the two quotients, Herodotos has again taken the 
quotient from the myriad division and added to it not the other quotient nor any re- 
mainder but the dividend from the first stage of his operations, 7. e. 540." How this 


8 Although Reizke’s (Th. Mommsen, Rom. Miinzwesen (Berlin, 1860), pp. 23-24) conjecture 
to add éxr xaé (making the Babylonian talent equal to 78 Euboic minas) is usually accepted (cf. 
How and Wells, op. cit., I, pp. 281-282) there is no good textual reason for any insertion at all. 
And as far as actual knowledge of the Babylonian weight system is concerned, there is no certainty 
that would exclude this ratio of 60:70 (cf. O. Viedebantt, “‘Forschungen zur Metrologie des 
Altertums,” Sdchsische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Abh. Phil.-Histor. K1., XXXIV, pp. 114- 
115). Most efforts to define the various weight systems are complicated by often desperate 
attempts to derive all the ancient Mediterranean systems from one particular one by various and 
extremely refined adjustments. Cf. C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, P.W., R.E., Suppl. HI, cols. 588-592. 
For a bibliography of interpretations on this passage of Herodotos and for a typically involved 
explanation, see Viedebantt, op. cit., pp. 114-120. There seems to be no need here to rehearse the 
various interpretations, since it is our aim to show that, traced to its source, the difficulty can be 
dismissed as an error in arithmetical operations. 

° Herodotos does not state the elementary fact that any talent has 60 minas in its own system, 
so that the Babylonian talent has 60 Babylonian minas and the Euboic talent has 60 Euboic minas. . 

10 Tt is the contention of those who change the ratio to 60:78 (and of at least one who does not 
i.e. Viedebantt, loc cit.) that the 140 talents of the fourth satrapy which were used to support tae 
cavalry (III, 90, 3) were not included in the total of Babylonian talents which came to Dareios 
(Mommsen, loc. cit.; Lehmann-Haupt, loc. cit.) With a total of 7600 Babylonian talents at the 
ratio of 60:78 they obtain a total of 9880 Euboic talents and point with triumph to the one manu- 
script (S') which shows 9880 in rasura. But since this one reading can have been reached by a 
copyist subtracting the gold talents given by Herodotos (4680) from his total (14560), it is no 
evidence of MS tradition (Viedebantt, loc. cit.). ; 


11 This does not explain what appears to be a mistake in addition. Adding 9540 and 4680 
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was a possible and even an easy thing to do must be explained with reference to 
calculation with an abacus. 


Ancient references to the use of the abacus (see note 1 above) combine with 
extant examples ” to illustrate its form and use. It must have columns vertical to the 


(which should give 14220), Herodotos writes: ‘“‘when all these are added together the total in 
Euboic talents collected for annual tribute to Dareios was 14560. Letting go what is less than these 
(talents), I do not count it.” Since nothing less than a talent is involved in the two factors men- 
tioned, it is my conviction that what we have here is not a mistake in arithmetic but the inclusion 
of various tributes-in-kind converted into their cash value: 360 white horses (90, 3); fish and 
grain from Egypt (91, 2-3) ; 500 eunuchs (92, 1). For the true total Herodotos must have included 
these items. Presumably he, or his source, reckoned each in talents or parts of a talent and added 
them to get something more than 340 talents (the difference between 14220 and 14560). The 
excess was then dropped to keep the round number. 

22 All of the following have been called abaci, not always with complete justification, and 
certainly without regard for the possibility that there may have been different types of abaci. Until 
the functions of the Greek abacus are more clearly understood, they must be studied as a group, 
Such scanty publication as most of them have enjoyed leaves much to be desired in the way of 
details. Mr. E. Vanderpool and Mr. M. Mitsos have kindly examined stones in Athens and Oropos 
in order to answer my questions. 


1) I.G., II*, 2777. Pentelic marble. Length, 1.49m.; width, 0.754 m.; thickness, 0.045-0.075 m. 
Height of letters, 0.012-0.016m. A set of 11 lines are bisected by a middle line; at the intersection 
of the middle line and third, sixth, and ninth lines there is an X; at the right end of the stone is a 
set of five lines; on the top surface along three edges of the slab are rows of numerals, one row at 
each edge; one row reads? FXPHRAMFICTX; the two others omit the first two signs. See the drawing 
in J.G. or in Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. Abacus. 

2) 1.G., 1I?, 2778. Pentelic marble. Length, 0.76 m., width, 0.75 m.; thickness, 0.085 m. Height 
of letters, 0.004 m. Mutilated at left. No mention of lines. A row of numbers: [M]XPHPAMFOC.. 

3) I.G., II? 2781. Pentelic marble. Length, 1.19m.; width, 0.49 m. ; thickness, 0.075 m. Height 
of letters, 0.022-0.013m. On the surface, along one edge, are the numbers :XPHPAPFTIC. Below 
the numbers are six circles of various sizes. 

4) *Apy. ’E¢., 1925-1926, pp. 44-45, no. 156. White marble. Length, 1.28m.; width, 0.78 m. ; 
thickness, 0.085 m. Height of letters, 0.025-0.029 m. Five lines perpendicular to one short side; 11 
lines perpendicular to long sides; small semi-circles at either end of the 11-line group and also of 
the five-line group, attached in each case to the end line at its middle section; X’s at the center of 
the third, sixth, and ninth lines in the 11-line group. A row of numbers along one short side: 
XPHPAPFICT X. 

5) Ibid., no. 157. White marble slab with rim; right end lost. Length, 0.80 m. ; width, 0.64 m. ; 
thickness (including rim), 0.12m. Height of letters, 0.022 m. Four lines preserved perpendicular 
to long sides ; a row of numbers: MTFXPHRAM,.. . 

6) Ibid., no. 158. Uninscribed white marble slab with rim. Length, 1.305 m.; width, 0.645 m.; 
thickness, 0.163m. On center of slab, 11 lines, and perhaps 11 lines in opposite corners. 

7) Ibid., no. 159. Uninscribed white marble fragment. Two lines preserved. 

8) Ibid., no. 160. Uninscribed white marble fragment. Group of five lines preserved; also 
two other lines. . 

ae leGe Lies 282 (Minoa). Two fragments of marble, broken on all sides ; columns marked 
off by lines; at top of each column, a number, e. g. XFH etc. 
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user (Herodotos, II, 36), unmarked pebbles which may be moved from column to 
column (Diogenes Laertios, I, 59: Polybios, V, 26); and it is thought of as stone 
(Aristophanes, Vespae, 332). The extant examples of what may be abaci are perhaps 
naturally of stone, except for the casually converted roof tiles,"* but otherwise vary 
considerably in their form. The only thing which all thirteen examples have in 
common is a flat surface. Ten have a row or rows of numbers, but three,“* which are 
otherwise almost identical with some of the ten, have no trace of numbers. Seven have 
a group or groups of lines which form columns, but six ® are either not sufficiently 
preserved to show lines or definitely do not have them. There is always the possibility 
that either numbers or lines were painted in and are no longer visible, but whether or 
not that is the case there is certainly the possibility that we are here dealing with at 
least two different kinds of abacus. This latter possibility may be fruitfully pursued 
through a consideration of the relative position of lines and numbers on those abaci on 
which both appear. On only one of these (No. 9 in note 12) do the numbers stand 
at the head of columns and thus label them. In the others the columns are unlabelled 
and in this respect similar to the modern oriental abacus." A simple problem in 
addition will show the operation of the two types: 


10) I.G., XII, 5,99 (Naxos). Secoma with a row of numbers: XPHRAPETIC. 

11) 1.G., IX, 1, 488 (Akarnania). Numbers: MPXFHP.. . 

12) B.S.A., XXVIII, 1926-1927, pp. 144-145. Two edge fragments with center missing 
eae lines might have been). A row of numbers along two opposite sides: MF XPH PAM MAPt & 
TOCX. 

13) Furtwangler u. Reichhold, Gr. Vasenmalerei, II, p. 142. The so-called Darius vase. Tabie 
with letters: MYH DPO< T. Pebbles in columns below. Accountant with tablet seems to be recording 
sums done in columns on table. Cf. Heath, op. cit., p. 49; Tod, B.S.A., XVIII, 1911-1912, p. 124. 


18 These roof tiles (J.G., II?, 2779-2780) with their rows of scratched numbers can only be 
informal imitations of the “ regular models,” and do not shed further light on the more complete 
stone abaci. 

14Nos. 158-160 from the Amphiareion (Nos. 6-8 in note 12) have no numbers inscribed ; 
although two of these are only fragments, the other appears to be complete. 

15 7.G., I1*, 2781 (No. 3 in note 12) has only circles and no columns. No. 10 is a measure table ; 
No. 12 is not preserved where the lines usually are; Nos. 2, 11, and 13, do not have lines. 

m1 Concerning the date of the oriental abacus, L. Carrington Goodrich, who kindly provided 
me with bibliography on the use of the Chinese and Japanese abaci writes in a letter, ““ A Chinese 
scholar, Li Yen, writing in Yenching Jo. 10, 2123-38 (in Chinese) a few years ago reports that the 
rules for reckoning with the abacus appear in Chinese books dated respectively 1274 1299, and 
1355. So it seems to have penetrated China during the Mongol period.” For the ‘workin of 
these abaci, see Dickson H. Leavens, “‘ The Chinese suan-p‘an,”’ Amer. Math. Mo., 27, April 1020; 
C. G. Knott, “The Abacus in its Historic and Scientific Aspects,” reprinted and abridged from 


Trans. of the Asiatic Soc. of Japan, 1886, in E. M. Horsburgh, Modern I 
iH Man seaman rca gh, Modern Instruments and Methods of 
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No. 9 Modern Oriental 
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(For ease of representation vertical lines are omitted: those separating the columns 
in the ancient example; and the wires on which the beads are strung in the modern 
abacus.) Both abaci are set up with the number 2784 (XXIFHHPAAAIIII).” The 
number 1427 (XHHHHAAMI) is to be added. No. 9, like all those from ancient 
Greece, has removable pebbles, so that only those actually required for the particular 
calculation appears in the columns. The modern abacus has five beads on each of the 
wires in the lower section, each bead representing one unit in that decimal position, and 
two in the upper section, each representing five of the units below; ** those in use are 
pushed to the middle bar. Let us add 1427, taking the modern abacus first and 
remembering to start at the left (Herodotos, Il, 36; cf. bibliography for modern 
methods in note 16). 1(000) is added to 2(000) ; 4(00), added to 7(00), gives 
11(00) and so requires the addition of another unit in the thousand column; 2(0) 
and 8(0) mean a similar shift, as do also 4 and 7. The completed sum appears as 


follows: 
° fe} (eo) ° ° 
(e) ° ° (e) 
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Since on each wire there are the equivalent of 15 units, often the addend may simply 
be added on in beads, and the then visible total may be resolved. But it is more 
efficient to do part of the operation mentally, saying 4 and 7 are 11, so that one bead 
35 added in the column to the left and only one retained in this particular column. 


17 When money is in question the unit sign for a drachma (+) is used; for non-monetary 
representation, the unit is usually a simple stroke. Cf. M. N. Tod, B.S.A., XVIII, 1911-1912, p. Iz. 
18 This is the Chinese type; the Japanese abacus has only four unit-beads and one “ five -bead. 
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With the ancient abacus No. 9 we take the addend in Greek numbers (XHHHH 
AAMII) and add a pebble for each of these symbols in the appropriate columns: 


Addition Resolution 
p ae i eee le gs Le | Ed ad Th bata Ad ph 
(e) (eo) [e) O° oe) ie) (o) O° ° ° 
[e) O° (eo) (e) (e) ° 
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1°) oO oe) 
° 
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The resolution moves from right to left thus: the six pebbles under | become one under 
P and one under |; the two pebbles under [ become one under A; the six under A 
become one under FP and one under A; the two under FP’ become one under H; the 
seven under H become one under [7 and two under H; the two under IF become one 
under X, thus making a total of XXXXHHAI. On this abacus each pebble stands for 
a symbol and no arithmetical adding need be done; one merely adds pebbles and then 
goes through removing sets of pebbles which are numerous enough to appear in the 
next larger column. The same principle is involved as in the columns of 10 divided 
into five units and two “ fives,” but it works in a more primitive fashion and requires 
no mental arithmetic such as we know the Greeks used (Aristophanes, Vespae, 656). 
But where the columns are not labelled, as is the case with the majority of extant abaci, 
the alternation of decimal and quinary columns would be confusing for this type of 
calculation. (The abaci with numbers but no lines seem to me to belong to the same 
category as No. 9; on these, pebbles may be arranged under the various symbols; 
pebbles may be added or taken away; and totals of the lesser units may be transferred 
to the larger units. It is this which the clerk on the Darius vase appears to be doing. ) 

Of the abaci with unlabelled columns, the most elaborate (No. 1 in note 12) has 
a middle line bisecting the group of 11 lines. This structural similarity with the 
modern abacus suggests that there was functional similarity as well, and that the 
columns were purely decimal with fives above and units below. The most recent 
discussions of the Greek abacus are by Nagl,"” who changed his views * concerning 
the operation of the abacus after the discovery of No. 9. Previously he had assumed ” 
that the middle line of the Salamis abacus (No. 1) divided the fives from the units 
in purely decimal columns. Then, forced, as he declares, by the abacus from Minoa 
(No. 9) to assume that this was the type of Greek abacus, he worked out methods of 


19 Sitzb. Ak. Wien., 177, 5; P.W., R.E., Suppl. III, s.v. Abacus. 
20 Sitzb. Ak. Wien., 177, 5, p. 28. 
*t Abhandl. zur Geschichte der Math., 1X, 1899, in Zeitschrift fiir Math. u. Physik. 
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calculation for the alternating decimal and quinary columns. In his example of 
multiplication * he shows the complexities of that system, which we can paraphrase 
here by doing Herodotos’ calculation of 33x 41 (II, 142). Nagi uses the form of 
the Salamis abacus but assumes that the columns were thought of as labelled like 
those on No. 9. We shall label the columns for the sake of clearness and follow Nagl 
in depicting the various stages by a sort of “ running abacus ”’; for ease of representa- 
tion the three rows of numerals will not be placed along the three edges as in the 
abacus but simply listed at the side. 


IPM iat x 1m X PH PAP I 
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a) 30x 40. Here Nagl would invoke the “ rule by position” of Archimedes :* “ The 
position of the product of two numbers is equal to the sum of their positions less one.” 
That is, the number 12 (positions 00 or Al) times 970 (positions 000 or HAI) gives 
a product position of 2 plus 3 minus 1 equals 4 (0000 or XHAI). The product of 1 
and 9 (the numbers in the first position of each factor) will be 9 and will be located 
in the 4th position (thousands or X). If the multiplier is 82 instead of 12, the product 
positions will still be 4 (X), and the product of 8x9 (the first numbers) will be 
found based on position 4 (X), but starting in position 5, i.e, 72(000) or MMMXX. 
In the combination quinary and decimal system this rule is modified * so that 33 
(AAAIII) and 41 (AAAAT) each have 3 positions (AM) ; 3 plus 3 minus 1 equals 5 
(HF'AM), so that the 2 of the 12 (3x4) will fall in the 5th column (H) on an 
abacus like No. 9; the 1 will fall in the 7th position (Xe sotheress (O}mxet (0) 
(AAA x AAAA) equals 1200 (XHH) and we shall place 1 pebble in the X column 
and 2 pebbles in the H column. 


b) 30x 1. The position rule is 3 plus 1 minus 1 equals 3 (AIA). Three pebbles 
22 Sitsh, Ak. Wien., 177, 5, pp. 56 ff. 


28 Ibid., pp. 49 ff.; Archimedes, yappirys III, ed. Heiberg, II, 240. 
24 Siteb. Ak. Wien., 177, 5, p. 54. 
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will go into the A column. The multiplicand has been completely multiplied by the 
first element of the multiplier. 


c) 3x40. The position rule is 1 plus 3 minus 1 equals 3. Two pebbles will go 
into the A column, and one into the H column. 


d) 3x1. The position rule is 1 plus 1 minus 1 equals 1; three pebbles will go 
into the | column. 


Total: the one pebble in the X column remains; the two and one in the H column 
are added; the three and two in the A column are replaced by one in the ' column; 
and the three pebbles in the | column remain. The product is XHHHEBIII (1353). 

Now let us try the same multiplication on the same abacus (No. 1), but treat 
it as if it were a modern abacus with the middle line dividing purely decimal columns 
into fives and units. Here we place both multiplicand and multiplier in the columns, 
making use of the X’s at the intersections of the third, sixth, and ninth lines with 
the middle line.** They can serve as helpful indicators like the movable pointer on my 
Chinese-type abacus. The multiplier will go in the columns at the extreme right; and 
the multiplicand may be placed so that the middle X marks its end. Where a number 
ends in one or more zeros and the columns are not labelled, some device of this sort 
is necessary to assure that one gets the full value of the number.” The product, by 
this system, will replace the multiplicand, and thus the middle X will mark its last 
position. Position, by this method, is determined by much the same rule as that used 
by Nagl, but here it is applied directly to the columns, or is, more accurately, a function 
of the columns. A two-position multiplier requires that the product be started in the 
first or second column to the left of the multiplicand, depending on whether the product 
of the first members in each factor is composed of one or two positions. In the case of 
a multiplicand 321 and a multiplier of 32, the product of the first two numbers is 9 
and so goes in the first column to the left; with 30 x 40 (as here) the product of the 
first digits is 12 and so begins in the second column to the left. Where the multiplier 
has three positions, the product will start in the second or third column to the left of 
the multiplicand, etc. 


The problem is set up thus: 


oe eg | ear ey 
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MULTIPLICAND MULTIPLIER 


25 These X’s occur on both No. 1 and No. 4 in note 12. 


26 This use of the X’s will be examined further in connection with problems in division. See 
below, p. 283. 
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For the sake of brevity and clarity the following figures will give only the section of 
the abacus in which the multiplicand, and the product into which the multiplicand is 
being converted, appear. In order to keep clear the distinction between product ard 
as yet unmultiplied multiplicand, I put a double line between. This would have been 
marked with another pebble by the Greeks. 
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a) 30x40 equals 1200. 


b) 3x40 equals 120. The first digit of the multiplicand, having been completely 
multiplied, can be replaced by the product, in accordance with the position-rule that 
a multiplier of one position requires that a two-position product begin one column 
to the left and replace the multiplicand with its second digit and that a one-position 
product simply replace the multiplicand. 


c) 30x1. The position-rule for a two-position multiplier where the product of 
the first digits occupies only one position places the three pebbles in the first column 
to the left of the multiplicand. 

d) 3x1. The multiplicand, completely multiplied, is replaced by the product. In 
the “tens ” column the five units are resolved to one “ five” in the upper section. The 
product is complete: 1353. 

Again, as with the example of addition, it is seen that the purely decimal columns 
with the middle line allow a technique that makes of the abacus a true calculating 
machine, whereas the quinary-decimal labelled columns can be used only as a score- 
board to record results or as a simple counting board. Unfortunately, Nagl has not 
given us an example of long division, but his suggestions as to how it should be handled 
show that for this he is obliged to use the columns as something more than a score- 
board. The dividend, he says,” must be placed in the columns and, while the multipli- 
cation of quotient by divisor is carried on in the head or on the fingers, the product 
is subtracted from the dividend in the columns. This supports our previous conclusion 
that labelled columns allow of no other calculations besides addition and subtraction 
and can only serve to record results. Nagl’s system, moreover, requires that each 


27 Siteb. Ak. Wien., 177, 5, p. 65. 
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quotient, as it is arrived at, be placed under whichever row of numerals has been 
left open for it; that quotient can not be collected in the columns and moved as a whole. 
It is on this point that we can once again establish contact with Herodotos, whose 
mistakes in long division require a method of calculation in which the quotient as a 
whole * is taken off columns in which the remainder is also shown, so that confusion 
between the two is possible. Being forced by Herodotos’ mistakes to use the purely 
decimal, unlabelled columns of the Salamis abacus (No. 1) for Herodotos’ calcula- 
tions, we must conclude that there were two kinds of abacus in use in ancient Greece. 
It is neither right nor necessary to assume that the Salamis abacus with its unlabelled 
and transected columns would be operated in the same way as the Minoa counting- 
board (No. 9) with its labelled columns. The latter is a scoreboard which is com- 
pletely adequate only for straightforward addition and subtraction of pebbles, but the 
former is a stream-lined machine for more complicated operations.” It is wrong, 
again, to assume that because the Greeks recorded numbers with a combination of 
the quinary and decimal systems that their abaci must have alternating quinary and 
decimal columns. What was convenient in the recording of numbers (to avoid as many 
as nine units in a row) was not necessarily convenient for the abacus. 

We shall therefore work out Herodotos’ problems and mistakes in long division 
on the unlabelled transected columns of the Salamis abacus. And in using it we must 
note that it was apparently made for monetary calculations, since all of the rows of 
numbers include the fractions of the drachma, and the one row which goes higher than 
1000 (X) has as its first figure the T (talent). There is nothing to have prevented 
Herodotos from using such a one, but it is perhaps more likely that he used something 
with M (myriad) substituted for T (such as Nos. 5 and 11 in note 12), without 
fractions added after the unit and with a simple unit sign (1) rather than the drachma 
sign (F). It may be mentioned in passing that for the addition of the contingents of 
the Persian army (VII, 184 ff.) the ten columns of the Salamis abacus would have 
been adequate only if they are interpreted as purely decimal, since on ten alternating 
quinary-decimal columns the top number possible is only 100,000. And ten columns 
seem to have been standard, if we are to judge from the three examples on which whole 
sets of lines are preserved (Nos. 1, 4, 6 in note 12). 

First, the problem of 5,283,220 Persian army personnel eating 5,283,220 
chointkes of grain a day. How many medimnoi does this represent, at 48 choinikes 
to the medimnos? As Herodotos writes it (VII, 187) the dividend is 528 myriads, 


* That is, the whole quotient of each of the two operations: the myriad division, and the 
division of what is less than a myriad. 

*° It may be noted here that Nagl’s explanation of the middle line (op. cit., p. 55) is not par- 
ticularly convincing: that the upper section may be used for a second calculation, and that the 


upper section may hold the product of an integral calculation while the fractional calculation is 
being carried on below. 
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3 thousands, 2 hundreds, and 2 decades. And as we saw good reason to think (08275) 
he broke the whole number down at least into 528 myriads and 3,220 before ive 
This is especially suitable to the Greek number system and the abacus, where fe 
number greater than the myriad has a number or symbol, so that this Harner ten 
in figures would be FFAAT'MMMXXXHHAA.® The myriads, like talents in mone- 
tary numbers, are treated as units. On the abacus they must also have been treated as 
units and divided in a separate operation. 


With the abacus set up for this problem, it should look as follows: 
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The whole dividend and divisor are recorded under the rows of numerals; in the 
columns the first dividend (528) is placed so that the middle X marks its end.” The 
divisor is also placed in the columns, since this juxtaposition of the two factors seems 
to increase the value of the abacus as an efficiently operating machine. 

The steps of the operation follow: * 


a) 4 goes into 5 with a remainder of 1; 4 pebbles are removed and 1 remains; 
the quotient of 1 is put in another column out of the way. There seems at first no 
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reason why it should not immediately be taken out of the columns and put under 
the row of numbers where the quotient will come out. But where, as here, there is 
room to keep the quotient on tap, it is better to do so, since the first quotient tried 
sometimes has to be reduced and so is not always final. As for the exact location of it 


20 Cf. M. N. Tod, B.S.4., XVIII, 1911-1912, p. 128, citing /.G., XI, 2, 203, B 1018 

811f myriads were always treated as units and dealt with separately, no dividend would ever 
have more than four positions, and so could always use one of the X’s as its base line and still 
leave room for the divisor, if not always for the quotient. 

22 As aids to understanding the figures, the following letters will be placed under the columns: 
+ for remainder ; d for dividend ; q for quotient. 
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in the columns, by the rule of position in division,®® the number of positions in the 
quotient is equal to the number of positions in the dividend minus the number of 
positions in the divisor plus 1. So here: 3 minus 2 plus 1 equals 2. The number of 
myriads in the quotient of 528 divided by 48 will have two positions. Here the X to 
the right is made use of as an end-limit for the quotient and the first figure of the 
quotient is put in the second column to the left of that X. 


b) The second figure of the divisor times the quotient: 8 x 1 equals 8. Subtract 
8 from 12 (which is part remainder and part dividend), leaving a remainder of 4: 
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c) The first remaining figure of the remainder-dividend combination divided by 
the first figure of the divisor: 4 divided by 4 equals 1, with no remainder. The four 
pebbles are removed, and one pebble, as the second quotient, goes into the second 
quotient column: 
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d) The second figure of the divisor times the second quotient: 8x 1 equals 8; 
eight pebbles are removed and there is no remainder. 
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The division of 528 myriads by 48 is complete. To clear the columns for the next 


stage of the division, the quotient (11 myriads) is taken out and put under the row 
Ac iaiMaP Xo tH RCA at 


of figures saved for the quotient: ; . 


Now we arrange the board for the division of 3220 by 48. Since 3220 ends with 
a zero (or empty position), the middle X serves to mark its true end. The position 


BB Opposite to that for multiplication. See Nagl, op. cit., p. 64. Of course, where the first number 
of the divisor will not go into the first number of the dividend, the quotient will have its first 
position empty. 
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rule (4 minus 2 plus 1 equals 3) requires that the quotient have three positions. The 
three columns marked off by the middle and righthand X may be used. 
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a) Since 4 will not go into 3, the first position of the quotient will be empty. 
4 will go into 30 seven times, but to avoid a false quotient we remember that 48 is 
nearer 50 than 40, so we try a quotient of 6; 6 x 4 equals 24; pebbles representing the 
24 may then be subtracted from the 30, leaving a remainder of 6, which will be added 
to the 2 of the dividend in the next column. (It may be easier to think of the 24 being 
subtracted from the 32, leaving a remainder of 8.) The quotient 6 is put in the second 
quotient column. 
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b) Second figure of the divisor times quotient: 8 x 6 equals 48; pebbles repre- 
senting 48 may be subtracted from 82, leaving a remainder of 34; this subtraction 
requires that one pebble from the column which has 8 be broken down into 10 for 
the column to its right, so that these two columns have 7 and 12. Then 4 from 7 leaves 
3; and 8 from 12 leaves 4. 
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It is at this point that Herodotos stopped, perhaps because he forgot and assumed 
that 060 rather than 340 was the remainder and so not worth worrying about.” It 
was still necessary to take the quotient from the columns to the row of figures saved 
for the quotient. According to the position rule, the quotient should have three posi- 
tions. Herodotos, forgetting that the first position of the quotient was empty, and 
laboring under the illusion that 060 was the remainder, simply took the three-position 
figure nearest to hand, 1. e. 340, which he added to the quotient row of numerals: 


24 With the X’s used to mark end limits of dividend and quotient there was no set place for 
either. A four-position dividend might use the right-hand X as its base line if the quotient were 
also to have four positions. With no set place for the quotient, confusion would be quite easy. 
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I think it is right to say that it was the emptiness of the first position in the 
quotient which confused Herodotos. The same situation occurs in III, 95, where he 
again avoids the true quotient with its empty first position in the second stage of 
division after the myriads have been disposed of. That is, Herodotos’ quotient (9540) 
consists of 9(000) from the myriad division and 540 as the quotient from the second 
part of the division. But the correct second quotient is 030. The problem was to 
divide 541,800 (i. e., 70 x 7740) by 60. The steps are as follows: 


a) 54 myriads divided by 60. Position rule: 2 minus 2 plus 1 equals 1. And if 
6 went into 5, the quotient would be in myriads. But since it does not, the quotient 
will not be in myriads, but in the next lower position, i.e., thousands. Nine is the 
correct quotient without any remainder, and so is immediately put in the quotient 
row of numerals: 
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b) Then, instead of clearing the board of the myriad dividend, Herodotos must 
have left the 54 and put down the 1800 wtih its end against the right-hand X, planning 
to put the quotient in the columns between the left-hand X and that in the middle, from 
which the dividend would almost immediately be divided up and removed. 6 will not 
go into 1, so the first position of a three-position quotient (4 minus 2 plus 1) will 
be left vacant. 
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c) 6 will go into 18, leaving no remainder, and the quotient of 3 will go into 
the second quotient column. Herodotos, then wishing to take out the quotient, ignored 
the 030 as a negligible remainder and took 540 (i. e., 54 rounded out to make a three- 
position quotient) to make the complete quotient : 9540. 
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The mistake in Herodotos, IJ, 142, of subtracting instead of adding need not be 
abacus-inspired, but since it also involves some confusion about the relation of the 
various factors with one another it too may be thought of as taking place on an 
abacus. There can, of course, be no guarantee that the particular motives and reasons 
assigned to Herodotos here were those responsible for his mistakes, but it does seem 


clear that an abacus of the Salamis type provides the most favorable set of circum- 
stances for those mistakes. 
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CORRIGENDA 


p. 4, line 38: read "Oadev (?). 
p. 5, line 41: read "Oa[Oev (?). 
p. 18, line 8 of S7: read ovn. 

p. 21, in the Index: read ‘Ayvias “Oa[Oev (?)]; read [Avo] davtos. 

p. 27, line 47: read eavrav. 

p. 37, at the beginning of the paragraph: for Line 1 read Lines 2, 42. 

p. 41: for Lines 59-60, 135-137 read Lines 59-60, 136-138; under item e for 
(169/8-156/5) read (ca. 173/2-161/0) ; in the last line of text, under item c, for 
(ca. 176/5-169/8) read (ca. 176/5-170/69). 

p. 42: under item e for (ca. 169/8-156/5) read (ca. 173/2-161/0) ; under items 
jand k for (159/8) read (164/3). 

p. 44: for Line 83 read Line 82. 

p. 46: at the top of the page, for Herakleitos read Asklepiades. 

p. 53, note 5: for typographical read clerical. 

p. 59, line 6 of the Greek text: for ay]a0et read ay|afet. 

p. 60, line 44: for dwawéoa read érratvéran. 

p. 71, line 2 of the first Greek text: for Sw[xparov read Lwxp|drov. 

p. 89, Col. I, third and fourth lines from the bottom: for “AwéA[@v — —] read 
"Amd [Awe — —]. 

p. 95, note on 170/69: for p. 35 read p. 38, note 28. 
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TERRACOTTA SCULPTURE AT CORINTH 
(PLATES 64-75) 


NCIENT literary tradition has thoroughly established the preéminence of 
Corinth as a center of both the invention and manufacture of the various types 

of terracotta embellishments for architecture, including terracotta sculpture. Oft 
quoted and most pertinent is Pliny’s statement,’ ‘““ Enough and more than enough 
has now been said about painting. It may be suitable to append to these remarks some- 
thing about the plastic art. It was through the service of that same earth that 
modelling portraits from clay was first invented by Butades, a potter of Sicyon, at 
Corinth. He did this owing to his daughter, who was in love with a young man; and 
she, when he was going abroad, drew in outline on the wall the shadow of his face 
thrown by a lamp. Her father pressed clay on this and made a relief, which he hard- 
ened by exposure to fire with the rest of his pottery: . .. . Some authorities state 
that the plastic art was first invented by Rhoecus and Theodorus at Samos, long 
before the expulsion of the Bacchiadae from Corinth, but that when Damaratus, who 
in Etruria became the father of Tarquin, king of the Roman people, was banished 
from the same city, he was accompanied by the modellers Euchir, Diopus and 
Eugrammus, and they introduced modelling to Italy. The method of adding red earth 
to the material or else modelling out of red chalk, was an invention of Butades, and 
he first placed masks as fronts to the outer gutter-tiles on roofs; these at the first 
stage he called prostypa (in low relief), but afterwards he also made ectypa (in high 
relief). It was from these that the ornaments on the pediments of temples originated.” ’ 
These inventions belong to the early archaic period of the first half of the seventh 
century, and it is to the same period that the Corinthian invention of the pediments 
of temples is to be dated, an invention ascribed to them by Pindar.* Dorpfeld has 
interpreted this line in Pindar as meaning that the Corinthians “invented burnt 
tiles, thus making a sloping roof possible,” * and this has been shown to be correct by 
the finding at Corinth, at the Isthmian Sanctuary of Poseidon and at Corinthian 
Perachora of identical series of baked clay tiles,* which must be among the earliest, 
if not the earliest, in Greece, dating from near the beginning of the seventh century B.C. 


1N.H., XXXV, 151-153. 

2H. Rackham, Pliny, N.H., Vol. IX in Loeb Classical Library. 

8 Ol., XIII, 29. See E. Lapalus, Le fronton sculpté en Gréce, Paris, 1947, pp. 66-70. 

41. T. Hill and L. S. King, Corinth, IV, i, Decorated Architectural Terracottas, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1929, p. 5. 

5S. S. Weinberg, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 197, n. 1 .4.4., XLII, 1939, p. 595. More of these 
tiles have been excavated during the summer of 1954 by Dr. Mary Campbell Roebuck (Hesperia, 


Hesperia, XXVI, 4 
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But no terracotta sculpture sufficiently early to support Corinthian claims has yet been 
found, nor do we have at Corinth much, if any, seventh century architectural sculp- 
ture, either in the form of antefixes with plastic heads, akroteria or pedimental figures. 
However, architectural terracottas do exist in sufficient quantity to show clearly the 
nature of Corinthian production,’ and the stylistic and technical criteria formulated 
by studying them have been used to show the Corinthian origin or inspiration of a 
good proportion of the known Greek architectural terracottas of the seventh century 
p.c.’ These same criteria, and the weight of the literary evidence, have also indicated 
that what terracotta sculpture is known from the seventh century, largely archi- 
tectural, is also Corinthian in origin or is the work of Corinthian craftsmen, perhaps 
carrying with them the fine Corinthian clay to use for the surface coating of the 
figures and the colors with which to decorate them.° 

While the literary evidence now skips to the fourth century B.C., when a wide- 
spread demand for Corinthian tiles is indicated particularly by inscriptional evidence,’ 
the sixth and fifth century industry in architectural terracottas is well documented 
by finds from Corinth itself,” and by comparison it has been possible to show beyond 
doubt that Corinth was one of the most important producers of architectural terra- 
cottas and exporters of them to all parts of the Greek world.”* With its products went 
its influence, and many local varieties are obviously imitations of Corinthian originals. 
Dr. Roebuck’s forthcoming publication in the second Corinth volume on architectural 
terracottas, together with the publication by Dr. Gladys Davidson W einberg of the 
unique “ Tile Factory ” found in 1940,” will define even more closely the character- 
istics of the Corinthian product and will furnish a solid core about which to collect 
the Corinthian exports. The “ Tile Factory,” which went into production in the 
mid-sixth century B.c. and was in use throughout the fifth century and into the early 
part of the fourth century, has produced an especially valuable collection of wasters 
and broken pieces; there are not only architectural terracottas but some architectural 
sculpture as well, besides the mass of other heavy fabrics. It is the sculpture only 
which concerns us here and in this category very little has as yet been published from 
Corinth. 


XXIV, 1955, pp. 147-157, pl. 62), who is preparing a second volume on the architectural terracottas 
at Corinth. It was she who first noted the parallel material from Perachora. The series at the 
Isthmus of Corinth was also excavated in 1954 by Professor Oscar Broneer (Hesperia, XXIV, 
Loo Poa lke); 

® Corinth, 1V, i, and the much larger group of material to be published in the forthcoming 
volume by Dr. Roebuck. 

7H. Payne, Necrocorinthia, Oxford, 1931, pp. 248-255. 

ATs Re EEA 

* For the collected material see H. Lattermann, B.C.H., XXIII, 1908, pp. 299-300. 

% Corinth, IV, i, and the forthcoming Corinth, IV, iii. 

11 Payne, op. cit., p. 255; E. D. Van Buren, Greek Fictile Revetments in the Archaic Period, 
London, 1926, pp. 23-29. 

12 Arch. Anz., 1942, cols. 143-144. 
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Besides the recent discoveries in the “ Tile Factory,” however, there have been 
accumulating slowly from all over the excavations at Corinth fragments of terracotta 
sculpture, almost all of them found since the publication in 1929 of the first volume on 
architectural terracottas.* In that volume were published ten fragments, all ap- 
parently from lateral sphinx akroteria.“* After twenty-five years there is now a far 
more representative group of terracotta sculptures and it is the purpose here to 
present a full catalogue of all the material found at Corinth through 1954, as well as 
to determine the characteristics of the Corinthian material which will help to recognize 
Corinthian exports and Corinthian influence.” 

Of the forty-eight items in the catalogue, thirty-five consist of single pieces or 
of pieces made up of several joined fragments, but the other thirteen items comprise 
sixty-six more fragments, or pieces made of joined fragments, which have been 
grouped together on the basis of similarity of fabric and technique. There are thus 
one hundred and one separate catalogued fragments, and twenty-five more non- 
descript and less significant bits have been left aside. Considering that the systematic 
investigation of the Corinth of the Archaic and Classical periods is yet to come, and 
that most of the digging done in these levels thus far has been largely of a chance 
nature,”* the collection is an impressive one. The promise for the future is great and 
there are in the find-spots of these pieces good indications of the areas in which more 
terracotta sculpture is to be found. 

The largest and most important single group of pieces was found in 1932 in a 


18 Corinth, IV, i. 

14 Tbid., pp. 113-114, Nos. M: 1-10; they were believed to belong to five separate akroteria. See 
below Catalogue Nos. 1, 34, 35 and 38. 

18 This study has been pursued since 1946, in Greece during the years 1946-1948, in the 
summer of 1950 and again in 1954-1955. I am indebted to successive Directors of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens for permission to work on the material and for the facilities 
afforded; the present Director, Dr. John L. Caskey, has granted permission for publication. From 
the photographic archives of the School also come prints of some of the objects, including the 
photographs in Plates 65, 8; 66, 10a; 71, 33 and 74, 8; the remaining photographs are by me. In this 
work I have had the invaluable assistance of Mr. George Kachros, Head Guard at Corinth, whose 
expert, trained eyes are responsible for many of the associations as well as some of the interpreta- 
tions of this material. I am especially indebted to Dr. Emil Kunze, Director of the German 
Archaeological Institute in Athens, for discussing terracotta sculpture with me at length, both at 
Olympia, where we examined the large and important collections, and at Corinth, where we examined 
the material published here. Many of his specific suggestions will be individually acknowledged 
below. M. Georges Daux, Director of the French School at Athens, very kindly permitted me 
to examine the terracotta sculpture at Delphi and provided photographs of many of the unpublished 
pieces. Unfortunately, two important collections of terracotta sculpture, those in the Akropolis 
Museum in Athens and in the Thebes Museum, were not yet available for study, but in the 
National Museum at Athens there are many pieces from Thermon and Kalydon and I am indebted 
to Mr. and Mrs. Christos Karouzou for permission to examine them. At Thermon itself I was 
able to study the large group of architectural sculptures from that site. 

16 G. R, Davidson, Corinth, XII, The Minor Objects, Princeton, 1952, pp. 3-4. 
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well (No. 3) located just beyond the southwest corner of the podium of Temple E.* 
From it came the sculptures catalogued under Nos. 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 16, 27, 30, 
33, 35 and 39, and very probably also Nos. 22, 23, 24, 25, 26 and 31,** in all twenty 
of the forty-eight catalogued items. Quantities of pottery also came from the well, 
and eight of the most representative of the inventoried pieces are shown in Plate 74.° 
They indicate a date around 500-490 z.c. for the fill of the well,” which would be the 
terminus ante quem for the terracotta sculptures found in it. It will be noted that in 
two instances, Nos. 7 and 27, only some of the fragments are from the well, while 
others, the major part in the case of No. 7 but only the large fragment of the base of 
No. 27, were found near the diagonally opposite corner of Temple E, in the southern 
part of the area west of the museum excavated in 1938/39." Here too the context 
was, at the latest, of the beginning of the fifth century B.c. In the case of No. 22 as 
well, fragments from Well 3 are associated with those found elsewhere; one of the 
pieces was found south of the museum, but not in significant context. Certainly the 
largest concentration of terracotta sculptures found thus far at Corinth is from the 
vicinity of Temple E, the further investigation of which should prove most profitable, 
for the material, some apparently in an unfinished state and including struts probably 
used only in the process of manufacture, most likely came from a workshop in the 
area, other debris of which may be found in wells near by. 

Next in importance is the group from the “ Tile Factory,” comprising Nos. 6, 19, 
40, 41, 43, 44 and 45. All of these must date within the period of use of the factory, 
i.e. from the mid-sixth to the early fourth century B.c.;*” some can be given a more 
precise terminus ante quem by their context. Nos. 19, 40 and 43 came from deposits 
or fills laid down before ca. 450 B.c. and can date any time before that. The fill in 
which No. 6 was found is of the second half of the fifth century; the other pieces came 
from fills laid down after 400 B.c. Thus a second area rich in terracotta sculpture has 
been revealed, and again there are good prospects for further finds in the area im- 
mediately to the south, where there are clear indications of still another kiln. 


17S. KE, Freeman in Corinth, I, ii, Architecture, Cambridge, Mass., 1941, p. 169. 

18 After their discovery in 1932, the fragments not immediately inventoried were stored in 
wooden trays. Some material found later was added to these trays, but in almost every case 
these latter had on them clear indications of their provenience. There can, therefore, be some 
slight doubt about the provenience of these last six items, but the strong likelihood is that they, too, 
came from Well 3. 

19 The pottery from the well which has been inventoried bears the numbers C-32-50 to C-32-60. 

20 Cf. H. Bloesch, Formen attischer Schalen, Bern, 1940, pl. 33, for the cups in the upper row. 

21S, S. Weinberg, A.J.A., XLIII, 1939, p. 595, fig. 4. 

22 Arch. Anz., 1942, cols. 143-144. I am greatly indebted to Dr. Gladys Davidson Weinberg 
who is preparing the publication of the “ Tile Factory,” for providing me with detailed information 
concerning the date of the context in which the various pieces were found at this site. She has 
also made many valuable suggestions concerning the techniques of manufacture of the terracotta 
sculptures. I am especially grateful for permission to publish these objects in advance of her 
own publication of the entire factory. 
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A considerable yield of terracotta sculpture fragments came from Professor T. L. 
Shear’s excavations in the great trench adjoining the Theater, possibly the site of the 
sanctuary of Athena Chalinitis.* These include a small fragment of a head (No. 4), 
excellent drapery fragments (Nos. 20 and 21), the dolphin akroterion (No. 32) and 
a piece of a sphinx akroterion (No. 36). Two excellent early archaic pieces (Nos. 
46 and 47) were recently found on Temple Hill among the debris of the early temple 
and the working chips of the later one,” thus suggesting a date before the middle of 
the sixth century B.c. Together with the excellent Corinthian pottery, they emphasize 
the need for a systematic excavation of Temple Hill. The only other item found in 
significant context is No. 15, from the Museum West area where it was found in a 
well filled by the middle of the fifth century B.c.° The remaining thirteen pieces 
came from late fill or, in a few cases, their exact provenience is unknown. 

It is thus clear that objective criteria show the Corinthian production of terra- 
cotta sculpture, as represented by these pieces, to be of sixth and fifth century date, 
with almost half belonging of necessity in the sixth century B.c. Subjective or 
stylistic criteria will give a more precise distribution of the sculpture through these 
two centuries, with some pieces possibly a little earlier or a little later. That one branch 
of the industry remained vigorous at least to the end of the fourth century B.c. is 
indicated by the hoards of terracotta votives, many of life size, from the Asklepieion. 
These were found in deposits dating from the last quarter of the fifth century to 
the last quarter of the fourth century B.c. Since this very large group has already 
been fully published,” and since it is not in the direct line of the sculpture being con- 
sidered here, it will not be included, but it must always be remembered that the 
production of such votives over many centuries (for the actual finds represent but a 
short period in the history of the sanctuary) must always have been a major prop to 
the terracotta industry because of the regular and somewhat predictable demand. 

Through the three or more centuries thus represented by the finds at Corinth, 
the technical processes in the manufacture of terracotta sculpture remained essentially 
unchanged and the same as those used in the production of architectural terracottas 
and other heavy fabrics. All of them were made together for a century and a half in 
the “ Tile Factory ” found in 1940; no doubt others produced the same variety of 
wares in the same and other periods. In all these products the local Corinthian clay 
was used in three different mixtures. In most sculptures the walls of the figures 
were built entirely, except for the surface coating, of clay with an admixture of a 


28 T 1. Shear, A.J.A., XXX, 1926, p, 449. 

I am indebted to Josephine Shear Harwood for making available to me the field notebooks of 
this excavation so that I might learn the context of the sculpture fragments found in the area. 

24M. C. Roebuck, Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, p. 153, pls. 60:14, Ol: g: 

25S. S, Weinberg, 4.J.A., XLIII, 1939, p. 596, figs. 7-9. 

26 C. Roebuck, Corinth, XIV, The Asklepieion and Lerna, Princeton, 1951,-pp) L135, 137; 

27 Thid., pp. 114-128, with a catalogue of 118 votives which includes only the better preserved 


examples. 
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refractory material, which seems uniformly to be grits of small crushed stones, 
probably a fine gravel, red, brown or black in color (20, Pl. 68; 45a, PI. heated ade 
75), rather than a grog of crushed pottery.” This was added to give the clay porosity 
and to decrease shrinkage.” The density of this admixture varies considerably and we 
have chosen to use the terms heavy, medium and light to describe the variation; in all 
the size of the grits themselves does not vary greatly, having been controlled by 
screening for a desired size. In the second type of mixture, however, the clay is 
evenly peppered with very fine black particles, probably much finer screenings of the 
same stone (34b, top side, Pl. 75). This mixture too is used for the main body of 
the walls, but not so often as is the mixture with heavy grits. In one instance (34b, 
Pl. 75) the wings have the core of clay with heavy grits, then a layer of a centimeter 
or more of clay with fine grits towards the outside, and finally the pure outer coating. 
Otherwise the two mixtures are found separately as the main body of the fabric; the 
admixture of fine grits is used in Nos. 1, 4, 5, 10, 16, 19 and 46. All the others have 
the fabric of clay mixed with coarse grits in varying concentration, with the exception 
of the reliefs Nos. 47 and 48 which are made of pure clay, and Nos. 6 and 15 which 
are only pieces of the outer coating which has flaked off the heavy backing. This fine 
outer coating constitutes the third kind of clay used, of fine texture well washed and 
very pure.” A layer of varying thickness covers the exterior of most of the pieces 
(45a, Pl. 73; 38, Pl. 75); in it the actual surface modelling was done and on it the 
painted decoration was applied.” Its peculiar qualities are responsible for the wonder- 
ful surface which characterizes the best Corinthian terracotta sculpture. Only in the 
case of the large snake (48, Pl. 70) does there seem to have been a slip over the 
surface; almost always it is this outer coating, smoothed and/or polished, which forms 
the finished surface of the sculptures to which paint is applied or which is left un- 
painted for the nude parts of figures. 


*8 Tt has been suggested that the source of these grits was the deposit of purplish shale that 
covers a large area on the west approach to Acrocorinth. 

29 For a description of the technical process, see C. F. Binns in G. M. A. Richter, Etruscan 
Terracotta Warriors (Metropolitan Museum Papers No. 6), New York, 1937, pp. 12-14. An 
excellent example of the mixture is to be seen in the foot of the warrior from Olympia (E. Kunze, 
V. Bericht iiber die Ausgrabungen in Olympia, Berlin, 1956, p. 115, fig. 47). 

80 See G. M. A. Richter, The Craft of Athenian Pottery, New Haven, 1923, p. 2. 

31 Dr. Hetty Goldman refers to this (Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 443) as a “ slip from 0.002-0.006 m. 
thick” but I have avoided using that term to prevent confusion with the more usual use of the 
term slip for a very thin coating of a fine clay wash used as a slip or brushed on, as on the Metro- 
politan Museum head (Richter, A.J.d., LII, 1948, p. 333). Such a slip is almost completely absent 
from Corinthian terracotta sculpture and its absence is one of the criteria for recognizing the 
Corinthian product. A white slip is found on many of the Asklepieion votives, apparently employed 
as a cheaper means of getting a good surface coating (C. Roebuck, Corinth, XIV, p. 115). 

* E. Kunze and H. Schleif, ///. Bericht tiber die Ausgrabungen in Olympia, Berlin, 1939 
Bs eu as 105. A superb example is the Olympia warrior; cf. Olympiabericht V, p. 115, fig. 47, 
pls. 64-73. 
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In all cases, the raw material used was most probably the fine light Corinthian 
clay which abounds in thick layers below the conglomerate shelves that form the 
terraces mounting from the coastal plain to the base of Akrocorinth.** Under varying 
conditions of firing, however, the terracotta fabric seen in the Corinthian sculpture, 
as in the architectural terracottas and heavy wares, ranges from a very light color, 
almost white, to deep brick reds. The variations in a single piece of sculpture may 
also be wide, depending on the varying thickness of the walls, on the provisions made 
for even distribution of heat through the pieces as well as in all parts of the kiln. It is, 
therefore, difficult to characterize the appearance of the Corinthian product by color 
alone. The exterior layer of fine clay bakes most often either to an even buff tone, 
light or medium, or has a greenish cast; thirty-two of the forty-eight catalogued 
sculptures have a buff surface, five of them light buff, while fifteen are greenish buff. 
The buff color may sometimes have a pink tinge; the greenish buff when very light 
looks light gray and sometimes has a cream tint; one piece has an almost yellow hue. 
When the mixture with fine grits is used for the walls it usually bakes to a buff or 
greenish buff color, rather light in tone, and in a few cases has a pink or reddish 
streak in the core, but in the case of the very thick fabric of No. 1 the color varies 
from pink to a brick red. The clay with coarse grits also is most often buff or greenish 
buff near the surfaces and becomes pink or red at the core, but frequently the whole 
fabric, except for the surface coating, is pink or red, and in No. 25 has an orange 
tinge.** 

As has often been noted, terracotta sculptures were usually built up in several 
sections which were then joined and the whole bonded together by bringing the fine 
outer coating of clay over the joints.” This was the case with the one large group 
from Corinth still somewhat well preserved, the Amazonomachy pediment (8, PI. 
65),°° and the same methods can be observed in the more fragmentary pieces. Just as 
the Amazonomachy group was built up on a base or platform of its own (Pls. 65, 66, 
74, 75),*" several sections of which would have carried the entire pedimental decora- 


88 The “ Tile Factory ” is just below the first terrace, outside the north city wall that ran above 
the conglomerate shelf, and so it was close to the clay deposits. A little farther to the west, in a 
similar position, there are clear traces of another kiln, and still another has been exposed by erosion 
near the northwest corner of the ancient city. The Potters’ Quarter was along the west wall, again 
at the edge of a hill which furnished plentiful clay (A. N. Stillwell, Corinth, XV, i, The Potters’ 
Quarter, Princeton, 1948, p. 3). 

34 See Richter, A.J.A., LII, 1948, pp. 334 f., on color of clay in Corinthian terracotta sculpture ; 
also E. Kunze, Olympiabericht V, p. 112. . 

2° Binns, op. cit., pp. 13-14; Richter, A.J.A., LII, 1948, pp. 331-2; Kunze, Olympiabericht THRE, 
p. 126 and “ Zeus und Ganymedes: Eine Terrakottagruppe aus Olympia,” 100. W inckelmanns- 
programm, Berlin, 1940, pp. 32-33; W. Deonna, Les statues de terre-cuite dans lVantiquité, Paris, 

shah 

ee Stillwell, “ A Terracotta Group at Corinth,” C lassical Studies Presented to Edward Capps, 
Princeton, 1936, p. 320. 

87 Tbid., p. 319. 
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tion, the other sculptures too must have had such a foundation. Fragments of at least 
two other bases have been found. The base for the pedimental group (No. 8) is 
0.075 m. high and ca. 0.165 m. wide. As shown in Plate 65, this section of the base 
would have been at least 0.76 m. long, and since it is strengthened by struts every 
0.25 m. this section of the platform must have been ca. 1.00 m. long, which would 
have been just sufficient to support the three figures of which parts are preserved.” 
The thickness of the walls of the base is ca. 0.02 m.; a vent hole appears at the center 
of each section. The two fragments from the base of a very large group of a man 
and a horse (No. 7) are too small to reveal much, but one fragment has the same kind 
of vent hole pierced through the front face. Identical methods are revealed by a frag- 
ment of the base of the Nike akroterion (271, Pls. 69, 75). Here the preserved part 
of the base is 0.125 m. high and was closed at the back, whereas the base for the pedi- 
ment, which would fit against the tympanum wall, was left open. Very similar to the 
base of No. 27 is that of the Zeus and Ganymede group from Olympia,” which is 
completely preserved. For the lateral sphinx akroterion (33, Pl. 71) a slab of clay 
0.024 m. thick served as base,*’ and a similar slab is indicated by the fragment No. 40 
CPla/2)e 

On such a base the figures were built up. Feet and legs were sometimes solid, 
sometimes hollow, probably according to firing needs. In the Amazonomachy group 
(8, Pl. 65) the foot of the figure to the left is solid and rests flat on the base, that 
of the crouching figure at the right, of which only the ball of the foot touches the base, 
has a hole through it which continues through the base (PI. 74) and served as a vent 
for distributing heat evenly in firing.” The foot of the Nike akroterion (27h, Pl. 69) 
is hollow, but the smaller feet of Nos. 12, 16 and 18 are solid. So too with the lower 
legs: those of the pedimental group are hollow except for the Amazon’s lower leg 
which is solid below the knee and has a small hole near the foot, perhaps a vent from 
the base (8, Pl. 74) ; but the small leg of No. 13 is solid. The sphinx legs seem uni- 
formly to have been built up around a rod, which is 0.02 m. in diameter in the very 
large leg of No. 88 (PI. 75), 0.01 m. in No. 39 and only 0.007 m. in No. 33. A similar 
hole, 0.005 m. in diameter, is pierced through the thigh of the metope No. 45. Appar- 
ently the prop was removed as the figure was built up and then the hole served as an 
aid to even firing.** The fragmentary material at Corinth gives little evidence of the 


*8In the warrior group at Olympia the platform was clearly in sections, for the one section 
partially preserved has anathyrosis at the end; Kunze, Olympiabericht V, p. 127. 

8° Kunze, Olympiabericht III, p. 36, pl. X. 

40 Cf. E. Dyggve and F. Poulsen, Das Laphraion, Copenhagen, 1948, p. 173, pls. XXII, C and 
ele 

*t For the use of a large slab as the base for large figures see Binns, op. cit., p. 13. 

42 Cf. the base of the warrior group at Olympia; Olymptabericht V, p. 125. 

48 Binns, op. cit., p. 13; such rods as were used in the arms of the Etruscan warriors are not in 
evidence in arms at Corinth. In the few fragments preserved, chiefly from No. 7, the arms seem 
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method of building up the statues as compared with the much more complete statues 
from Olympia. The walls of the statues average ca. 0.02 m. in thickness, but vary 
according to scale. In the life-size group they run from 0.02 m. to as much as 0.06 m. 
in shoulder sections; in the smaller figures the walls are only 0.01 m. in places. The 
juncture of two sections is clearly indicated in the piece of drapery (No. 20) shown 
in Plate 68 (lower right corner). The setting of the head on the shoulders of No. 1 
(Pl. 64) is indicated by a fine crack. How the individual pieces were handled, however, 
is often made plain by examining the inside surfaces. The clay was firmly clasped in 
one hand, and as it was turned and shaped the fingers dug into it and the clay rose 
up about them, as is well illustrated by the fragments of No. 11 shown in Plate 75. 
Finger marks are clearly impressed in the clay. Here, too, it is clear how pellets of 
clay were added here and there to make the walls of desired thickness. In the head of 
No. 10 there is a deep finger hole in the chin, showing where the hand was held as the 
lower part was modelled. The inside of the sculptures was usually left quite irregular, 
but sometimes a kind of rough smoothing was accomplished by drawing the fingers 
over the clay in a long sweep (46, Pl. 75), thus making the fabric more uniform in 
thickness. Greater care was often taken, and in the large group, No. 7, many of the 
pieces are well smoothed with the aid of a broad-toothed scraper perhaps as much as 
0.036 m. wide (7f, Pl. 75). Such a scraper was apparently often used on the outer 
surface as well for preliminary modelling, and in less finished corners traces of it 
remain. Most of the outer surfaces, however, show traces of paring with a knife, 
though in the best pieces this too had disappeared and the finished surface is well 
smoothed and polished. Usually the modelling was done entirely in the surface coating 
of fine clay, which varied in thickness from no more than 0.001 m. to almost 0.01 m. 
in cases where depth was needed, as in hair and drapery. Only the very broadest kind 
of modelling was usually done in the coarse fabric, though in both Nos. 20 and 21 
(Pl. 68) the general lines of the drapery folds were executed in the coarse clay and so 
the fine outer coating could be of uniform thickness. 

In the building up of terracotta sculptures, props of various kinds were used 
at different stages of manufacture. Those strengthening the base and the rods in the 
legs have already been mentioned. Kunze speaks of a solid wall dividing in two both 
the Zeus and Ganymede group and the warrior figure from Olympia,” but we have 
no clear evidence at Corinth of the use of such walls; the only possible piece from such 
a strut is from the large group, No. 7, but it may also be a strut from the base.” 
In Well 3 near Temple E were found a number of pieces of clay (Pl. 75) which had 


to have been built hollow like the rest of the body (the arm of No. 29 was hollow to near the wrist 
and solid for most of the preserved part), and this seems to be true in the Olympia warrior as well 
(Olympiabericht III, p. 1279 fea L05).s 

44.100. Winckelmannsprogramm, p. 32; Olympiabericht III, p. 126. ; 

46 Kunze mentions a possible strut for the large warrior figure at Olympia; Olympiabericht V, 


pAlZs: 
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been roughly formed in the hand and then attached onto the inside of figures, either 
as temporary struts during the building process or as permanent supports. They seem 
never to have been carefully bonded into the sculptures and their ends are usually 
clean, showing the impression of the surface to which they had been attached. They 
indicate strongly that the material from this well came from a workshop making 
terracotta sculpture. Two such clay struts once connected the wings of sphinx No. 
33 (Pl. 71), and they seem to have remained a part of the finished figure. In the 
wing of sphinx No. 34 (34a, Pl. 75), however, there is a smooth round hole, 0.016 m. 
in diameter and ca. 0.05 m. deep as the clay was piled up about the strut, which is just 
like the holes in the legs of sphinxes and suggests that a rod was inserted to connect 
the two wings, perhaps only during the drying process after the wings had been 
set on the body in order to prevent them from collapsing, but possibly also during the 
firing process if not even after, though in the latter case one would have expected the 
use of a clay strut as in No. 33. 

One other possible method of manufacture of terracotta sculptures that must be 
mentioned is casting in a mould, which seems to have been used in making reliefs 
such as No. 44 (Pl. 73), possibly also for Nos. 46 (Plate 73) and 47 (PL 74) and 
probably for making the wings of sphinxes such as Nos. 33 and 34. The method 
was standard in the manufacture of terracotta figurines and many moulds have come 
from Corinth, especially from the Potters’ Quarter.** What is more pertinent here 
is that architectural terracottas were also largely mould-made and so it is not sur- 
prising to find the method used in some terracotta sculptures. Its use, however, was 
limited to those objects for which mass production would make the preparation of a 
mould worthwhile, and this would be the case with the wings of sphinxes and probably 
also with metopes where designs may have been repeated. Seen in section, the pieces 
made in a mould show the piling up of layers, from one of fine clay to take the 
impression of the mould to the coarse clay to give body to the figure. In No. 44 
(Pl. 75) the clay layers seem to curve into the deep depression in the mould for the 
horse’s thigh. The thick background slab may have been made separately and the 
relief then applied to it, for there is a distinct line of cleavage between relief and 
background. In the case of the wings of No. 34 (34b, Pl. 75) the regularity of the 
layers, first of fine clay, then clay with fine grits and at the core clay with coarse grits, 
suggests that these were laid down in a mould. In all cases, the finishing touches on 
the surface were made in the same way as on modelled sculpture and the outward 
appearance is therefore the same. 


46 Davidson, Corinth, XII, pp. 11-15, 22, 62-63; A. N. Stillwell, Corinth, XV, i, pp. 82-113, 
with a catalogue of 113 moulds. See especially pp. 82-86 for the process of mould casting. Another 
excellent group of moulds, some of them of large scale for making architectural terracottas, has 
been found at the “ Tile Factory,” whence comes relief No. 44, and Mrs. Weinberg called my 
attention to the evidence for moulding in this fragment. 
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To the finished surface of the terracotta sculptures color was applied in a rather 
uniform scheme. Since the surface itself had a beautiful finish that ranged in tone 
from ivory to buff, it appears to have been conventional to leave the nude parts of 
at least the male statues unpainted, and there is ample evidence that this was true of 
female statues as well. There are several examples on which paint had been applied 
to the features, to hair and to drapery, but not to the flesh parts: Nos. 1 to 4 (Pl. 64) 
all show this; on No. 7 (Pl. 65) paint was applied to the bridle, but there is none on 
any of the flesh of the horse (of the man only a foot is preserved and that is un- 
painted) ; on No. 10d there is paint on something attached to the arm, but not on the 
arm itself; Nos. 11, 12, 14, 18 and 45 again illustrate the same system. One can 
appreciate the scheme better in the Corinthian terracotta warrior from Olympia ** and 
in the wonderful female head from the same place.** That the same system applied 
to sphinxes and to winged Nike or Gorgon akroteria is shown by Nos. 28, 29 and 33, 
on all of which the flesh parts are left unpainted.” The only piece found at Corinth 
on which paint is applied to the flesh is No. 47 (Pl. 74), where pink paint was put on 
the neck and hand, and evidently on all the bare flesh. The only instances in which a 
solid wash or slip was used, except on drapery or hair, are on the snake (No. 43, PI. 
70) and on the body of the bull of No. 46 (Pl. 73), both of which have a gray tone 
over which dark lines were painted.” 

When paint was used, the palette was very limited and the use was again accord- 
ing to a fixed and rather limited scheme. Just as on architectural terracottas, the 
colors on terracotta sculptures were restricted to those which could be fired, and 
the same colors are used on both, and also on terracotta figurines, altars and heavy 
pottery fabrics.” Black is generally used for hair, eyes, in bands or, rarely, as a solid 
color on drapery (22, Pl. 68), on sandals, on bases and on feathers. It is rarely a true 
black, but more often has a brownish or purplish hue. Sometimes this paint is morea 
dark brown than black. Next in importance is red, usually a rather deep shade, often 
reddish brown and frequently having a distinct purplish tinge. It is used on lips, 
necklaces, the bridle of the horse in No. 7, on sandals, on bases, but chiefly on 
drapery, where it is frequently the over-all color, while black and the light ground are 
used with it for decorative borders. Probably a variant of this is the purple color 
on the drapery of No. 21. While these colors are usually applied in thick layers which 
sometimes check and flake, a thin wash of either matt light brown or gray, or a gray- 
brown, is sometimes used on large plain surfaces, such as those on Nos. 43 and 46, 


47 Kunze, Olympiabericht IIT, pls. 52-57; Olympiabericht V, pls. 64-73. 

48 Kunze, Neue Meisterwerke griechischer Kunst aus Olympia, Munich, 1948 (M eisterwerke 
der Kunst, 6/7), pp. 26-27, pls. 58-59. : 

49 See also the akroteria from Delphi; F. de Delphes, IV, Paris, 1927, pls. XXX-XXXI1. 

50 The use of various slips was common on the Asklepieion votives ; C. Roebuck, Corinth, XIV, 


met 5: 
4 31S. S, Weinberg, Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 131-133. 
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which have been mentioned. A similar gray wash occurs on the back ot No. 2, and 
there are traces of a brown wash on No. 7. The only instance of the use of a black 
glaze like that on pottery is on No. 42 (Pl. 72), where the lotus-and-palmette chain 
on the polos is so painted. 

There seems also to have been a fixed scheme for the use of color on the breast 
and wings of sphinxes and on Nike or Gorgon figures. On all but one example we 
have at Corinth (Nos. 28-30, 33-35, 37) the breast feathers appear as a scale pattern 
with the scales outlined in black and then filled alternately with red or black, always 
leaving a reserved border between the filling and the outline. No. 36 (Pl. 72) has the 
outline but no filling. In all cases in which wings are preserved (Nos. 28-30, 33-34) 
the downy coverts, a continuation of the breast feathers, are treated exactly as are the 
latter; the inner row of feathers, or coverts, is in all cases outlined in black but not 
filled, while the outer row, the flight feathers, is outlined and again alternately filled 
red or black except for a reserved border.” In Nos. 33 and 34 a plastic band, painted 
red, separates the zone of the downy coverts from that of the coverts and the flight 
feathers; in No. 34 (Pl. 72) this band is wider and has hemispherical depressions 
regularly spaced as white dots along the band. In Nos. 28, 33 and 34, the feathers of 
the wing on the front side, facing the fagade of the building, are plastically rendered 
while those on the back are merely painted on a flat surface. The conventions so 
consistently observed at Corinth are found again in the sphinxes from Halae,” 
Thebes,** Delphi (unpublished fragments) and Athens;* at Halae both filled and 
unfilled scale patterns are used, and once on the same sphinx. The sphinxes from 
Kalydon differ only in having the inner feathers, or coverts, filled in the same way as 
are the flight feathers ** and the same is true of the Nike at Delphi *’ and of a sphinx 
from Korope.* On the Olympia sphinx the coverts are also filled, as are the flight 
feathers on that at Corinth, and on the Olympia sphinx the downy coverts differ from 
the breast feathers in being completely filled and outlined by a white line.*” The 
sphinxes from Halae, Thebes, Kalydon and Olympia, and the Nike from Delphi, 
have all been identified on stylistic and technical grounds as Corinthian in origin, and 
the very close uniformity in the decorative scheme makes this more than likely. 


°2T am indebted to Mr. George Watson, ornithologist, for aid in identifying the kinds of 
feathers intended in this very conventional scheme, This same scheme does not appear on Corin- 
thian pottery until the Late Corinthian period (Payne, Necrocorinthia, pl. 43, 2), but even in that 
period as well as in earlier phases a different scheme prevails on Corinthian pottery. 

68H, Goldman, Hesperia, 1X, 1940, p. 445, figs. 112-115. 

54 Van Buren, op. cit., pl. XX XIII, fig. 120. 

55 Tbid., p. 171, No. 11, figs. 46-47. 

56 Dygeve-Poulsen, op. cit., figs. 182-184. 

57 F, de Delphes IV, pl. XXXI. 

58 Van Buren, op. cit., p. 175, fig. 104. 

6°. Curtius and F. Adler, Olympia III, Berlin, 1894-1897, figs. 43-45, pl. VIII, 3-4; Olympia- 

bericht III, fig. 103. 
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One question remains in regard to the sculptures which at present bear no trace 
of paint. Stillwell remarked on the absence of color on the Amazonomachy group and 
the pieces associated with it, and noted that any color used was applied after the piece 
was fired. This would imply a second firing, to which objections have been raised by 
Miss Richter“ as being unnecessarily risky. She predicates a single firing, as in 
pottery and, we might add, as in the very similar architectural terracottas. Binns, too, 
assumes a single firing for the Etruscan warriors.” Yet the Amazonomachy group 
is not an isolated instance at Corinth: the head of No. 10 (10a, Pl. 66) which Still- 
well had associated with this group, but which we have grouped with other fragments 
because of fabric, has no color where it would normally have been used. One of the 
fragments now associated with this head does have a trace of color, possibly at the 
edge of a garment attached to an arm, and this would make the absence of paint on 
the head even more unusual. There are no traces of paint on the three fragments 
grouped together as No. 18 (PI. 67), and on these the surface treatment is almost 
;dentical with that on the Amazonomachy group, that is, smoothed but not polished. 
Paint would be expected here only on animal skin or drapery over the arm, for the 
rest shows flesh parts which, as we have seen, were customarily unpainted. Lastly, 
the relief No. 48 bears no trace of paint, which would ordinarily be expected on the 
drapery; it, too, has its surface smoothed but not polished. The only piece, then, on 
which the surface is well polished but not painted where color would be expected is 
the head of No. 10. Most of the unpainted pieces, except Nos. 13 and 48, came from 
Well 3 near Temple E and there is reason to suppose that the material in the well was 
from a workshop and that the pieces may have been discarded in an unfinished state. 
Not being competent to judge on technical grounds whether color was or could be 
applied after a first firing and then fired again, we must conclude from the Corinth 
material either that the pieces were unfinished or that some terracotta sculptures 
were left totally without color, which is completely contrary to what we know of 
such sculpture. There is still the possibility that overpainting was applied after 
firing and not fired again, but for architectural decoration exposed to weathering this 
seems most unlikely. Certainly a second firing seems most plausible, and since none 
of the works involved here is larger than two-thirds life size, a second firing would 
not have been so risky as in the case of the figures in the Metropolitan Museum, the 
Etruscan warrior of heroic size or the life-size figure from which came the Greek 
head. The sturdy bases on which the pedimental group, and probably the other groups 
as well, were erected would have guaranteed the safe transport of the sculpture to 
and from the kiln, just as they did to the place where the statues finally stood. It is 
possible, then, that we have in the sculptures from Well 3 near Temple E a group 


60 Capps Studies, p. 319. 
61 4 J.A., LII, 1948, p. 332. 
62 Binns, op. cit., p. 14. 
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that was only partially completed and awaited painting and a second firing, probably 
discarded material from a workshop. Such a provenience is supported by the fact 
that the sculpture cannot possibly date much before the fill of the well in which it was 
found and could, at best, have been in use but a very short time; more likely it was 
not used at all.” 

We must now turn to a consideration of the use to which these terracotta sculp- 
tures were put. Wherever the indications were clear, the pieces have been grouped in 
the Catalogue by their purpose. Many were clearly for architectural decoration. The 
most obvious case is that of the sphinxes (Nos. 33-42), which were used as lateral 
akroteria, a standard form of decoration through the sixth and fifth centuries B.c.™* 
Several other fragments of figures with outstretched wings (Nos. 27-31), probably 
either Nike or Gorgon, very likely also served as akroteria, possibly in a central 
rather than in a lateral position.” The fish-like fragment (No. 32) was probably also 
an akroterion. No. 8 has frequently been referred to as part of a pedimental group, 
following Stillwell’s interpretation, which is most reasonable. The only other piece 
that can with some certainty be assigned to a pedimental group is the serpent (No. 
43). It seems quite certain that Nos. 44, 45 and 48 were metopes; the lack of a heavy 
background slab in Nos. 46 and 47 makes this identification less certain, and they 
may possibly have been used elsewhere or not have been architectural decoration at 
all. Thus just half of the catalogued items can with certainty or with good reason be 
labelled architectural terracottas, and it is not surprising that their color scheme was 
made to conform to that of other architectural decorations. It is even possible that 
some of the other pieces also were used to decorate buildings. No. 1 was originally 
published as a sphinx head and this is not entirely precluded, though we have chosen, 
because of its large scale, to put it in a different category. The same is true of Nos. 
2-5; No. 6 is too small a fragment to judge. The group of a man and a horse (No. 7) 
is also of life size and could have served in the pediment or as an akroterion of only a 
very large structure. There are no unfinished or poorly finished surfaces to indicate 
its use, as there are in No. 8. The subject is fitting for an akroterion, to which use 
other fragments of terracotta horses have been assigned,** but the large scale would 
demand a building of great size and the context one of sixth century date; it seems 
more reasonable, therefore, to think of this as a free-standing group. The group 
No. 10, which is similar in scale to Nos. 8 and 9, may well have served also as pedi- 
mental decoration; this is equally true of Nos. 12 and 13 and is possible for No. 11 as 


**T am indebted to Dr. Kunze for discussing this material with me and for suggesting this 
possible solution. 

* Van Buren, op. cit., pp. 166-175. 

°5 [bid., pp. 177-178. 

** H. Goldman, Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 448-452; Van Buren, op. cit., pp. 177-178, where No. 4 
is part of a very large horse’s head of about the same scale as that from Corinth, and for this reason 
Mrs. Van Buren favored an independent use of a statue in the round. 
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well. The fragments Nos. 14-19 are all so small that there is no indication of their 
possible use, and the same is true of the drapery fragments Nos. 20-26; all could have 
been architectural decoration. It is thus possible that with the probable exception of 
No. 7 all the pieces here catalogued could have been used on buildings, but this is not 
likely for those of life size. The same is also true of the large groups of terracotta 
sculptures from Halae,” from Kalydon,” from Delphi,” from Olympia,” and of 
smaller groups from many other sites." Only for the warrior group and the new 
female head from Olympia, and possibly for the Zeus and Ganymede group as well, 
does Kunze suggests a use other than architectural, again because of the large scale, 
which would demand structures larger than any known at Olympia at the time.” For 
the life-size figure from which comes the head in the Metropolitan Museum, Miss 
Richter has postulated use as a cult statue.” For such non-architectural use of terra- 
cotta sculpture there is good literary evidence.“* We seem, therefore, to have in 
terracotta at Corinth all the elements of architectural sculpture common to the Doric 
order, as well as non-architectural sculpture. 

The catalogue which follows is arranged, then, according to the possible use of 
the pieces. Life-size figures, probably non-architectural, form the first group; figures 
of less than life size the second, and several of these are probably from pedimental 
groups. The third group comprises draped figures, many of them life-size or nearly so, 
and these too may be independent figures or could belong to pedimental sculptures or 
even to akroteria. With the fourth group, akroteria, we are on surer ground. The 
serpent stands as an isolated example and the last group comprises the few reliefs, 
probably metopes. The catalogue includes not only a detailed description of each 
piece,” but also a notation of such pertinent material as may give a better under- 
standing of the composition, style and date of the individual sculptures. 


67 H, Goldman, op. cit., pp. 443-453. 

°8 Dyggve-Poulsen, op. cit., pp. 135-212. 

6° Largely unpublished, but see F. de Delphes, IV, pls. XXX-XXXI. 

7 Curtius-Adler, Olympia, III, pp. 34-44, pls. VI-VIII; Kunze, Olympiabericht III, pp. 119- 
132; 100. Winckelmannsprogramm, Ppp. 27-50. 

71 See Van Buren, op. cit., passim; Payne, N ecrocorinthia, pp. 232-262. 

72 Olympiabericht III, p. 125: Olympiabericht V, p. 125; Neue Meisterwerke, p. 26. Kunze 
now believes this is also true, and for the same reason, of the Zeus and Ganymede group 
(Olympiabericht V, p. LA): 

784 J.A., LII, 1948, p. 332 

74 For the collected passages see W. Deonna, Les statues de terre-cuite en Gréce, Athens, 1906, 

pela2o: , 
23 * The catalogue number is followed by the inventory number in parenthesis. MF (Miscel- 
laneous Find) is used for most terracotta sculpture, but a few pieces were listed in the inventory 
of architectural terracottas as FM (Fictile Miscellaneous). 
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CATALOGUE 


LIFE-SIZE FIGURES 


1. Human Head. PI. 64. 


Inv. FM-3. P. H. 0.197 m. 


Provenience unknown. Previously published : 
Corinth, IV, i, p. 113, No. M3; Van Buren, 
Greek Fictile Revetments, pp. 26 and 172, no. 
13. 


Fragment of left side of head and left shoul- 
der preserved. Clay buff on exterior, pink to 
brick red at core, with heavy admixture of 
fine grits. Heavy layer of fine buff clay used 
for modelling hair at side of face, but only 
very thin layer used for hair at back of head. 
Walls very heavy, ca. 0.025 m. for face and as 
much as 0.06 m. at back of shoulder. 


Hair, all painted a deep purplish black, falls 
in wavy locks at side of face and behind shoul- 
der; on back of head hair is arranged in hori- 
zontal bands or waves (Etagenperiicke). Heavy 
plastic band at base of neck painted deep pur- 
plish red. Shoulder unpainted, shoulder blade 
delineated by plastic ridge; no trace of gar- 
ments. 


When first published, it was suggested that this 
head was probably from a sphinx, but the size 
as well as the width of the shoulder without the 
appearance of the usual scale pattern for feathers 
would seem to preclude this. It is more likely 
that the head is from a human female figure of 
life size. Mrs. Van Buren (loc. cit.) dated 
the piece to the mid-sixth century B.c., and the 
similarities between the Corinthian fragment 
and the fine heads from Kalydon (Dyggve- 
Poulsen, Das Laphraion, p. 188, fig. 193; Rho- 
maios, Képapor ris Kadvddvos, Athens, 1951, p. 
43, fig. 26) and from Thebes (Payne, Necrocor- 
inthia, pl. 49, 3-4), which Payne dates to the first 
quarter and the middle of the sixth century 
respectively (op. cit., pp. 239-240), indicate that 
this is the latest date for the fragment. The 
arrangement of the hair in horizontal layers 
is most closely paralleled in sculpture in the 


early archaic head No. 617 in the Akropolis 
Museum (Payne-Young, Archaic Marble Sculp- 
ture from the Acropolis, London, 1936, pp. 3-5, 
pl. 10), and the head of the kore in Lyons which 
belongs with Akropolis No. 269 (ibid., pl. 24) ; 
both heads are dated before the middle of the 
sixth century. The red necklace is very well 
illustrated in a color reconstruction of the 
archaic sphinx No. 632 in the Akropolis Mu- 
seum (W.-H. Schuchhardt, “ Bemalte archa- 
ische Sphinx,” Die Antike, XVI, 1940, Frontis- 
piece), which Payne also dates before 550 B.c. 
(op. cit., p. 10). 


2. Human Head. PI. 64. 


Inv. MF-1953. P. H. 0.112 m., P. W. 0.17 m. 
From Temple E area, Well 3. 


Fragment of left side of neck and of hair 
falling over left shoulder preserved. Clay red 
with heavy grits; fine buff clay ca. 0.002 m. 
thick for flesh part, very heavy layer for model- 
ling hair. Walls ca. 0.025 m. thick at base of 
neck, ca. 0.045 m. at shoulder. Hair, painted 
purplish black, falls in wavy strands beside neck 
and splays out over shoulder. Where hair ends 
in back, surface is painted medium gray color, 
perhaps for garment. Flesh parts unpainted; 
thick plastic band, painted red, at base of neck. 

The head may possibly be from a sphinx, 
but the wide-splaying hair seems to preclude 
this, as the wing of a sphinx should come closer 
to the head. The fragment may, therefore, be 
from a life-size female head. The somewhat 
looser and softer folds of the hair can be com- 
pared with both terracotta and marble sculpture 
of about a quarter century later than that cited 
for No. 1; a date about 525 B.c. seems probable 
for the fragment (Cf. F. de Delphes, IV, pl. 
XXX, top, which Payne, Necrocorinthia, p. 
239, dates toward the end of the sixth century ; 
Akropolis kore 679, dated by Payne just before 
530 B.c., Payne-Young, op. cit., p. 5, pls32). 
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3. Humatr Head. Pl. 64. 


Inv. FM-1953a. P. W. 0.08 m. 
From Temple E area, Well 3. 


Small fragment from over right eye pre- 
served. Clay pink with heavy grits; surface 
of fine buff clay. Forehead framed in row of 
knob-like curls, one at end preserved but others 
knocked off, painted black, as is eyebrow. 

The fragment is most likely a piece of the 
head to which No. 2 also belongs. The knob- 
like hair over the forehead is most closely 
paralleled in the head of a sphinx from Halae 
(Hesperia, 1X, 1940, p. 444, fig. 109), which 
Miss Goldman dates after 510 B.c. (abid., p. 
454). 


4. Human Head. PI. 64. 
Athena Trench. P. H. 0.075 m. 


Small fragment over right eye preserved. 
Clay buff, heavily peppered with very fine gifts ; 
outer coating of fine buff clay, quite thick for 
modelling hair. Eyebrow in dark brown paint; 
hair in tight wavy locks framing forehead, 
painted purplish black. 

The softness of the wavy hair on the fore- 
head as compared either with that of the sphinx 
from Thebes (Payne, Necrocorinthia, pl. 49, 
3-4) or the one from Delphi (F. de Dephes, 1V, 
pl. XXX, top), suggests a date late in the sixth 
century B.c. for this fragment. 


5. Human Head. PI. 64. 
Inv. FM-51. P. H. 0.127 m., P. W. 0.08 m. 
Provenience unknown. 


Small fragment of hair from left side of head 
preserved. Clay greenish buff, reddish at core, 
with fine grits; heavy coating of fine greenish 
buff clay for modelling hair. Hair arranged in 
horizontal waves both on side and on back of 
head; at corner are two single wavy strands 
and apparently there were more along cheek. 
Hair all painted dark purplish brown, but most 
of paint gone from side. 

The coiffure is very similar to that of the 
Kalydon sphinx (see above INos Ls forerefer- 


ences) and the fragment would probably date 
from the early sixth century B.c. 


6. Human Head. PI. 64. 
Inv. MF-8794. Max. dim. 0.09 m. 


From the Tile Factory, in context dating 
from ca. 450 B.c. to the end of the use of the 
factory. 

Small fragment of hair only preserved. Clay 
is the fine buff outer coating, very thick for 
modelling of hair. Hair falls in loose wavy 
strands, painted dark brown. 


7. Group of Man and Horse. Pls. 65, 75. 


Inv. MF-9753: a-r. Some of the more im- 
portant fragments have the following dimen- 
sions: a) foot, P. W. 0.075 m.; b) thigh, P. W. 
0.214m.; c) face of horse, P. L. 0.136 m.; f) 
neck of horse, P. L. 0.133 m. 


Fragments of this group were found both in 
Well 3 in the Temple E area and in the adjacent 
Museum West area in context of the late sixth 
century B.c. A terminus ante quem of ca. 500 
B.c. is suggested by the associated objects in 
both cases. 

Preserved are eighteen fragments of widely 
varying size from head, neck, body, legs and 
tail of a horse, life-size or only slightly less, of 
base on which group stood, and of left foot 
of a man standing on piece of same base. Clay 
buff to red, heavy grits; fine outer coating of 
light buff clay, beautifully polished. Construc- 
tion very heavy in parts with thigh frag- 
ment b) ca. 0.027-0.018 m. thick, neck fragment 
f) as thick as 0.035 m. in part, and some of 
body fragments of horse as much as 0.06 m. 
thick. Inside of some of body fragments well 
smoothed with a fine-toothed scraper (f, PI. 
75). Fragment h) shows a very careful cutting 
‘nto outer surface, most probably for a mend 
(Pl. 65). Fragment q) is piece of heavy strut 
from base; p) has top and outer edge of base 
with large hole pierced through it, as in base of 
Amazon pediment (No. 8). Except for excel- 
lent surface finish, decoration is limited on 
figures to red paint on plastic band across face 
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of horse, very probably the bridle. Most of base 
was painted matt black, but one fragment shows 
a bit of matt brown paint. 


The group consisted of at least one horse and 
one human figure, both of life size or only very 
slightly smaller. The human figure, which was 
probably male, was very likely a groom standing 
alongside the horse. Fragment d) (PI. 65) 
has a place for attachment either of the tail 
of the horse or possibly the hand of the groom. 
Numerous fragments of terracotta statues of 
horses were found at Halae (Goldman, Hes- 
peria, IX, 1940, pp. 448-450, figs. 117, 119-121, 
129-132) and from them could be reconstructed 
a group of two horses, each with one forefoot 
raised (ibid., p. 452). Since all these fragments 
come from the second temple at Halae, they 
must date later than 510 B.c. (ibid., p. 454). 
The marble horse and rider, No. 700, in the 
Akropolis Museum in Athens also dates from 
about 500 s.c. and offers a close parallel to the 
neck fragment f) (cf. Payne and Young, of. 
cit., pl. 139, 1). Mrs. Van Buren (op. cit., 
p. 41) suggests that the Halae horses were 
either separate offerings or were used archi- 
tecturally, citing several examples of central 
akroteria having horses. Again, the large scale 
of the Corinth fragments favors the opinion that 
the group from which they came was an offer- 
ing rather than an akroterion. 


FIGURES OF LESS THAN LIFE SIZE 


8. Amazonomachy Pedimental Group. Pls. 65, 
66, 74, 75. 

Inv. MF-1946. As mended, group is ca. 0.58 
m. long; with extra piece of base (Pls. 66 and 
75) in place total length is ca. 0.76m. Base is 
ca. 0.165 m. wide, 0.075 m. high. Leg at left is 
preserved to ca. 0.35 m. above base. 


From Temple E area, Well 3. Previously 
published by R. Stillwell in Classical Studies 
Presented to Edward Capps, pp. 318-322. Some 
of the pieces associated with this group by Still- 
well have now been attributed to other groups 
(see 10 a and b, and 11 b below) ; those grouped 


under No. 9 below are still considered as proba- 
bly belonging to the Amazonomachy pediment. 


Preserved, in the mended fragments, are 
parts of three figures: 1) an Amazon lying 
down with knees drawn up, 2) left leg and foot 
of a striding figure in front of torso of Amazon, 
3) right leg and foot of crouching figure run- 
ning along right thigh of Amazon. Clay buff, 
slightly pinkish in spots, with medium to light 
grits; outer coating of fine buff clay on figures 
for modelling, often too thin and grits show 
through. Paring and scraping of surface often 
visible as it is not well polished. Base con- 
structed with walls ca. 0.02 m. thick, struts 
across from front to back ca. every 0.25 m. 
(Pls. 74 and 75) ; at center of each section thus 
formed is hole with diameter of 0.075 m. 
pierced through front wall of base (Pl. 65) ; 
base open at back. Walls of figures ca. 0.01- 
0.02 m. thick; figures hollow. Hole in floor 
of base connects with leg on right (Pl. 74) ; 
no hole for leg on left, but others probably 
existed for other figures. No paint is visible on 
any part of the figures or the base. Modelling 
varies from good on outermost surfaces to poor 
towards the back where not so visible. Greaves 
on legs of Amazon rather crudely modelled. 


The Amazon lies with her hips flat on the 
base, her torso turned in full view; the head 
lay on the base, on which the end of the helmet 
plume is modelled in fine clay (Pl. 66). The 
knees are drawn up and the feet apparently 
rested flat on the base. The figure at the left 
probably stood erect, striding to the right. The 
figure at the right is bending or crouching and 
is straining to the right. The group would, 
therefore, appear to be from a little to the 
viewer’s left of the center of the pediment. The 
scale of the figures is about two-thirds life size. 
Dr. Kunze has pointed out the close similarity 
in the modelling of legs and feet between this 
pedimental group and the marble group of 
Athena and the Giant from the Akropolis (cf. 
Payne and Young, op. cit., pl. 36:1, 37, 38: 
1-2, 6), which must be dated about 520 Buc. 
(ibid., p. 54). Mrs. Van Buren lists eighteen 
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groups, all but one in the Akropolis Museum 
(op. cit., pp. 183-186), which were surely or 
probably from pediments, but almost all are 
very fragmentary. Only the Herakles and Iris 
group which closely resembles the “ Introduc- 
tion of Herakles ” pediment (ibid., p. 185, No. 
14), has identifiable figures. Thus the Corinth 
Amazonomachy group remains the best example 
of terracotta pedimental sculpture from Greece. 
As suggested above (p. 302), the group cannot 
have been made much before its burial in Well 
32602500 B.c. 


9. Fragments probably from the Amazono- 
machy Pediment. Pl. 66. 


Inv. MF-1947, 1948, 1948a. Dimensions: 
a) face fragments, P. H. ca. 0.19 m.; b) helmet 
fragment, P.H. 0.093m.; ¢) chest fragment, 
P. H. 0.125 m., P. W. 0.133 m. 


From Temple E area, Well 3. Published by 
R. Stillwell, op. cit., p. 320, fig. 4 a-b. 


Clay buff, slightly pinkish, with light grits ; 
outer coating of fine buff clay varying greatly 
in thickness for modelling. No paint visible. 
Face fragment is finely polished; chest frag- 
ment well smoothed but not as polished as face. 
The helmet probably rested on brow rather 
than being pulled down over face. Across chest 
is a baldric, indicated by strips of fine clay. 
Mouth of fragment a) is open slightly, lips 
thin, corners of mouth rounded, line of upper 
teeth indicated. 


While it is not possible to join any of these 
fragments with the Amazonomachy group, the 
close similarity of the fabric and surface treat- 
ment makes their attribution to the group very 
likely. The chest fragment could belong to 
either of the male warriors in the group, the 
face and helmet fragments from any of the 
three figures. There is also the possibility that 
they may have belonged to another section of 
the pedimental composition. The scale is the 
same as that of No. 8. 


10. Male Figure. Pl. 66. 
Inv. MF-1945: a-g. Dimensions: a) helmeted 


head, P. H. ca. 0.19m.; b) fragment of upper 
arm, Pa ls..ca, 0:16.m. 


From Temple E area, Well 3. Fragments a) 
and b) published by Stillwell, op. cit., pp. 318- 
320, figs. 1, 4c. 


Clay light greenish buff, pink at core in head 
and knee fragments, fine grits; outer coating of 
fine greenish buff clay. Walls of head ca. 0.02 
m. thick, but as little as 0.01 m. in places on 
limbs. All pieces show large pellets of clay 
added on inside, finger marks, and in places 
deep finger holes, as in chin, where pieces were 
held while modelling (cf. 11, Pl. 75). Surface 
of all pieces finely smoothed and polished, ex- 
cellently modelled. No trace of paint except 
reddish brown line outlining break where some- 
thing was attached to arm. 


The head, one of the finest and most complete 
pieces of terracotta sculpture from Corinth, is 
described by Stillwell (op. cit., pp. 318-319) 
as follows: “The head wears a close-fitting 
helmet from which the crest has been broken 
away and is well preserved save for the nose. 
On the right side of the face, just behind the 
cheekbone, is a break which shows by its con- 
tour that this side of the head once rested 
against the arm of the figure. A row of promi- 
nent snail-shell curls appears just below the 
front edge of the helmet and in the center, just 
over the forehead, may be seen the start of the 
crest. The eyes are prominent, with upper 
and lower lids marked by rounded ridges, and 
the tear duct is sharply though incorrectly 
indicated. A broad plane separates the upper 
lid from the brow which is accented by a slight 
reversal of the curve of the surface, thus cast- 
ing a sharp, clearly defined shadow. The curve 
of the face over the cheekbone is round and 
full, the chin strong and prominent. The mouth, 
still quite archaic, is practically straight, and 
the corner is set off from the cheek by the 
expedient of running the ridge of the lips around 
in a sharp curve. The ear is placed a little too 
high, but is well modelled, and at the forward 
edge of the upper lobe it is set in slightly be- 
hind the plane of the temple.” The head is 
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thus one of the best examples of the Corinthian 
school of sculpture of the end of the sixth cen- 
tury B.c., for it cannot date much before the 
date of its discard in Well 3. Stylistically it is 
of the same date as the Theseus head from the 
Apollo Daphnephoros pediment at Eretria, 
which belongs in the last decade of the sixth 
century (Ant. Denk., III, pls. 27-28; Richter, 
The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, 
New Haven, 1929, p. 73, n. 11), and it is cer- 
tainly earlier than the fine Corinthian terracotta 
female head recently found at Olympia and 
dated by Kunze to ca. 490 B.c. (Kunze, Neue 
Meisterwerke, pp. 26-27, pls. 58-59). 

While the scale of these fragments is the 
same as that of the two previous groups, the 
head has been dissociated from the Amazono- 
machy group because of the different color of 
the fabric, showing different firing conditions, 
and the finer surface finish on all the fragments 
of No. 10. While it is not precluded that the 
figure from which these fragments come, if 
indeed they are from but one figure, was from 
the same pediment as No. 8, they could not 
have been from the same group of an Amazon 
and two warriors. However, the pediment was 
made up of several groups, each fired separately, 
which would account for the difference in the 
color of the fabric. Differences in surface treat- 
ment, too, might be thus explained. The bit of 
paint on fragment 10b may indicate that this 
group was more finished than No. 8. While 
the fragments of No. 10 are too little to give 
any indication of the composition, it is probable 
that they were from a pedimental group. 


11. Draped Female Figure. Pls. 67, 75. 

Inv. MF-1945:h-i. Dimensions: a) frag- 
ment of left side of draped female head, P. H. 
0.10 m.; b) fragment of drapery, P. H. 0.13 m. 

From Temple E area, Well 3. Fragment b) 
published by Stillwell, op. cit., p. 320, fig. 4 d, 


as part of the Amazonomachy group. 


Clay greenish buff, light grits ; heavy coating 
of fine clay for modelling veil over head, very 
light coating on drapery fragment b) and grits 
show through. On interior of both pieces clay 


very rough with deep finger holes where pieces 
were held in modelling, showing how clay rose 
about fingers as pressure was exerted and 
pieces were turned while modelling (PI. 75): 
Decoration on fragment a) consists of black 
stripe as border of veil, red line at edge of veil, 
black on inside of veil and on hair, red necklace ; 
no color on fragment b). Drapery drawn over 
head as veil (Pl. 67) and falls in folds at side 
of head; drapery of fragment b) falls in zigzag 
folds. 

The scale is the same as that of Nos. 8-10; 
the fabric is so similar to that of No. 10 that 
the standing female figure from which these 
pieces come may well have been part of the 
group to which No. 10 belongs. The head is 
also interesting as a very early example of the 
type of veil which became common in sculpture 
only in the early fifth century, though in small 
terracotta figurines and vase painting the veil 
is frequent in the second half of the sixth 
century. 


12. Group of Human Figures. Pl. 67. 


Inv. MF-1944 and 1951. Dimensions: a) 
head, Poo, O12 m.< 5b) foot. Oe 
From Temple E area, Well 3. 


Clay buff, medium grits; fine buff clay outer 
coating. Surface of both pieces well smoothed 
and polished. Head apparently of reclining 
figure, sleeping or dead, with eyes closed ; closed 
lips form bow-line, slightly upturned at corners. 
Dark brown paint on eyelashes and eyebrows, 
and on hair arranged in two rows of zigzag 
waves across forehead from ear to ear. Slight 
touch of red paint behind left ear, possibly from 
drapery. Hair stops after second row in even 
line, possibly of fillet or helmet. In fragment 
b), toes and ball of foot rest on reddish purple 
base, rest of foot raised. On inside of foot and 
along leg was heavy fold of drapery with red 
border both on front and back sides; fragment 
finished all around, indicating a freestanding 
figure. Head unfinished at back, where evi- 
dently broken away from base on which it 
rested. 


While the head and the foot seem certainly to 
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belong to the same group, for the fabric is 
identical, they are not likely to be part of the 
same figure since the head is from a reclining 
figure, either sleeping or dead, while the foot 
is from a figure which is apparently striding to 
the spectator’s right. This recalls the compo- 
sition of the Amazonomachy pedimental group, 
No. 8, and the head may well be from such a 
fallen warrior. The scale of this group is 
smaller than those previously described, being 
only one-half life size. The workmanship is 
even better than that in the other groups, especi- 
ally in the delicate modelling of the mouth, 
which no longer has the parted lips and the 
rounded ends, such as occur in the fragment 
9a (Pl. 66) and the head 10a (Pl. 66). The 
occurence of drapery alongside the bare foot, 
however, suggests a female rather than a male 
figure, and the Athena from the marble pedi- 
ment in the Akropolis Museum offers a close 
parallel (Payne and Young, op. cit., pl. 36,2) 
At the same time, the head of the Athena also 
offers the closest similarity in the two rows of 
hair in tight zigzag waves in front of the hel- 
met (ibid., pl. 36,3), while the feet from the 
marble group are very like that in terracotta 
(ibid., pl. 38, 1-2,6). The marble pediment 
was made about 520 s.c. (ibid., p. 54); the 
terracotta group, which probably also served as 
part of a pediment, was discarded by 500 B.c. 
and so must be very close in date to the marble 
pediment. 


13. Group of Struggling (?) Figures. PI. 67. 

Inv. MF-5546: a-c. Dimensions: a) frag- 
ment of back of torso and left shoulder of nude 
male figure with left arm of another figure 
wound about neck of first one, P. H. Onl Sans: 
b) fragment of left forearm and hand of human 
figure with jaw and tongue of animal over hand, 
P.H. 0.10m.; c) fragment of left leg with 
knee bent at right angle, P. H. 0.17 m. 


Provenience unknown. 


Clay pinkish buff at core, buff on exterior, 
heavy grits; outer coating of fine buff clay. 
Surfaces well smoothed, but not polished ; treat- 


ment similar to that on No. 8. No traces of 
paint. 

While the pieces are very fragmentary, some 
idea of the composition of what was probably 
another pedimental group can be obtained from 
two of the fragments. The jaw of the animal 
over the left hand suggests at once the Nemean 
Lion and indicates that one of the contestants 
is Herakles. Since fragment a) shows that both 
contestants in what looks like a wrestling match 
are human, or have human form, the most likely 
subject is the struggle of Herakles and Antaios, 
a myth popular in representations of the late 
archaic period. The struggles of Herakles with 
other giants, however, are also possible. Repre- 
sentative of the numerous portrayals of the 
Herakles and Antaios myth, which suggest pos- 
sible restorations for our group are: 1) in 
bronze, Kunze, Ol. Forsch. Il, pl. 47, XLVIB; 
in vases, C.V.A., Munich 1, pl. 49,2, of the 
last decade of the sixth century. Such a com- 
position in sculpture in the round, however, 
suggests the early fifth rather than the late sixth 
century. 


14. Human Head. PI. 68. 
Inv. MF-187. P. H. 0.122 m. 
From the Julian Basilica; context very late. 


Small fragment with left ear and hair falling 
back of and below it. Clay buff, pink at core, 
light grits; buff outer coating, thick for model- 
ling hair. Hair in heavy horizontal folds at 
back, wavy strands on side; painted purplish 
black. Small red dot on lobe of ear for earring. 

The fragment, of about one-half life size, is 
from a female head. The hair suggests a date 
not much later than 550 s.c. (see Nos. 1 and 5 
above). The dot on the ear is an interesting 
feature which Payne has already noted on other 
heads of terracotta (Necrocorinthia, p. 239, n. 
4), and to the group may now be added the 
head recently acquired by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum (Richter, A.J.A., LI, 1948, pl. OOS 1s 
B-C), as well as the fragment published here. 
The dot is probably one of the marks of a 
Corinthian workshop of the archaic period. 
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15. Human Head. PI. 68. 

Inv. MF-8479: a-b. 

From Museum West area, Well at K-23, 
early fifth century B.c. 


Two fragments with small snail-shell curls, 
three curls in width, perhaps from across fore- 
head of a figure. Clay buff with slight pink 
tinge; only thick outer coating of fine clay for 
modelling curls is preserved. No paint visible. 
Scale about same as that of head 10a, about 
two-thirds life size. 

Very similar is the double row of curls on the 
female head from Olympia, which Kunze dates 
ca. 490 B.c. (Neue Meisterwerke, pp. 26-27, 
pls. 58-59). 


16. Human Foot. PI. 68. 


Inv. MF-1949. P.H. 0.097 m. 
From Temple E area, Well 3. 


Only fragment of left foot in Phrygian boot 
preserved. Clay greenish buff, fine grits; outer 
coating of fine greenish buff clay. Foot solid. 
Boot painted purplish black except for sole and 
reserved double spiral design over instep; re- 
served areas seem to be covered with red miltos 
coating, such as was used on Corinthian pot- 
tery. Scale about one-third life size. 

The type of boot is illustrated on the well- 
known Gorgon akroterion in Syracuse (Richter, 
Sculpture and Sculptors, fig. 79), while the 
double spiral design occurs for the nose of a 
Gorgon on metopes at Kalydon (Dyggve- 
Poulsen, Das Laphraion, pl. XXa). 


17. Human Hand. Pl. 68. 


Inv. MF-1355. P. W. 0.082 m. 
From the Odeion, late fill. 


Fragment of thumb and palm of left hand 
preserved. Clay buff, heavy grits; fine outer 
coating of buff clay. Surface well smoothed, but 
paring still shows; no paint. Hand solid. Scale 
ca. two-thirds life size. 


18. Human Foot. Pl. 68. 


Inv. MF-9510. P. L. 0.092 m. 
Provenience unknown. 


Fragment of right foot and base preserved. 
Clay reddish buff, heavy grits; outer coating 
very thin and grits show through. Poorly 
modelled; sandal painted on with brown paint 
on sole, plastic strap of sandal across toes; 
black line across tip of foot probably repre- 
sents edge of garment. Scale about one-quarter 
life size. 


19. Human Limb. 

Inv. MF-9497. Max. dim. 0.044 m. 

From Tile Factory, in context of first half 
of the fifth century B.c. 


Small fragment of arm or leg preserved. Clay 
dark gray from over-firing. The fragment is 
important as a waster from the Tile Factory, 
evidence of the manufacture of terracotta sculp- 
ture there. 


DRAPED FIGURES 


20. Drapery Fragments. Pl. 68. 


Athena Trench. P. H. 0.13 m. 
Context not significant. Mentioned by T. L. 
Shear in A.J.A., XXX, 1926, p. 449. 


Two fragments of drapery, which join, are 
preserved. Clay pink except for ca. 0.007 m. on 
exterior which is buff, heavy grits; fine buff 
outer coating of uniform thickness as drapery is 
modelled first in coarse clay. Drapery falls ver- 
tically in large folds; apparently from section of 
drapery falling at right side of person. Garment 
red with wide border having first a wide black 
stripe, then a band ca. 0.04 m. wide with rays 
and then the outermost band, of similar width, 
in black with reserved flowers (roses?) with 
details painted in brown and black paint and 
outline and tendrils incised through black to 
light clay below. Red garment appears below 
border of outer garment. Back side of drapery 
left quite rough and painted deep purplish red, 
probably for undergarment. Scale life size or 
only slightly less. 

I know of no decoration similar to that of the 
band of flowers shown here. The style of the 
drapery seems to belong in the early fifth cen- 
tury B.c. 
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21. Drapery Fragment. Pl. 68. 

Inv. Athena Trench T150/TC32. P. W. 
0.11 m. 

Context not significant. Mentioned by T. L. 
Shear in A.J. A., XXX, 1926, p. 449. 


One large fragment preserved. Clay light 
greenish buff, heavy grits; fine outer coating of 
greenish buff clay, uniform thickness as drapery 
is modelled in coarse clay. Drapery falls ver- 
tically in large folds, decorated in horizontal 
bands; band filled with rays in purple paint on 
light ground alternates with rows having pur- 
ple maeanders on light ground. Maeanders 
have square centers filled with black paint and 
decorated alternately with a Pegasos or a star. 
Decoration all executed by first painting entire 
surface of drapery with purple paint, then cut- 
ting away the outer surface and exposing the 
light clay beneath, thus forming the rays, mae- 
anders, stars and Pegasos figures. Scale about 
life size. 

The scraping technique for producing light- 
on-dark patterns is not uncommon on terra- 
cotta sculpture. It occurs on the female head 
from Olympia (Kunze, Neue M eisterwerke, 
pls. 28-29), where the pattern on the diadem 
was cut out, but it was also filled with white 
paint. Both a figure of Nike (Olympia, III, 
pl. VII, 5) and a sphinx from Olympia (Olym- 
piabericht III, fig. 103) show this technique, 
and it is used on pieces of drapery associated 
with the Warrior group from Olympia. The 
ray pattern is the same as that seen on No. 20, 
though the technique is different. Both the star 
and the winged animals appear as drapery 
designs on one of the metopes from Thermon 
(Ed. *Apx., 1903, pl. 6); the star occurs on a 
figure in poros from the Akropolis (T. Wie- 
gand, Archaische P oros-architektur der Akropo- 
lis gu Athen, Cassel, 1904, pl. Vill, 3) and 
reserved figures of Pegasos decorated the border 
of the robe of Zeus in the Zeus and Ganymede 
group from Olympia (Olympiabericht V, p. 
108, fig. 45). Like that of the latter group, the 
style of this fragment of drapery belongs to the 
early fifth century B.C. 


22. Drapery Fragments. Pl. 68. 
Inv) ME-1530, ©3522, 9755 a-c: Pi W. of 
largest fragment 0.132 m. 


Provenience unknown. 


Five fragments of drapery, clearly from same 
statue, preserved. Clay pink, heavy grits; buff 
outer coating. Drapery falls in vertical folds 
with zigzag borders, except for one piece which 
seems to be from on or near base on which 
figure stood. Drapery is all black with border 
having a red stripe and then a black stripe 
at the edge. Scale is near life size. 

Very similar to this drapery is that of the 
terracotta warrior from Olympia, dated about 
490 B.c. (Kunze, Olympiabericht III, pl. 55; 
Olympiabericht V, p. 127). The same edging 
appears on a figure of Athena at Olympia, as 
yet unpublished but very kindly shown to me 
by Dr. Kunze. Our fragments, as well, must 
belong to the early fifth century B.c. 


23. Drapery Fragment. PI. 69. 
Inv. MF-9756. P. W. 0.142 m. 
Probably from Temple E area, Well 3. 


Fragment at bottom of right leg of figure 
with drapery drawn across leg. Clay pink, 
heavy grits; fine outer coating of light buff clay 
ca. 0.004 m. thick. Solid reddish brown paint 
on drapery, which is smooth except for two thin 
folds across leg, lower one curved over top of 
foot. Scale about life size. 


24. Fragment of Left Shoulder with Shield. 
Fl Oe, 


Inv. MF-9757. P.H. 0.10 m. 
Probably from Temple E area, Well 3. 


Fragment of left shoulder of figure with 
shield at back on left side. Clay buff, medium 
grits, fine buff outer coating. Strand of hair in 
zigzag waves falls over shoulder, is painted 
black. Garment is red with wide band running 
along shoulder and upper arm and filled by two 
wide black stripes with narrower one between. 
Shield on back left in buff color of outer clay 
coating except for one large petal, probably 
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from a great rosette coming almost to edge of 
convex surface. Scale about one-half life size. 
The newly published fragments of the War- 
rior group at Olympia comprise many pieces 
of a large terracotta shield, which is similar in 
shape to that presented here, but much more 
elaborate in decoration (Kunze, Olympiabericht 
V, figs. 48-54). The simple rosette as a shield 
device, such as is postulated here, occurs already 
on Protoattic pottery (C.V.A., Berlin 1, pl. 
34,2) and is seen often in the sixth century 
(cf. E. Langlotz, Griechische Vasen in Wiire- 
burg, Munich, 1932, pl. 70, No. 243 and pl. 83, 
No. 256, of ca. 550 z.c. and the third quarter of 
the century respectively). Our fragment must 
be still later, of the end of the sixth century. 


25. Drapery Fragment. Pl. 69. 


Inv. MF-9758. P. W. 0.079 m. 
Probably from Temple E area, Well 3. 


Small fragment of arm or leg preserved. Clay 
orange buff, heavy grits; fine buff outer coating. 
Garment is deep reddish brown with reserved 
lozenges filled with black lozenges having red 
centers. Scale is near life size. 


26. Drapery Fragment. Pl. 69. 
Inv. MF-9759. P. W. 0.121 m. 
Probably from Temple E area, Well 3. 


Small fragment of drapery preserved. Clay 
light buff, light grits; fine light buff outer coat- 
ing. Drapery in color of clay except for wide 
black stripe for border and narrower red stripe 
at edge of zigzag folds. Scale about two-thirds 
life size. 


AKROTERIA 


27. Nike (?) Akroterion. Pls. 69, 75. 


Inv. MF-1952:a-l1. Dimensions of main 
pieces: a) fragment at left breast, P. H. 0.155 
m.;b) fragment at right breast, P. H. 0.123 m.; 
d) drapery fragment, P.H. 0.15m.; h) left 
foot, P. H. 0.11 m.; 1) fragment of base, P. H. 
0.147 m. 


From Temple E area, Well 3, and Museum 
West area in context of ca. 500 B.c. 


Preserved are twelve fragments of a draped 
female winged figure and of the base on which 
it stood; nothing preserved above the shoulder. 
Clay light greenish buff, medium grits; fine 
outer coating of light greenish buff clay, thick 
for modelling of drapery. Fragment 1) shows 
base to have been 0.125 m. high, apparently in 
back as well as in front (cf. the base of the 
Zeus and Ganymede group at Olympia, 100. 
Winckelmannsprogramm, pls. VIII-IX). Foot 
comes at left edge of base (spectator’s right). 
Composition is that of standing female figure, 
hair falling in wavy tresses over shoulders and 
painted black. Fragments b) and c) show close 
gathering of drapery at shoulder and alongside 
breast, with piece of drapery having small folds 
and zigzag border at right side. In fragment a) 
drapery is held out at left side; in d) it falls in 
long vertical folds. All of this drapery is red- 
dish brown with wide reserved border having 
wide black stripe in it and narrow black stripe 
at edge. Fragment f) has border of interlocking 
red and black maeanders on white field, pos- 
sibly from close to neck on back. Fragment g) 
has a white overgarment with a broad black 
stripe near edge and a red stripe at edge; a 
weight or tassel hangs from the corner. On 
foot (fragment h) the leather straps of the 
sandal are painted red, the strings are black; 
upper edge of sole of sandal is red. Base painted 
black on top, front and sides. On the back of 
fragment a) is the beginning of a wing with 
first feathers unfilled and outer row filled al- 
ternately red or black; this is the beginning of 
a large spread wing of a Nike or Gorgon figure, 
though the long robes to the base suggest the 
former rather than the latter. Composition is 
that of a winged figure flying off to the left 
(spectator’s right); scale is about two-thirds 
life size. 

Nike was commonly shown on lateral akro- 
teria and Mrs. Van Buren has listed several 
examples, most of them as fragmentary as that 
presented here (op. cit., pp. 166-171). Among 
the closest parallels are the large fragment from 
Olympia (Olympia, III, p. 40, fig. 43, pl. VIII, 
3) of the second half of the sixth century and 
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the several fragments, both published (F. de 
Delphes IV, pl. XXX1) and unpublished from 
Delphi. The general scheme is better illustrated 
by the somewhat more complete marble akro- 
teria from the Akropolis (Payne and Young, 
op. cit., pls. 119-120), but from small bronzes 
and vase paintings the best idea of the Nike 
akroteria can be obtained (H. Bulle, Der schone 
Mensch im Altertum’, Munich, 1922, figs. 33- 
34). The weight on the himation, as shown in 
fragment g), is not uncommon and occurs often 
on the chlamys as well (Richter, Sculpture and 
Sculptors, p. 69, fig. 251) ; here a heavy woolen 
himation, worn over the lighter chiton, is shown 
on fragments b) and g). A sandalled foot of 
terracotta, very similar to that of fragment h), 
has been found at Delphi but is as yet unpub- 
lished. The same type of sandal is worn by 
Akropolis kore 682, which Payne would date 
about 525 s.c. (Payne and Young, op. cit., 
p. 28, pl. 42,1). The context in which these 
fragments were found is of ca. 500 B.c. and the 
akroterion itself must have been made in the 
last quarter of the sixth century B.c. 


28. Nike (?) Akroterion. Pl. 70. 
Inv. MF-3901. P. H. 0.165 m., P. W. 0.12 m. 
From Agora Southwest area, late context. 


Fragment of left wing and arm of figure, both 
outspread, preserved. The piece is from near 
left shoulder, giving part of upper arm with 
folds of drapery and strands of hair over it. 
Clay buff, pink at core, heavy grits; very thin 
coating of fine buff clay on exterior. Wing 
thickness ca. 0.02-0.025 m.; arm hollow. Arm 
surface finely polished, but unpainted; two 
strands of black hair fall over arm. Garment 
falls in narrow folds under arm and is painted 
red. Front side of wing shows first row of white 
feathers with black outlines, rendered plasti- 
cally with slight offsets separating feathers; 
large outer feathers filled alternately red and 
black. Back side of wing has flat surface ; scale 
pattern near shoulder with alternate rows filled 
red or black; first feathers unfilled and large 
outer feathers filled red or black. Wing is a 


little larger than that of sphinx No. 33; scale 
is about two-thirds life size. 

The wing is similar to that of a terracotta 
Nike in Athens (Van Buren, of. cit., pl. XIII, 
45 middle), as well as to that from Olympia 
(Olympia, ITI, p. 40, pl. 43). The same scheme, 
with similar folds of drapery over the upper 
arm, is to be seen in a fragment from Delphi 
(Ff. de Delphes, 1V, pl. XXXI, top), but in 
both the stiffer position of the arm and the 
straighter folds of drapery our fragment looks 
earlier than that from Delphi. Flying figures 
with the left arm straight out, as seems to be 
the case here, are frequent on black-figured 
vase painting and are often Gorgons (C.V.A., 
Copenhagen, III E, pl. 97, 2b—Chalcidian ; 
British Museum, III H e, pls. 10,3, 60,4), 
while one vase in the British Museum shows 
both a Boread and a Harpy with the left arm 
held thus (C.V.A., British Museum, III H e, 
pl. 73,3). It is possible, therefore, that we 
have here a fragment from a Gorgon akro- 
terion, rather than a Nike. I would suggest a 
date in the latter part of the sixth century B.c. 
for this fragment. 


29. Nike (?) Akroterion. Pl. 70. 
Inv. ME-9749" P. EH. 0.088 m.-) Pay. 
0.086 m. 


Provenience unknown. 


Small fragment of right forearm, just above 
hand, and of wing preserved. Clay buff, pink 
at core, rather heavy grits; very thin outer 
coating of fine clay, greenish buff on front, buff 
on back. Arm unpainted; wing red both above 
and below arm, on back wing has large feathers 
alternately filled red or black. Scale is about 
three-quarter life size. 


30. Nike (?) Akroterion. Pl. 70. 


Inv. MF-9750: a-c. 
From Temple area, Well 3. 


Three small fragments of wing of spread- 
wing figure preserved ; two are from wing with 
alternating black and red feathers painted on 
both sides, one from tip of wing and the other 
from part just at tip of inner row of feathers; 
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third fragment from inner edge of wing, near 
attachment to body, and has feathers painted on 
one side only while back is rough. Red paint, 
perhaps of garment, along edge of wing. Clay 
greenish buff, medium grits; very thin outer 
coating of fine clay. Scale is about that of 
sphinx No. 33. 


31. Nike (?) Akroterion. 


Inv. MF-9760. P. L. 0.121 m. 
From Temple E area, Well 3. 


Fragment of outer feathers of a large wing 
(?) preserved. Clay buff, medium grits; fine 
outer coating beautifully smoothed. Feathers 
rendered plastically with setback for separation 
of each feather, filled alternately solid red or 
black, each feather rounded off at end. Scale 
appears quite large as compared with No. 33. 


32. Dolphin Akroterion. Pl. 70. 


Athena Trench; context not significant. P. L. 
Oj 5 mer. i, 0.1270. 


Large fragment of hind part of a dolphin ( 5); 
near tail, with attachment of fin, now broken 
off. Clay buff, heavy grits; fine outer coating 
ca. 0.002 m. thick, greenish buff in color. Pre- 
served part is solid, greatest thickness ca. 0.065 
m., but hollow part begins just at break. Deco- 
rated with large black curving rays painted 
along body. 

The fragment is very likely from an akro- 
terion, possibly from a group of Melikertes and 
Dolphin such as is shown on an antefix from 
Kaulonia (Van Buren, Archaic Fictile Revet- 
ments in Sicily and Magna Graecia, London, 
1923, pl. XVI, fig. 68). For another dolphin 
of similar use see Olympia, III, pp. 42-43, fig. 
49, pl. VIII, 6. 


33. Sphinx Akroterion. Pls. 71, 72. 

Inv. MF-1956:a-c. Restored H. to top of 
wing 0.627 m., W. across breast 0.15 m., L. of 
fragment b) of right leg 0.137 m., L. of frag- 
ment c) of left leg 0.064 m. 

From Temple E area, Well 3. 


Large part of body, wings and forelegs of 
sphinx preserved; piece of each foreleg pre- 


served but not associated with figure at time 
of restoration and so not incorporated in it. 
Clay buff, slightly pink at core, medium admix- 
ture of coarse grits ; outer coating of fine green- 
ish buff clay ca. 0.002-0.003 m. thick. Con- 
struction of legs almost solid with hole ca. 
0,007 m. in diam., pierced through for thorough 
baking. Body hollow, walls ca. 0.025 m. thick; 
wings solid, thickness ca. 0.025 m. near body to 
only ca. 0.01 m. at tip. Wings supported by two 
clay connecting struts, one (ca. 0.03 m. diam.) 
still in place in lower part of wing; other one 
was in upper part. Both wings broken in 
antiquity and mended; two sets of mending 
holes preserved in left wing ; piece of lead mend 
still in place in right wing. Body and legs left 
in color of clay, except for claws painted black, 
and surface finely smoothed after paring. Scale 
pattern on breast and beginning of wings with 
scales outlined in black and filled alternately 
with red or black paint; large upcurved wings 
with first row of feathers only outlined in black, 
large outer feathers so outlined and alternately 
filled with red and black paint. Wing facing 
building facade has feathers rendered plastically 
with separation by slight offset; inner wing 
smooth with only black lines separating feathers. 
Narrow red band delimits wings from breast. 
This is an unusually fine example of a type 
of akroterion common throughout the sixth cen- 
tury B.c. and apparently made in quantity at 
Corinth. Mrs. Van Buren lists a dozen ex- 
amples (Greek Fictile Revetments, pp. 170- 
175). Those which seem certainly to be Corin- 
thian and are very similar in technique and 
decoration to our example are one from Olym- 
pia (Olympia III, pp. 40-41, figs. 44-45, pl. 
VIII, 4; Olympiabericht IIT, p. 121, fig. 103), 
which Payne dates ca. 550 B.c. (Necrocorin- 
thia, p. 261, n. 3), those from Halae, and espe- 
cially No. 4 (Hesperia, TX, 1940, pp. 443-447, 
figs. 112-114), of the late sixth century, that 
from Thebes (Van Buren, op. cit., pp. 173-174, 
pl. XXXIII, fig. 120), which Payne also dates 
about 550 B.c. (op. cit., p. 261), the somewhat 
earlier sphinx from Kalydon (Das Laphraion, 
pp. 176 ff., figs. 182-189, pls. XXII D-H, 
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XXIII) and the unpublished sphinx from Del- 
phi, the scheme of which is identical with that 
from Corinth. The context in which the sphinx 
at Corinth was found gives a terminus ante 
quem of ca. 500 B.c. and a date in the last 
quarter of the sixth century is most likely. 


34. Sphinx Akroterion. Pls. 72, 75. 


Inv. FM-1, 2 and 9. Fragment a), max. dim. 
0:25 m., Th. 0.05-0.03 m.; fragment b), max. 
dim. 0.16 m., Th. 0.04-0.035 m.; fragment c), 
max. dim. 0.095 m., Th. 0.03-0.028 m. 

Provenience unknown. Published in Corinth, 
IV, i, pp. 113-114, fig. 46 a-b; Greek Fictile 
Revetments, pp. 26 and 172, no. 13. 


Three fragments of wing of a very large 
sphinx preserved.. Clay reddish to greenish at 
core, heavy grits; layer ca. 0.013 m. with fine 
grits to decorated side only; ca. 0.006m. of 
fine clay on fragment a) for plastic decoration, 
only ca. 0.003 m. on other fragments. On back 
of fragment a), just above attachment to body, 
was a strut, 0.016 m. in diam., connecting wings. 
Strut seems to have been of wood and has left 
a smooth depression still ca. 0.05m. deep as 
clay was piled up about it on inner surface of 
wing. Decoration of wing consists of scale 
pattern near attachment to body with scales 
filled alternately red or black; first feathers un- 
painted but have black band on plastic border ; 
outer feathers have same plastic border with 
black lines, but are filled alternately red or 
black. Wide red plastic band separates scale 
pattern from first feathers, hemispherical de- 
pressions, 0.008 m. diam. and 0.016 m. on cen- 
ters, appear as white dots along red band. 
Fragments b) and c) have smooth surface and 
outer feathers outlined in black and filled alter- 
nately red or black, indicating that as in No. 33 
wing to front had feathers rendered plastically 
as well as painted while that to rear was smooth 
and painted only. Judging from the wing size, 
the scale of this sphinx was half again as large 
as No. 33 and it must have measured ca. 1.00 m. 
in height to the tip of the wing. 

In previous publications this wing has been 
associated with the life-size head, No. 1, but 


we have seen fit above to separate them. The 
sphinx, however, is of very large scale and 
must have decorated a very large building. The 
only known candidate is the Temple of Apollo, 
and a date in the mid-sixth century B.c. for the 
sphinx makes this association likely. Payne 
considers a date at least this early as likely for 
these fragments (Necrocorinthia, p. 261, n. 2). 
The Kalydon sphinx, of the second quarter of 
the sixth century, has a similar row of dots 
on the band separating scales and feathers (Das 
Laphraion, p. 181, fig. 185). 


35. Sphinx Akroterion(?) Pl. 72. 


Inv. FM-4. Max dim. 0.09m., Th. 0.024- 
0.02 m. Provenience unknown. Published in 
Corinth IV, i, p. 113. 


Small fragment of breast of sphinx preserved. 
Clay greenish buff, heavy grits; extremely thin 
coating of fine clay on surface, grits show 
through. Decoration with scale pattern in dull 
brown paint. Slight incision at top apparently 
indicates neck line. Scale pattern almost four 
times as large as that on No. 38, indicating 
figure ca. 2.00m. high, unless breast feathers 
were larger and fewer than usual. A figure that 
large could hardly have decorated a building. 


36. Sphinx Akroterion(?) Pl. 72. 
Athena Trench. Max. dim. 0.12 m., Th. 0.03- 
0.025 m. 


Small fragment of breast of sphinx preserved. 
Clay light buff, pinkish at core, medium grits; 
outer coating of light buff clay, ca. 0.002 m. 
thick. Decoration of scale pattern outlined in 
black only, not filled. Scale pattern is at least 
twice the size of that on No. 33, indicating a 
figure ca. 1.25-1.50 m. high. 

Similar unfilled scales for the breast feathers 
of a sphinx occur on sphinx No. 5 at Halae 
(Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 443, fig. 115). 

37. Sphinx Akroterion. Pl. 72. 
inv. WiB-0747— Max.s dim, 0.117 m..9 Th: 


0.024-0.02 m. 
From Temple E area, Well 3. 


Small fragment of breast and neck line of 
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sphinx preserved. Clay buff, light grits; ex- 
terior coating of fine greenish buff clay, ca. 
0.004 m. thick. Decorated with scale pattern 
outlined in black and filled alternately red or 
black. Solid black band at base of neck, slight 
traces of red above it. Scale pattern about size 
of that on No. 34, indicating a figure ca. 1.00 m. 
high. 


38. Sphinx Akroterion. Pls. 72, 75. 


Inv. MF-1012. P. L. 0.118 m. 

Provenience unknown. Probably the frag- 
ment published in Corinth IV, i, p. 113, M8 and 
referred to in Greek Fictile Revetments, pp. 27 
and 172. 


Fragment of left leg of sphinx preserved. 
Clay buff, heavy grits; exterior coating of fine 
greenish buff clay, ca. 0.004 m. thick. Surface 
well smoothed, except for back of leg which is 
rough and grits show through. Hole ca. 0.02 m. 
diam. through leg; thickness of walls ca. 0.025- 
0.015 m. Black paint on claw only. Scale about 
twice that of No. 33. 

This leg was originally associated with the 
large wing fragments, No. 34, but the clay is 
not the same and the scale seems even larger 
than that of No. 34. 


39. Sphinx Akroterion. PI. 72. 


Inv. MF-9748. P.L. 0.11 m. 
From Temple E area, Well 3. 


Fragment of left leg of sphinx preserved. 
Clay buff, medium grits; exterior coating of 
buff clay, ca. 0.004 m. thick. Surface beauti- 
fully smoothed, but some traces of paring show. 
Hole down center of leg ca. 0.01 m. diam. 
Towards rear of leg is a broken area running 
down leg, probably for an attachment such as a 
solid screen between the legs, which was painted 
black. Scale of figure about same as No. 33. 


40. Sphinx Akroterion. Pl. 72. 


Inv. MF-8777. P. H. 0.066 m. 
From Tile Factory, from fill dating before ca. 
450 B.c. 


Fragment of paw and leg of sphinx and base 


on which it stands preserved. Clay buff, moder- 
ate grits. Surface very rough, all covered with 
brown paint. Workmanship crude, paw very 
poorly modelled. Scale of figure about same as 
No. 33. 


41. Sphinx Akroterion. Pl. 72. 


Inv. MF-8793. Max. dim. 0.055 m. 
From Tile Factory, in fill dating after 400 B.c. 


Fragment of paw of sphinx preserved. Clay 
buff, pink at core, rather heavy grits; buff 
outer coating thick for modelling of claws. All 
covered with dark purplish paint. Scale about 
same as No. 33. 


42. Sphinx Akroterion. Pl. 72. 


Inv. MF-2155. Max. dim. 0.095 m. 
From Agora area north of St. Johns, late 
context. 


Fragment of polos and hair of head of sphinx 
preserved. Clay greenish buff, heavy grits; 
greenish buff surface coating, quite thick for 
modelling of hair. Hair in loose wavy locks, 
painted dull brown. Polos decorated with lotus 
and palmette chain in black glaze paint. Frag- 
ment is from above left cheek. Scale is about 
one-half life size. 

The lotus and palmette chain occurs fre- 
quently on the polos of sphinxes; the style of 
that shown here suggests a date in the second 
quarter of the fifth century B.c. 


SERPENT FROM PEDIMENT(?) 


43. Serpent. Pl. 70. 


Inv. FM-45. P. W. 0.35 m., P. H. 0.28 m. 
From Tile Factory, in context dating before 
ca. 450 B.c, 


Parts of two large coils of a serpent or ser- 
pents preserved. Clay buff, heavy grits; fine 
buff outer coating. Walls ca. 0.02 m. thick. 
Larger coil has diam. of ca. 0.12 m., smaller 
one ca. 0.09 m.; apparently size of coils dimin- 
ishes towards tail end of serpent. On larger 
coil is rough spot for an attachment, probably 
for another coil. All covered with a dull paint 
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varying from brown to gray in color; on this 
wide stripes running length of serpent and 
smaller bands going across are painted in matt 
black paint. 

The large scale of the coils and the rather 
rough quality of the workmanship suggest that 
the serpent was part of the decoration of a pedi- 
ment of a fairly large building. Its discovery in 
a well in the Tile Factory would suggest fur- 
ther that it was a discard from the factory 
and probably is not to be dated much before the 
filling up of the well about 450 B.c. While the 
use of serpents in pedimental decoration is more 
usual in the sixth century, it is possible that 
the serpent-like creature may have been part 
of such a subject as Herakles and the Hydra. 


Metrore RELIEFS 


44, Metope. Pls. 73, 75. 


Inv. MF-8635. P. H.0.128 m., P. W. 0.135m. 
From Tile Factory, in fill dating after 400 B.c. 


Fragment of left side of metope preserved. 
Clay reddish buff, heavy grits; light buff ex- 
terior coating ca. 0.002 m. thick. Metope con- 
sists of a background slab 0.042 m. thick with 
relief decoration 0.038m. deep. Metope was 
formed in a mould, with relief laid in mould and 
then background slab laid over it; distinct line 
of cleavage shows in section (PI. 75). Remain- 
ing relief shows rear part of a horse moving to 
right; surface of horse is broadly modelled and 
not well polished. Left edge of metope is pre- 
served and on background is a rough band ca. 
0.02 m. wide along edge, probably marking the 
setting line of the metope. Background not 
well smoothed. No color visible on relief or 
background. Scale about one-quarter life size 
and total dimension of metope is estimated to 
have been ca. 0.40 x 0.40 m. 

While Mrs. Van Buren lists no metopes with 
relief decoration from Greece in the Archaic 
Period, she catalogues four of sixth and fifth 
century date from southern Italy and Sicily 
(Archaic Fictile Revetments, pp. 162-163). 
Our example is probably later than these, com- 
ing down into the late fifth century B.C. 


45. Metope. Pl. 73. 


Inv. MF-8631, 9147 and 8592. Fragment a) 
head of Athena, P. H. 0.105 m., P. W. 0.055 m., 
P.D. 0.078m.; fragment b) a right thigh, 
P.H. 0.087 m., P. W. 0.097 m.; fragment c) 
a lefe foot, P. be 0.038'm., P: Le 0:057 m: 


From Tile Factory, in late fill or top soil. 


Three fragments of a metope preserved. Clay 
reddish at core to buff on exterior, heavy grits; 
rather heavy coating of fine greenish buff clay 
on exterior, especially for modelling of head. 
Head is hollow; thigh has small hole, ca. 0.005 
m. diam., pierced through it ; foot is solid. Head 
and thigh in very high relief, almost full round, 
attached to background; depth of relief of 
thigh is ca. 0.062 m., thickness of background 
of fragment b) ca. 0.017m. Fragment a) is a 
female head with Corinthian helmet resting on 
the brow, hair indicated by small knobs across 
the forehead, large folds behind ears, all painted 
black ; eyebrows, lashes and irises also in black 
paint; slight traces of red paint on lips. Frag- 
ment b) is part of right thigh attached to back- 
ground of metope; thigh itself unpainted but 
across top of it is garment with rippled black 
border and red above; folds of drapery indi- 
cated by shallow grooving of surface. On inner 
side of thigh is large area for attachment of 
some object and here background is left rough. 
Fragment c) is left foot, unpainted except for 
red band across it just above ankle, probably 
strap of sandal, and slight traces of red paint 
at bottom, apparently for sole of sandal. The 
composition apparently comprised two or more 
figures in front view. Thigh does not seem to 
belong to Athena because of short garment, 
which looks more like that of an armed warrior. 
Scale is about one-quarter life size. 

The workmanship on this metope is among 
the best from archaic Corinth and is indicative 
of the quality of the best products of the Tile 
Factory. The head is finely modelled in a style 
which recalls the Aegina sculptures, especially 
the head in Aegina, p. 260, fig. 217, pl. 74. 
There are stylistic similarities with the Berlin 
seated goddess as well (Ant. Denk., III, pl. 38), 
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and together these suggest a date in the first 
quarter of the fifth century B.c. for the head of 
Athena on the Corinth metope. 


46. Metope(?) Pls. 73, 75. 
Inv. MF-9691. P. W. 0.195 m., P. H. 0.21 m. 


From Temple Hill. Previously published by 
Mary C. Roebuck in Hesperia, XXIV, 1955; 
p.159, pl. Gl.g. 


Large fragment of a relief of a lion attacking 
a bull preserved, very possibly from a metope. 
Clay pink at core, buff on exterior; very fine 
grits peppered through clay; outer coating of 
fine buff clay on lion only, thin on body, thick 
for modelling of leg. Walls 0.025-0.015 m. 
thick; finger marks on back. Relief quite high. 
Lion’s body left in buff color of fine outer 
coating with only hair on belly painted reddish 
brown; bit of red paint on chest of lion as well. 
Body of bull covered with dull light gray paint ; 
black line painted across thigh and another 
above leg outlining neck of bull. Composition 
comprises a bull lying on back with head to 
right and attacked by lion facing left, legs clasp- 
ing rear part of bull, body making a diagonal 
line across metope (?). Total width of metope 
with these two figures must have been ca. 0.50 
m. Scale about one-quarter life size. 

Unlike Nos. 44 and 45, the relief of No. 46 
is modelled hollow and there is no trace of back- 
ground. However, a thin slab such as that seen 
in No. 45 may have served as background, to 
which the separately modelled relief was at- 
tached at its edges. The subject is common in 
architectural decoration of the archaic period, 
but specific parallels to the composition with 
the lion over a bull on its back are lacking. 
Several gems show similar compositions, the 
closest being that of a lion over a lion on a 
gem in the Metropolitan Museum (Richter, 
Catalogue of Engraved Gems in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York, 1920, p. 19, 
No. 13, pl. 3), which is dated ca. 550 B.c. Of 
similar date is a gem in Berlin with a parallel 
composition (Furtwangler, Beschreibung der 
geschnittenen Steine im Antiquarium, Berlin, 


Berlin, 1896, p. 18, No. 168, pl. 4). A fifth 
century gem in London shows a lion over a 
deer, in a style clearly later than this relief 
(Walters, Catalogue of Engraved Gems in the 
British Museum, London, 1926, p. 66, No. 539, 
pl. IX). The style of the relief, as well as the 
similar compositions on gems, indicates a date 
in the middle of the sixth century B.c. for it. 
Since it was found to the north of the Temple 
of Apollo on the Temple Hill, and in fill which 
contained many archaic objects including the 
magnificent aryballos published in Hesperia, 
XXIV, 1955, pp. 158-163, pls. 63-64, it is 
tempting to connect this relief with the terra- 
cotta architectural decoration of the great temple 
which was built about 540 B.c. (Weinberg, Hes- 
peria, VIII, 1939, pp. 191-199). 


47. Metope(?) Pl. 74. 
Inv. MF-9690. P. H. 0.099 m., P. W. 0.084m. 


From Temple Hill. Previously published by 
Mary C. Roebuck in Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, 
p. 153, pl. 60, No. 14. 


Fragment of torso and neck of a female 
figure in relief preserved, possibly part of a 
metope. Clay pinkish at exterior, grayish buff 
at core, no grits, no outer coating of fine clay. 
Figure is hollow and in fairly high relief, 
modelled by building up figure with pellets of 
clay daubed on inside and with finger hole at 
hand for holding while modelling, characteristic 
traits of Corinthian terracotta sculpture. Fe- 
male figure has right hand held at left breast 
and holding an animal. Tall neck of figure 
covered with pinkish paint; undergarment left 
in buff color of clay ; incised line separates neck 
band of garment; overgarment across left breast 
and over left shoulder is painted deep red. Pink 
paint again on hand for flesh color. The animal, 
perhaps a goat or small deer, has forepart ap- 
pearing above hand, forelegs draped over hand, 
trace of hind legs visible at bottom of hand, all 
painted black. Scale about one-quarter life size. 

The figure is very likely that of Artemis, 
probably as Huntress. The connection with the 
Temple of Apollo is close and is paralleled by 
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the finding of numerous terracotta figurines of 
Artemis at the Laphraion at Kalydon (Das 
Laphraion, p. 343, fig. 310). The type is well 
known in figurines of the archaic period, a large 
proportion of them of Corinthian origin (Payne, 
Necrocorinthia, p. 245, n. 3; see now A. N. 
Stillwell, Corinth, XV, ii, and Davidson, Cor- 
inth, XII, for a long series of the Artemis figur- 
ines from Corinth), but few of them as early 
in date or as fine in workmanship as this frag- 
ment. It should be dated in the early archaic 
period, near 600 B.c., and again it is tempting 
to connect it with the predecessor of the Temple 
of Apollo, so many remains of which have been 
found to the north of the temple in the area 
from which this fragment comes (Roebuck, 
Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pp. 153-157). 


48. Metope(?) Pl. 74. 
Inv. MF-9754. P. H. 0.132 m., P. W. 0.17 m. 


Provenience unknown. 


University or Missouri 


Fragment of relief of upper torso of a draped 
male figure preserved, probably from a metope. 
Clay buff, slightly pinkish, no grits; all fine clay 
for modelling, of type usual in outer coating on 
sculptures. Maximum depth of relief ca. 0.035 
m., background only 0.017 m. thick at armpit. 
Fine quality of clay suggests preserved frag- 
ment was attached to a thicker background slab. 
Nude male figure is in three-quarter view, but 
neck shows that face was in front view; right 
arm was drawn back, left arm apparently was 
held across torso with drapery over it in a 
bunch. Drapery is fastened over right shoulder 
of figure and appears below right armpit. Scale 
about one-third to one-fourth life size. 

The figure wears a chlamys, such as is shown 
in Bieber, Griechische Kleidung, pl. XXXVI, 
2. The style of the sculpture of both the body 
and the drapery is to be dated in the early 
fourth century B.C. 


SauL S. WEINBERG 


PANATHENAICS OF HELLENISTIC AND ROMAN TIMES * 
(PLATES 76-88 ) 


INCE the publication by Dow of the first Hellenistic Panathenaic amphorae found 

in the Agora excavations three studies have appeared which add much to our 
knowledge of the subject: one by Kondoleon of the amphorae from the sanctuary 
of Herakles on Rheneia (now in the Mykonos Museum) and of fragments from 
Delos; the other two, by Mitsos and Mrs. Karouzou respectively, of the amphora 
of Ariarathes V of Cappadocia (163-130 B.c.) from the Olympieion, now in the 
National Museum in Athens.” 


1It is pleasant to acknowledge the advice and criticism of members of the staff of the Agora 
Excavations in Athens. This article was written in Athens during the tenure of a grant from the 
Johnson Fund of the American Philosophical Society. 
2 These and other publications referred to by brief title, usually the author’s name, are listed 
below : 
Beazley, A.B.V.—= Beazley, Sir John, Attic Black-figure Vase-painters, Oxford, 1956. 
Beazley, Dev. = Beazley, J. D., Development of Attic Black-figure, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1951; 
Beazley, “‘ Panathenaica ” = Beazley, J.D., “ Panathenaica,” 4.J.4., XLVI, 1943, pp. 441-465. 
Blavatskii — Blavatskii, V. D., Istoriya Antichnoit Raspisnoi Keramiki, Moscow, 1953. 
Day = Day, John, An Economic History of Athens under Roman Domination, New York, 1942. 
Dinsmoor = Dinsmoor, William B., Archons of Athens, Cambridge, Mass., 1931. 
Dow = Dow, Sterling, “ Panathenaic Amphorae from the Hellenistic Period,” Hesperia, V, 
1936, pp. 50-58. 
Ferguson = Ferguson, William Scott, Hellenistic Athens, London, 1911. 
Fraenkel = Fraenkel, M., Inschriften von Pergamon (Altertiimer von Pergamon, VIII, 2), 
Berlin, 1895. 
Gardiner = Gardiner, E. Norman, “ Panathenaic Amphorae,” J.H.S., XXXII, 1912, pp. 179- 
193: 
Gardiner, Athl. = Gardiner, E. Norman, Athletics of the Ancient World, Oxford, 1930. 
Gardiner, G.A.S. = Gardiner, E. Norman, Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals, London, 1910. 
Graef = Graef, Botho (with Hartwig, Wolters, and Zahn), Die antiken Vasen von der Akro- 
polis zu Athen, Vol. I, pt. II, Berlin, 1911. 
Graindor, Hadrien = Graindor, Paul, Athénes sous Hadrien, Cairo, 1934. 
Graindor, Hérode Atticus = Graindor, Paul, Hérode Atticus et sa famille, Cairo, 1930. 
Karouzou = Papaspyridi-Karouzou, Semmni, TexvoAoyiKds Kafopirpos tod é« tod ’OAvpmeiov Iava- 
Onvaixod dppopéws, ’Apy. ’Ed., 1948-49, pp. 10-32. 
Kondoleon = Kondoleon, Nikolaos M., ‘EAAnvorixol ravabnvaixot apdopets tod Movoetov Mukovov, 
’"Apy. “E¢., 1937, pp- 576-589. 
Mitsos = Mitsos, Markellos T., Mava@nvaixds auopeds EXAnvioTiKis exoxns eK TOD ev "AOHvats "OAVp- 
mueiov, “Apx. “Ed., 1948-1949, pp. 1-9. 
P.A. = Kirchner, J., Prosopographia Attica, Berlin, 1901, 2 vols. 
Pritchett-Meritt = Pritchett, W. Kendrick, and Meritt, Benjamin D., The Chronology of 
Hellenistic Athens, Cambridge, Mass., 1940. : 
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The material for study, although still sketchy and fragmentary, is considerably 
increased by what is catalogued here. We now know of the existence of possibly 
fifty or sixty amphorae which are to be dated in Hellenistic or later times. Of the 
forty-nine pieces from the Agora catalogued here, which include those published 
by Dow, a few are later Classical rather than Hellenistic, two are small Panathenaics, 
and some may be parts of the same amphorae. It is estimated, however, that they 
represent a minimum of thirty post-classical amphorae. In addition there are perhaps 
twenty-six elsewhere. These will be referred to in the text as below: 


Ariarathes amphora 1 
(Athens, National Museum; from the Olympieion. Mitsos, figs. 

1-3; Karouzou, figs. 1-5, pls. 1-2; Rumpf, M.Z., pl. 54, 8, reverse). 
eropolis MOGI I I 112( 7), L113) 1137(7), Liss. 7a) 

(Athens, National Museum; from the Acropolis. Graef, pls. 64- 

65; Kondoleon, fig. 16, 1109; Dow, fig. 9, 1113a; Karouzou, Dinos 

1113b). 

Berlin amphora 1 
(Berlin, Staatliche Museen, now in Celle; from Olbia; formerly 
Vogell collection; Inv. 4950; H. with lid 0.784 m.; Vogell, pl. 4,5; 

Arch. Anz., 1909, p. 564, note 20; Kondoleon, pp. 579, 585; Beaz- 
ley, Dev., p. 100, pl. 48, 4; the reverse here, Plate 82, reproduced by 
permission of the Staatliche Museen). 

Corinth fragments 1 
(Corinth Museum; from Corinth, South Stoa, Well XV; Inv. 
C-46-51; two fragments, showing parts of both panels, the reverse 
a horse race, here Plates 80, 81). 

Delos 6719, 6778, 6780. 3 
(Delos Museum, from Delos. Kondoleon, p. 584, fig. 12, 6780; p. 

Bo fie 13,0775; 0719). 


Hermitage amphora 1 
(Hermitage Museum; from Olbia. Blavatskii, p. 276, unnumbered 
figure). 

Kerameikos fragments “Several ” 


(Athens, Kerameikos Museum, from the Kerameikos. Mentioned 
in Dow, p. 172. I have not seen these pieces or photographs of 
them. ) 


Rumpf, M. Z.= Rumpf, Andreas, Maleret und Zeichnung der Griechen, Munich, 1953. 

Schmidt = Schmidt, Eduard, Archaistische Kunst in Griechenland und Rom, Munich, 1922. 

Smith = Smith, Cecil, “ Panathenaic Amphorae,” B.S.A., HI, 1896-1897, pp. 182-200. 

V ogell = [Boehlau], Griechische Alterthumer sudrussischen Fundorts aus dem Besitze des 
Herrn A. Vogell, Karlsruhe: Cassel 26-30 Mai 1908. 
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Melos fragment 1 
(Collection of the British School of Archaeology at Athens; from 
Melos. Smith, pl. XVI, b). 

Mykonos 1-9 9 
(Mykonos Museum; from Rheneia. Kondoleon, figs. 1-4: 1; figs. 
5-7: 2; figs. 8-9: 3; fig. 10: 4; fig. 11: 5; p. 577: G7 holes: 
figai3: Oe Rumpt;7.Z., pl. 4,072). 

Oropos fragment 1 
(Oropos Museum, unpublished. Neck, from shoulder to bottom of 
lip. Mr. Peter Corbett kindly told me of this piece and furnished 
photographs. It is very close in style to, if not by the same hand as 
No. 5 below of the late fourth or early third century B.c.). 

Pergamon fragment 1 
(from Pergamon. Fraenkel, p. 502, no. 1328; Dow, p. 50 and note 
2D o lus. 1). 


Note that the amphora in Leningrad (Beazley, A.B.V., p. 416, no. 17), not 
included here, formerly dated in the third century, is discussed by Beazley 
(“ Panathenaica,” pp. 461-462, with earlier references) and dated by him ca. 
320/19 B.c. See also Karouzou, p. 25. Kondoleon (p. 589, note 2). relers-ta 
amphorae related to the Panathenaics found at Olbia, published by Pharmakow- 
sky in Bulletin de la Commission Imperiale, VIII, 1903, pp. 29 ff., fig. 15. Four 
illustrations of one amphora are given in this publication; on it see below p. 341 
under 20-22. In the text Pharmakowsky mentions briefly others found at Olbia. 


Although this figure falls far short of the total of those which have come down to 
us from the archaic and classical periods, it suggests, none the less, a degree of 
activity in the production of these vases in the Hellenistic period which hitherto might 
not have been suspected. Among those which we have the adherence of potters and 
painters to earlier canons of shape and decoration is marked. We are justified in 
assuming an unbroken tradition and continuity in these vases throughout the Hellen- 
istic period and perhaps even down into Roman times. It seems possible now, with 
the increased bulk of material, that more amphorae of the period can be identified, and 
that some time in the future the apparent continuity of Hellenistic Panathenaics can 
be illustrated step by step, as it has been possible to do for the amphorae of earlier 
times. Although artistically this is not a happy prospect, a series of traditional vases 
in an eclectic period is not without interest. 

Most of the amphorae with which we are here concerned can be dated within 
the period between about 340 B.c. and the end of the second century B.c., and are in 
the familiar black-figure technique. Five pieces, however, apparently fall beyond the 
limits of Hellenistic times and are probably to be dated in the Roman period: Nos. 
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12, 13, 24, 25, and the Hermitage amphora. The first four pieces were all found in 
the Agora excavations in contexts of Roman times: 138 and 24 of the Late Roman 
period, 25 more specifically in a context of the fifth or sixth century after Christ. 
Although their contexts are not necessarily significant, in shape and/or decoration 
they seem much later than those of the end of the second century B.c. They cannot 
now be dated closely, but the shapes of 24 and 25 suggest that they are considerably 
later than the second century examples. No. 12, on the basis of shape, would fall 
somewhere between. The Hermitage amphora, if it is not a local imitation, would 
seem not to be as late as 24 and 25: its handle-ridge is placed moderately high, and 
its base is more constricted than those of the Mykonos amphorae. These pieces pro- 
long considerably the already long history of the Panathenaic amphora. Originally 
intended, it would seem, in the seventh century B.c., to hold the main and only export 
of Attica, her olive oil, it continued throughout the perhaps nine hundred years of its 
history to be associated with Athena’s olive tree. 

Although it is somewhat surprising that the series of Panathenaic amphorae 
may extend into Roman times, the frequent appearance of the amphorae on Athenian 
coins of imperial times,* the clearer representation of an amphora on the Biel Throne ° 
and the marble votive amphorae of Panathenaic shape of the period ° serve to remind 
us that the Panathenaic shape was well known in the Roman period. 

The celebration of the Panathenaic games between the time of the sack of 
Athens by Sulla and the reign of Hadrian is but scantily documented.‘ We can, 
however, cite J.G., II’, 1043, of the archonship of Kallikratides (dated by Dinsmoor 
in 37/6 B.c.) which mentions the Panathenaia; I.G., II’, 1035, lines 50-51, which 
mention repairs of the starting mechanism in the Panathenaic Stadium, the inscription 
now dated by Oliver * at the beginning of the principate of Augustus; and also J Cae, 
II’, 3157, dated by the editor in the first century after Christ, mentioning a tragedy 
enacted at the Great Panathenaia (cf. the bell-krater by Polion in New York).* We 


3 Beazley, Dev., p. 89, and note 4, p. 116; D. Burr, Hesperia, II, 1933, pp. 570 ff.; R. S. Young, 
Hesperia, Suppl. II, pp. 210-211; B. L. Bailey, J.H.S., LX, 1940, p. 70; and, for the later develop- 
ment of the undecorated amphora, V. Grace, in C. Boulter, Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 101-102, 
no. 147; also E. Vanderpool, Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 378-379, no. 9. 

4 See for example J. P. Shear, “ Athenian Imperial Coinage,” esperia, V, 1936, p. 302, fig. 12: 

5C. Seltman, J.H.S., LXVII, 1947, pl. VI, c, and pl. IX, b; see also Stuart and Revett, The 
Antiquities of Athens, London, 1794, vol. III, pp. 19, 29. 

6 Such as two in Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Billedtavler til kataloget over Antike 
Kunstvaerker, Copenhagen, 1907, pl. XX XVIII, 506-507, and another in Philadelphia, University 
Museum, MS 3447, from Lake Nemi, inscribed CHIO D:D, here Plate 87 (probably the amphora 
reported in Not. d. Scavi, 1895, p. 429, no. 8). 

7 Cf, J. P. Shear, Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 323, who notes a gap between Augustus and Hadrian. 

8 Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 83 cf aalso) Ha ox Robinson, 4.J.4., XLVII, 1943, pp. 298-299 and 
references there. 

°G. M. A. Richter and L. F. Hall, Red-figured Athenian Vases in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New Haven, 1936, pl. 155, no. 155, and p. 196; Beazley, Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pp. 314-515: 
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may note in this connection the representation of a Panathenaic on a lekanis lid in 
the Agora, P 16788, of the advanced first century B.C. 

Beginning with the time of Hadrian there is a good amount of documentation 
for the festival and the games. Graindor * discusses their state under Hadrian. The 
reconstruction of the Pompeion after a long period of abandonment subsequent to its 
destruction by Sulla is dated in Hadrian’s time.” Hadrian’s regulation of the oil trade 
of Athens in a.p. 124/5, with its reservation of one-third of the production to the 
government of Athens (J.G., II’, 1100 ) suggests the possibility that prizes of Pana- 
thenaic amphorae of oil may still have been awarded at this late date.** The interest of 
Herodes Atticus in the Panathenaia is well known.* In an inscription dated after 
the time of Hadrian, J.G., II’, 3163, line 10, the athlete Marcus Tullius is honored 
for his victories in various games including the Panathenaia. Another, from Sardis, 
likewise in honor of an athlete, M. Aurelius Demostratus Damas, dated in the 
reign of Caracalla between a.p. 212 and 217 * records an unknown number of victories 
won by him in the Panathenaia. /.C., II’, 3169/70, a little after a.p. 248, honors the 
athlete Valerius Ecletus Sinopeus for victories which include four in the Panathenaia. 

Agonothetai of the Panathenaia are noted below, p. 332, note 40. In connec- 
tion with the inscriptions honoring these agonothetai it is interesting to note the 
inscribed marble throne dated by Notopoulos ** a.p. 229/30-230/1 still in place in the 
Theatre of Dionysos voted Marcus Ulpius Eubiotus Leurus after his services as 
agonothetes around the time of the reign of Severus Alexander (A.D. 222-235)." 
Oliver * suggests that the Sacred Gerusia “ probably had a special interest in the 
arrangements for the Panathenaic festival.” The inscription specifies that two statues 
of Ulpius Eubiotus be erected, accompanied by the inscriptions, one in the Prytaneion, 
the other in the synhedrion of the Gerusia. Since copies of both inscriptions (Oliver, 
nos. 31 and 32) were found in the Agora in or near the Tholos, the meeting place 


10 Hadrien, pp. 47-49, and especially p. 48, notes 1 and 2. 

11K. Kiibler, Ath. Mitt., LII, 1928, pp. 169, 179; Graindor, Hadrien, pp. 45, 248-250; W. 
Judeich, Topographie von Athen®, Munich, 1931, p. 361; but see also A. Rumpf, Jahrbuch, LIII, 
1938, pp. 119-120. 

12 For the text see Oliver, The Ruling Power (Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc., Vol. XLII), 1953, 
pp. 960-961 ; cf. Graindor, Hadrien, p. 75, and Day, pp. 189-192. 

13 &, S. Roberts and E. A. Gardiner, An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, part I1, Cambridge, 
1905, p. 247, and Graindor, Hadrien, p. 75, note the possible use of oil so purchased by the state for 
various public services, including the games. : 

14 See Graindor, Hérode Atticus, pp. 64, 67 (his service as agonothetes of the games and his 
embellishment of the Panathenaic Stadium). 

16 W.C. Buckler and D. M. Robinson, /nscriptions of Sardis, pz : | ‘f , 
sige eae ne p f is, part I, Sardis, vol. VII, Leyden, 

16 Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 55. 

177, H. Oliver, The Sacred Gerusia, Hesperia, Suppl. VI, p. 132, ill : 

G. M. A. Richter, 4.J.4., LVIII, 1954, pp. T1276, # ; abate ent 
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of the Gerusia is probably to be thought of as in the vicinity. The relief decoration 
of the stele listing ephebes dated in the archonship of L. Phla. Philostratos Steirieus 
(A.D. 262/3; I.G., II’, 2245),”° in which sons of P. Herennios Dexippos are men- 
tioned prominently, includes a head of Athena facing right, as she does on the 
amphorae and coins.”” The amphorae shown on the stele, unfortunately, bear no resem- 
blance to the Panathenaics. The inscription honoring P. Herennios Dexippos himself, 
the famous defender of Athens against the Heruli in a.v. 267 (/.G., Il’, 3198) 
mentions in addition to his agonothesia of the Panathenaia the fact that he restored 
the terminal ornament of the Panathenaic ship and the temple (?) (€60s) of the 
goddess.” It would be interesting to know for certain if the agonothesia of Dexippos 
and his restorations came after the invasion of the Heruli, for we seem to have no 
later reference to the Panathenaia. The Great Panathenaia are mentioned on a statue 
base of Dexippos set up in a.p. 269/70, but his agonothesia may have been pre- 
Herulian. The thought of the Panathenaic ship sailing gloriously as it had at the 
time of Herodes Atticus (Philostratos, Vit. Soph., 11, 1, 5) through the ruins of the 
buildings of the Agora and up along the face of the Late Roman Fortification in 
which the architectural members of famous buildings were entombed was perhaps 
more than the Athenians of post-Herulian days, or we now, would care to contemplate. 

A number of the pieces from the Agora are decorated in a technique new to the 
Panathenaic series with glaze outline drawing on a white ground; these will be 
discussed below.” 

In the following table an attempt has been made to place certain of the Pana- 
thenaics in chronological order on the basis of context, shape, style of drawing, or 
other considerations. The dating of pieces not included in the table must await further 
evidence. 


Later Classical and Early Hellenistic: 
1-6 


Oropos fragment 


3rd century: 
7, 36-37, 40. 
27 and Acropolis 1113 are probably of the second half of the 3rd century. 


2nd century: 
nrst pals, 
8,9, 15, 17, 23 (2), 39, 41, 42-43. 


19 Oliver, Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 89; Notopoulos, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 41. , 

20 J, Kirchner, Jmagines Inscriptionum Atticarum, Berlin, 1948, pl. 54, no. 147; P. Graindor, 
Album Winscriptions attiques d’époque impérial, Receuil de travaux publiés par la Faculté des 
Lettres de l’Université de Gand, fasc. 53-54, Gand, 1924, pl. LXXXII. 

21 For Dexippos see Ioannes Bergman, De Herennio Dexippo, Stockholm, 1897. 

22 Pp. 327-328, and Nos. 40-49. 
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Berlin amphora 
Corinth amphora 


third quarter : 
11, 14, 16, 19, 33 (?), 34, 35. 
Ariarathes amphora 
Acropolis 1109 (?), 1110, 1111 


last quarter : 
10, 20, 21, 22, 49 
Mykonos 1-5 


Roman period: 
12, 13, 24, 25, Hermitage amphora (?). 


The fragmentary nature of the material makes it difficult to trace the general 
changes in shape which the Panathenaics underwent in post-Classical times,” but 
something may be done with the details. Profile drawings of many Agora pieces 
shown on Plate 88 illustrate modifications in the elements of the shape over the years. 
With these late pieces may be compared their ancestors in the fourth century, such 
as the Archippos vase in the Louvre of 321/20 B.c.* For the lip third-century ex- 
amples are lacking. Of the second-century examples 8 and 41 seem closer to those of 
the fourth century and are probably the earlier. Their lips are relatively shallow, 
with a pronounced downward turn to the rim. Nos. 42 and 48, still within the first 
half of the second century, are deeper. Nos. 14, 19, 34, 35, of the third quarter of the 
century, are deep also, but the rim in these is now flat on top. The rim of 49, of the 
end of the century, is more sharply set. Two examples from Rheneia, Mykonos 1-2, 
seem similar. No. 24, of the Roman period, is broad, shallow, the rim flat on top. As 
may be seen on Plate 88 the handle-ridge becomes heavier and more prominent in the 
course of the third and second centuries B.c. In the Hermitage amphora of the Roman 
(?) period, it is placed rather higher, and in 24 and 25 it is higher than ever before, 
now directly beneath the lip. On 24 the handles springing from it followed the curve 
of the lip to the rim before arching out. 

The form of the base in the early part of the second century is seen on the 
Berlin amphora (whose lip seems similar in form to those of 8 and 41). A base 
fragment from the Agora, 39, Plates 83 and 88 resembles the Berlin vase, the lower 
element with a slight cupping at the top and rounded in profile. The angular form of 
the fourth century is now softened. The bases of Mykonos 1-5, of the end of the second 
century, are even more cushiony and the cupping above more prominent. In the 


28 But compare the amphorae shown in a mosaic in Delos, Smith, pl. XVI a, and in tomb 
paintings in Palestine, Arch. Anz., XXIII, 1908, cols. 409-410. 
el ied are RENE Bile Aas) Pel bal oS 
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Hermitage amphora the lower element is a broad simple curve and the cupping has 
become hardly more than a roundel at the bottom of the stem. 

The Hellenistic amphorae from the Agora are in general characterized by heavi- 
ness of fabric. The thickness of the clay, of course, varies from one part of the vase 
to another, the lip, neck and lower parts being heavier than the body. The lip and 
neck are often as thick as 0.015 or 0.02 m. and sometimes even 0.025 m. The shoulder 
and wall vary between 0.008 and 0.017 m., the lower wall and base between 0.013 and 
0.015 m. Among the fragments of earlier times from the Agora, which are for the 
most part wall fragments, some as thin as 0.004 m. have been noted. Although Hellen- 
istic potters, we know, were able to throw very thin vases, in their Panathenaics they 
seem to have adopted a purely practical point of view, and, for better or worse, 
attempted no tours de force. 

These amphorae were quite commonly thrown in sections. The lip was made in 
a separate piece in 8, 12, 24, 25, 32, 41, 43, 44 (?), and 46, but not in 5-7, 36, or 37; 
often it has a long flange for insertion into the neck. The neck was separate in 5, 8, 12, 
24, and 33. The main part of the body forms another section, and the lower part still 
another in 19 and 32. In 32 and 39 the stem and base were each separate. If any 
chronological conclusion is to be drawn from this, it would be that the Hellenistic 
potter, particularly of the second century and later, found it necessary to throw such 
vases in more sections than his predecessors, quite possibly because of the factors of 
heavier fabric and a more elongated shape. 

The general scheme of decoration of the black-figure vases and the technical 
details of representation need no introduction. As in the Panathenaics from 348 B.c. 
onward, Athena, occupying one panel, faces right, without exception.” In the other 
panel appear scenes related to the athletic games. Black glaze, the reserved ground, 
incision, and added white with yellow or black glaze details all continue to be employed 
as before. 

The white-ground vases, on the other hand, have not been reported previously. 
There seems to be no reason to doubt that they are prize vases, for one, 41, was in- 
scribed with the name of a tamias,”* as were two of the black-figured variety, 27 and 
Acropolis 1113a. The evidence suggests that these white vases may have been given 
as prizes perhaps as early as the third century B.c., certainly as early as the first half 
of the second century. The latest fragments come from contexts of the end of the 
second century. Athena, on 41, 44, and 46, faces right in the traditional pose. The 
representations on the reverses are, however, unexpected. That of 41 is a kitharist 
or kitharode; those of 47 and 48, which are possibly from reverses, may be musicians 
also. The prizes offered victors in musical contests in the Panathenaia in the first half 


25 Beazley, Dev., p. 98. 
26 See below, p. 331. 
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of the fourth century are known from /.G., IT*; 2311, lines 1-22:™ the kitharode 
awarded first place received a crown of gold worth (or weighing) a thousand 
drachmae ** and five hundred drachmae in silver; second through fifth places received 
prizes of money; the kitharist and other musicians winning prizes in the other contests 
named received crowns of lesser value for first prizes and correspondingly less money 
for other prizes. For the period of the white amphorae there is no information. Is it 
perhaps to be inferred that by this time the amphorae had been substituted for one of 
the earlier musical prizes or given in addition to them? es 

The white ground covers the entire surface of the exterior and the interior of the 
lip down to the top of the neck. The decoration, always in glaze outline, is essentially 
the same in scheme as the black-figure. The glaze has occasionally fired red, but the 
intention, as seen in most of the pieces, was a bright yellow. The combination of white 
ground and yellow glaze was no doubt intended to give the impression of silver vases 
with gold designs.” 

Throughout the period the decoration of both kinds of amphorae remains reason- 
ably uniform. The upper edge of the lip is reserved and painted over with a wash of 
red in the black-figure on our pieces and on those from Mykonos; on the white vases 
red is painted over the ground. Only on 24 of the Roman period is the top of the rim 
glazed; there is no trace of red. The Hermitage amphora is the only one to have 
decoration on the exterior of the lip: large, upside-down tongues in white, apparently, 


27 Aristotle, Ath. Pol., 60, 3, says the musical prizes were dpyvpiov (or dpyvpia) Kai xpvod. These 
contests were held in the Odeion of Perikles (Plutarch, Pericles, 13, 6). 

28 For gold crowns see D. B. Thompson, Hesperia, XIII, 1944, pp. 193-194; 5S. Dow, Pry- 
taneis, Hesperia, Supplement I, pp. 20-21. 

29 There are uninscribed small vases of Panathenaic shape and decoration with musical scenes 
on the obverse from earlier times: London, C.V.A., III H e, pl. 5, 3, kitharode; and pl. 6, 1, flute 
player and man: aulode (?) ; Louvre, C.V.A., III H g, pl. 2, 5, and pl. 4, 5, kitharode. On the first 
of these Athena, exceptionally, faces right. Beazley notes (B.S.A., XLI, 1945, p. 11) that she also 
faces right on Munich J 488. The Leningrad amphora, connected with the Robinson Group 
(Beazley, A.B.V., p. 410, no. 2) and dated ca. 430-25 B.c. (Beazley, “ Panathenaica,” p. 453) has 
a kitharode on the reverse and bears the normal d@Aqa inscription. It would seem from this that in 
early times the amphorae could bear on the reverse any type of scene connected with the Panathenaia 
without regard to the nature of the event for which the amphora was actually given as a prize. 
Whether or not this has any bearing on the purpose of the white Panathenaics can be reconsidered 
when more are available for study. 

80 The sixteen silver Panathenaic amphorae carried in the procession of Ptolemy Philopator 
(224-204 p.c.) (Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae, V, 199, d-e) are pertinent here. They have often 
been discussed with reference to post-Classical Panathenaics (e.g., Smith, p. 189). Imitation of metal 
work in pottery, especially in Hellenistic times, is well known. Lead glazed wares of Roman times 
may also be considered imitations of gold and silver work; see F. F. Jones, in H. Goldman, Tarsus I 
Princeton, 1950, p. 193. Conversely Alexandrian and earlier Egyptian imitations in other materials 
(glass, alabaster) of imported pottery are also attested (Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae, XI, 784, c; 
Bosanquet, J.H.S., XXIV, 1904, p. 327). Were the amphorae of Ptolemy, following Egyptian prece- 


dent, imitations in silver of pottery vases which themselves were intended to give the impression of 
vases in valuable metals? 


) 
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from handle-ridge to rim. The handle-ridge is usually black or white, according to the 
kind of vase; on 8, however, red wash is applied over the black here. 

On the neck, above the handle-ridge, palmettes, either single or double, are the 
usual decoration, as they had been earlier. They become larger and more prominent 
in later examples (14, 19, 34, 35, 49, Mykonos 1-2), after the middle of the second 
century, their tips reaching to the lower edge of the lip. From early times, through 
the third century, apparently, and into the first half of the second it was the practice 
to show Athena’s head on the lower part of the neck, her crest reaching nearly to the 
handle-ridge, against a background of tongue pattern (cf. Pls. 76, 7'/ Vou Vine pattern 
is interrupted by her crest, but resumes again between crest and helmet. On the later 
amphorae the tongue pattern is abandoned on the obverse. On 44 the tongues appear 
only at one side of the head, and on the Berlin amphora they are completely lacking; 
by the middle of the second century their omission seems to be the rule. On the 
reverse they continue to be employed, but become fewer and bolder as on 38, the 
Ariarathes amphora and Mykonos 1-3. 

The decoration of 24 of the Roman period is different, as is its shape. With the 
handle-ridge raised to the level of the bottom of the lip, and the shoulder forming a 
sharp angle with the base of the neck, the neck itself is now decorated only with 
groups of broad vertical stripes in black and white. Athena’s head could not well be 
placed on the neck of a vase of this shape; no doubt on this vase, as on the fragment 
13, her entire figure was shown on the wall. 

The panel figure of Athena on both black-figure and white-ground vases main- 
tains the same stance throughout, facing to right, left foot forward, shield on left 
arm, spear raised behind her head. From the early part of the second century onward 
she wears a variety of Corinthian helmet from which her loosened hair escapes down 
the nape of her neck, falling on her shoulders (11, 12, 13, 33, Acropolis 1109 and 
probably 1110-1111, the Ariarathes ainphora, Mykonos 2 and probably 1, the Berlin 
amphora) : the effect is comparable to that on some of the Athenian coins.” 

There is some variety in the position of the spear. On 3 it passes behind her 
helmet, but emerges again in front of her face. On 14, on the Berlin amphora, and 
on Acropolis 1110-11, it appears entirely in front of her figure, pointing down over 
her right shoulder, or down across her right breast, or diagonally across her chest. 


81 Cf. the obverses of Athenian coins illustrated in Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 285-332. Mirsaonear, 
however, dates the adoption of the type of Athena head with Corinthian helmet in the time of 
Augustus (pp. 291-294). One wonders if the change from Athenian to Corinthian helmet on the 
Panathenaics has any connection with the suggestion (W. B. Dinsmoor, ALT As XS XOVILE 1 SS4, 
pp. 93-106) that the Athena Parthenos of Pheidias was destroyed by fire in the second century B.C. 
and replaced by a new statue? But in this connection it is to be noted that G. P. Stevens, Hesperia, 
XXIV, 1955, pp. 275-276, suggests a later date for the destruction. The Athena type with Corin- 
thian helmet has been referred to the Athena Promachos (Pick, Ath. Mitt., LVI, 1931, pp. 60-63, 
and Mrs. Shear, of. cit.; but see now Jenkins, SHS. LXVI, 1947, pp. 31-33). 
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It is perhaps a melancholy observation, and all too symbolic, that the spear of the 
Roman Athena of 13 is no longer aggressive, but carried point up over her shoulder. 
On 15 and 19 Athena’s forward foot is placed below the bottom of the panel. 

The reverse scenes of the black-figure represent athletic contests already attested 
on earlier amphorae. It is pleasant now to have contemporary illustrations of our most 
extensive victor lists * and of the contests they enumerate in which many well known 
names occur: Eumenes II, Attalos I] and their brothers ; Mastanabal; Ptolemy VI. 
Some of the specialties of the professional athlete Menodoros,* some years later, are 
among the scenes on these vases. On 14 and 17 are wrestlers; boxers on 18; a judge 
(?) on 16; races on horseback on 19, 21, the Hermitage amphora, Mykonos 5, and 
probably on the Corinth amphora. A chariot race appears on 22, Mykonos 1-4, and 
8; the apobates race on 23; the stadiodromos on the Ariarathes amphora, and foot- 
races on Acropolis 1113b. On 24 a hand holds out the victor’s crown to a missing, last 
victor. 

The technique of drawing remains consistent throughout in the white vases. In 
the black many conventions remain the same as in earlier vases, but with slight modi- 
fications. Athena’s exposed flesh is always white, as before, with details in yellow 
or black glaze. The ornaments of her dress and her aegis are likewise white. Details 
which were black before are now sometimes white: the spear, black on 3, white on 5, 
14, Acropolis 1109-1111; the support of the crest (when a separate element), black 
on 1 and 2, is white on 5 and 32; the crest, black on 1, 2, 5-8, is white with black 
markings on 10, all white on 12, white with black outline on oo. 

As before, black is the rule for human and equine bodies, with details of the 
anatomy incised. The garment of the judge on 14 is black with incised folds, those of 
the charioteers on 22 and 23 are white, the latter with folds of yellow glaze. Horse 
trappings and reins are in black and incision on 19, in white on 21 and 22. The 
appurtenances of contestants: headband (22, 23), fillets round chest (23), and crown 
(24) are in white. 

The use of incision for outlining is variable. On the early pieces, 1-4, part but 
not all of Athena’s helmet is outlined; in 5-8 and 11, all; in the late examples 12-18, 
there is no outlining. In the amphorae after the middle of the second century Athena’s 
drapery is entirely outlined on 19, but the shield not; on 14 and 20 there is a consider- 
able use of outline, but on 15 and 32, and on 13, of Roman times, it does not appear. 
For the figures on the reverse outlining of figure and drapery is usual on Agora pieces 
with the exception of 28, where only interior anatomy is incised, and of 24, of the 
Roman period, on which not only is there no incision, but in addition the anatomical 
details are entirely in white. 

The placing of the columns for the column figures and the choice of type of 


82 1.G., II?, 2313-2317, all of the second century B.c. 
83 Dow, Hesperia, IV, 1935, no. 38, pp. 81-90. 
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column seem capricious. On three there is a single column placed at left on the 
reverse (Mykonos 1, 3, 4) ; on two there are two columns, one on the obverse right, 
one on reverse left (Corinth and Ariarathes amphorae) ; on one (14) there is one 
on obverse left, one on reverse right; on another the normal placing of the fourth 
century appears, both on the obverse (41). Columns with rectangular capitals occur 
on 14, 27 and Acropolis 1113; with Doric (?) capitals on 26, 49, and the Corinth 
amphora; one with a peculiar capital, Corinthian (?), Pergamene (7), on Al, and 
one column with a rectangular base on 48. 

The inscriptions, which are always kionedon, as in earlier times after 367/6 B.c., 
follow no very distinct pattern except that the three 49a inscriptions whose positions 
are certain (14, Ariarathes and Corinth amphorae) appear on reverse left, and that 
none of the inscriptions referring to officials whose positions are known occur in that 
place. The inscriptions naming officials do occur, however, in any of the three other 
possible positions (12, 14, 22, 41, the Ariarathes and Corinth amphorae, Acropolis 
1109, 1113). The inscription of the treasurer on 41 is painted inside the column. The 
Mykonos and Berlin amphorae are uninscribed.” 

Panathenaics of the Hellenistic period on which officials are named, either cer- 
tainly or probably, now number thirteen. Over fifty years ago’ it was noted that 
the series of fourth-century Panathenaics dated by archon inscriptions ended in the 
archonship of Polemon in 312/11 8.c. This is still true today.** Many years of study, 
publication and excavation have produced no later Panathenaic with an archon in- 
scription.” In place of the eponymous archon we have vases inscribed with the name of 
a treasurer, the treasurer of military funds * (27, 41, Acropolis 1113) who would 
seem to have been the competent official in the third century and into the first half 
of the second. The agonothetes (presumably the agonothetes of the Panathenaia) 
would seem to have replaced the treasurer of military funds, as far as the Panathenaics 
are concerned, at least as early as the third quarter of the second century, according 
to the evidence of the vases.*® The name of this official appeared on seven pieces (12, 


84 Cf. Beazley, “‘ Panathenaica,” p. 450, with reference to uninscribed Panathenaics. 

85 Ferguson, p. 56. 

86 Beazley, ‘‘ Panathenaica,” p. 465; Dev., p. 100. 

87 See above, p. 322, on the Leningrad amphora. Agora P 3631, on which the name of 
an archon was inscribed, is of very heavy fabric, as are many Hellenistic Panathenaics (above, 
p. 327), but as a tendency toward heaviness seems to have set in early, as in 1-4, it need not be 
later than 312/11 B.c. 

88 Dow, pp. 57-78. For the functions and history of the office of the rapias tév otpatwtixav See 
P.-W., R.E., s.v. Srparwrixe ; Ferguson, pp. 10, 23 and note 7, 99, 161, 252, 472, 473; W. 5b 
Ferguson, The Treasurers of Athena, Cambridge, Mass., 1932, pp. 138-139; W ose Ferguson, 
Athenian Tribal Cycles in the Hellenistic Age, Cambridge, Mass., 1932, pp. 94-95, note 1; S. Dow, 
Prytaneis, Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 18; Dow in Hesperia, Suppl., VIII, p. 119. is 

39 From inscriptions on marble it is seen that the agonothetes probably replaced the military 
treasurer as the responsible officer for the vases sometime between the archonships of Sonikos, 
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14, 29, the Ariarathes amphora, Acropolis 1109, 1138, and the Melos fragment). If 
12 is corrctly dated, he would appear to have continued to be the responsible official 
down into Roman times.*® On three others, 22, 28, and the Corinth amphora, the title 
of the official is not preserved; the date of 22 suggests that in this case at least the 
official was again the agonothetes. 

The presence on the amphorae of the names of officials other than the archon 
brings into play, of course, the detailed account in Ath. Pol., 60, of the administration 
of various aspects of the Panathenaia, the preparation of the prize amphorae, the 
collection of the olive oil, and other matters. At the time the dth. Pol. was being 
written, in the early twenties of the fourth century, the ten athlothetai, in addition to 
other duties, saw to the preparation of the amphorae in conjunction with the Boule.* 
The archon was responsible for collecting the oil; he handed it over to the Treasurers 
on the Acropolis, who retained it in their charge, measuring it out to the athlothetai 
at the Panathenaia, who in turn allotted it to the victorious contestants in the games. 


175/4 B.c., and that of Aristolas, 161/0 B.c. As noted below, p. 333, the athlothetai were replaced 
by an agonothetes in the time of Demetrios of Phaleron (for an earlier account of the agonothetai of 
the Panathenaia see Ferguson, Klio, VIII, 1908, pp. 345-349. The conclusions reached in this 
article are appreciably affected by later research, especially by the identification of three archons 
named Nikias in the 3rd century B.c.; cf. also Tarn, Cambridge Ancient History, VI, p. 496; and 
Sir Arthur Pickard-Cambridge, The Dramatic Festivals of Athens, Oxford, 1953, pp. 92-93). In 
inscriptions of the third and early second century when the agonothetes is mentioned he appears 
simply as the agonothetes without specification of the festival for which he is responsible (possibly, 
as has been argued before, there was a single agonothetes for all festivals in those years?). He is 
still the agonothetes, festival unspecified, in the year of Sonikos (J.G., II’, 3088). Thereafter in the 
dated inscriptions the festival is specified : agonothetes of the Theseia in /.G., II’, 956, (161/0 B.c.) ; 
957 (157/6 B.c.) ; and 958 (152/1 B.c.) ; agonothetes of the Panathenaia in /.G., II’, 968 (143/2 
B.c.) ; 1036 (108/7 B.c.) ; 2336 (101/0 B.c. and 98/7 B.c.). The agonothetai of the Panathenaia 
named in these inscriptions: Miltiades Zoilou Marathonios, P.A., 10215 (also named as agonothetes 
of the Theseia in the archonship of Phaidrias, 152/1 B.c., J.G., I1*, 958) ; Themistokles, P.A., 6653 ; 
Medeios Medeiou Peiraeus, P.A., 10098; and Sarapion Sarapionos Meliteus, P.A., 12564, may be 
expected some day to turn up on the Panathenaic vases for which they were responsible in their 
agonothesiae. Contrariwise, the name of Ariarathes V may yet be found in a marble inscription 
honoring him for his benefactions as agonothetes, and from inscriptions it may be possible to restore 
the fragmentary names on Nos. 22 and 28. 

4° Dow, pp. 53-54, proposed a sequence of agonothetes followed by the treasurer of military 
funds. In Kondoleon, p. 586, the opposite sequence is suggested. The evidence now available 
supports the latter view. We have records of Roman agonothetai of the Panathenaic games: 
Herodes Atticus and T. Flavius Leosthenes, under Hadrian (Graindor, Hadrien, pp. 47-48, 116 
and note 3) ; Tiberius Claudius Demostratus, who was also an archon sometime after A.D. 138 (see 
Graindor, Hérode Atticus, p. 119; and for date, Oliver, Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 86) ; Marcus Ulpius 
Eubiotus Leurus (Oliver, The Sacred Gerusia, Hesperia, Suppl., VI, p. 1) about the time of the 
reign of Severus Alexander (A.p. 222-235) ; and either just before or immediately after his historic 
defense of Athens against the Heruli in a.p. 267, P. Herennios Dexippos (J.G., II*, 3669, dated in 
AD. 269/70; cf. I.G., I’, 2245, dated by Notopoulos, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 41, in a.v. 262/3). 

4 For a possible representation of the athlothetai on a red-figured vase see Corbett, H esperia 
XVIII, 1949, pp. 306-308, no. 1, pls. 73-74. 
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In the same work, 49, 3, we are told that the treasurer of military funds (whose 
office was created about 346 B.c.)** and the Boule jointly supervised certain matters 
concerned with the Panathenaic games and the making of the Nikai, presumably the 
Golden Nikai of Athena.** At this time, of these various officials, it is the archon whose 
name appears on the vases, for it is he who was seemingly held most strictly accounta- 
ble. He was not allowed to take his seat in the Areopagus after his year of office until 
he had turned in to the Treasurers on the Acropolis his quota of the sacred oil. As 
Gardiner has suggested,** “. . . the setting of the archon’s signature on the prize 


vases or on a certain number of them may have been a manner of registering the 
fact that he had paid in his oil.” 


Ferguson *’ has discussed the reforms which were made by Demetrios of Phaleron 
in the national festivals of Athens, including the Panathenaia, a few years after Aris- 
totle wrote. The athlothetai were, in Demetrios’ time, superseded by an agonothetes.” 
Ferguson suggests that the athlothetai functioned for the last time in Jailed. ss ccs 
It is perhaps not premature to suggest that the eponymous archon was relieved of his 
duties in connection with the collection and delivery of oil for the Panathenaia at this 
time, since the last appearance of the archon’s name on the vases is so closely contem- 
porary. Our evidence is as yet extremely slender for the suggestion that the treasurer 
of military funds took over this function from the archon at this time,** although by 


42 Dinsmoor, p. 159, note 1. 

48 For the Golden Nikai see J. E. Sandys, Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, London, 1912, 
note to ch. 47, 1. Aristotle’s remarks regarding the Panathenaia in this passage are vague ; they have 
been variously translated. The military treasurer’s control of silver bullion, as shown in J.G., IT’, 
1443, of 344/3 B.c. (see also Aristotle, Ath. Pol., 47, 1, for his association with the poletai in 
connection with the silver mines) and his ability to furnish gold also for the making of the Lykourgan 
Nikai and pompeia (I.G., II”, 1943, lines 7-13; 334/3 B.c.) make him the logical person to be con- 
cerned also with the making of the valuable prizes of the Panathenaia such as the gold crowns for 
winners of first prizes among the musicians. In inscriptions of the latter part of the 2nd century B.c. 
(/.G., II?, 900, 1008, 1011) this treasurer is still concerned with the making of gold crowns for the 
ephebes (although by this time he is often not the only official concerned). For the Golden Nikai 
see H. A. Thompson, “ A Golden Nike from the Athenian Agora,” Athenian Studies presented to 
William Scott Ferguson (Harv. Stud. Class. Phil., Suppl. Vol. 1), Cambridge, Mass., 1940, pp. 
183-210 (this Nike is discussed by G. P. Stevens, below p. 356, Pl. 89, a) ; D. B. Thompson, “* The 
Golden Nikai Reconsidered,” Hesperia, XIII, 1944, pp. 173-209. The Nikai had been refurbished, 
presumably for the last time, shortly before the date when Aristotle was writing ; for this see H. A. 
Thompson, of. cit., pp. 205-207. 

44P, 192. The dates recorded by archons’ names on the Panathenaics of the fourth century 
are those of the years of the collection of the oil, not of the Great Panathenaia (Beazley, “ Pana- 
thenaica,” p. 461). Gardiner, p. 192 and note 43, discusses the question of the storage of oil over 
long periods. 

45° Pp, 55-58. 

46 See also above, note 39. 

47 P, 57 and note 2. ; 

48 If he were already charged with furnishing the valuable prizes for the musical contests of the 
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247/6 B.c. this official is the one whose responsibility for the collection of the Pana- 
thenaic oil is attested on the vases, as the archon’s had been earlier.*® The facts that 
this treasurer was already concerned with the Panathenaia earlier, however, as 
Aristotle tells us, and that his name is the first to appear on the amphorae as the 
responsible official subsequent to the latest archon inscription are perhaps significant. 

The eponymous archon, the Boule, with its headquarters in the Agora, and 
officials associated with the Boule, the athlothetai and the treasurer of military funds, 
we have seen, were directly concerned with important details of the Panathenaia, 
including the making of the amphorae and the provision of the oil. There is a very 
considerable number of Panathenaics from the Agora excavations and of these there is 
a particular concentration along the crest of Kolonos Agoraios.*” These two sets of 
facts may be irrelevant to each other and unrelated. It is an interesting speculation, 
however, to consider the possibility that in the times when the name of the treasurer of 
military funds appears on the amphorae the center of government activity concerned 
with the Panathenaics may have been in the enigmatic Hellenistic Building north 
of the Hephaisteion." Of the three amphorae which bore the name of this treasurer 


Panathenaia (see note 43), it would be reasonable for this officer to take on now the supervision of 
the athletic prizes as well. 

Ferguson, pp. 23 and 99, suggests that the office of the treasurer of military funds may have 
been abolished in 323/2 and reéstablished by the democracy of 307 B.c. But see ibid., p. 23, note ran 

4° See Dow, p. 57. Eurykleides was treasurer of military funds in the archonship of Diomedon 
(1.G., II?, 791) which is now dated in the year 247/6 B.c. (Pritchett-Meritt, p. xxii; Meritt, Hes- 
peria, XVII, 1948, p. 13). For the family of Eurykleides, see below, 27. 

50 For the entire period of production of Panathenaics there are over 120 fragments from the 
Agora excavations. Those from the Acropolis, seemingly a very natural place for them to be found 
(broken in delivery, in storage, or in the distribution as prizes), number 227 (Graef, 912-1138). 
Of the 49 pieces of Hellenistic times and later from the Agora (many more than are represented 
from this period in the Acropolis collections) 20 come from Kolonos Agoraios. Of these the earlier, 
from the third and early second centuries (7, 8, 9, 11, 27, 36, 41, 45, 48) come from the immediate 
vicinity of the Hellenistic Building. The later, from some time in the first half of the second century 
onwards (10, 21, 22, 24, 25, 31, 32, 34, 35, 39, 49), come from south of the Hephaisteion. Others 
of the late Hellenistic and Roman periods (12, 138, 16, 19, 33) come from below the southeastern 
slopes of Kolonos or further to the south in the valley between the Areopagus and the Hill of the 
Nymphs. One, 14, possibly after slight damage, seems to have served a not dishonorable though 
unintended use in the kitchen of the Tholos. It goes without saying that some of the fragments 
could have reached the Agora casually from the near-by potters’ quarter. Such are 15, 17, 42, and 
44, brought in probably from a potter’s dump of rejects for filling between the foundations of the 
Middle Stoa; also 40, in a filling from a similar source, probably, in a cistern. The remainder are 
isolated pieces from various parts of the excavations. 

51 See Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 345, 400 ; Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, p. 391, fig. 2 (plan), pls. 55-6 
(proposed reconstruction, in model). This building has been discussed by A. Rumpf, “ Der 
Westrand der Agora zu Athen,” Jahrbuch, LIII, 1938, pp. 117 ff.; R. E. Wycherley, J.H.S., LX 
1940, Pp. 95-96, and LXVIII, 1948, p. 152; Anastasios K. Orlandos, ‘H EvAdoteyos walt earner 
Baoircyn Tis pecoyeaxis Aexavns, Athens, 1954, vol. I, pp. 64-67, note 1; p. 66, fig. 39a. Rumpf and 
Orlandos have suggested that the building is the Stoa Basileios. Wycherley, in discussing Rumpf’s 
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one, 41, comes from a cistern” devoted to the particular use of occupants of this 
building, and the second, 27, was found near by to the northeast. This treasurer, no 
doubt in addition to many other duties, was charged as we have seen with the making 
of the Golden Nikai, of which one was found, discarded in the third quarter of the 
third century, in a well near the northeast corner of the building.”* Since the Hellen- 
istic Building requires further study, the suggestion that it served originally as a 
headquarters of the military treasurer, who came to be a leading figure in Athenian 
government and finance in the third century,” is put forward only tentatively. 

His presumed responsibility for the collection of the oil for the athletic prizes 
was no doubt a very minor part of the duties of the military treasurer. We can 
imagine, however, that it was a time-consuming business,” measuring the oil as it 


attribution, has already pointed out difficulties in the way of such an identification. For the literary 
evidence concerning the Stoa Basileios, with which the date of the Hellenistic Building is not in 
agreement, see the testimonia, R. E. Wycherley, Athenian Agora, Ill, Testimonia, pp. 21-25, 30-31. 

Although more information about the date of the Hellenistic Building will no doubt be 
forthcoming after further study, it is possible to suggest now that it may have been erected soon 
after 250 z.c., as suggested by the dating of a filling in a cistern (F 5:1) which presumably was 
abandoned at the time of construction. 

Thompson, Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 66, note 1, suggests that the building was destroyed by 
Sulla in 86 B.c. and not rebuilt. 

°2 6:1 and 2, ina filling introduced at the time of the abandonment of the cistern, perhaps as 
early as the third quarter of the second century. It is interesting that this amphora was apparently 
discarded shortly after the agonothetes took over the duties of the treasurer in respect to the 
Panathenaic amphorae (see above, p. 331). 

58 Well H 6:4. See Hesperia, II, 1933, pp. 519-527, and H. A. Thompson, Harv. Stud. Class. 
Phil., Suppl. Vol. I, p. 183 for the circumstances of the discovery of the Nike head. For the 
date proposed above for the discarding of this head the undersigned is responsible. 

®4 See, for instance, Ferguson, pp. 161-162, 252. 

85 The inscription specifying the prizes for various athletic events of the Panathenaia (J.G., 
II2, 2311; dated by the editors 400-350 B.c.) provides a total of over 700 amphorae of oil. Storing 
the jars, measuring the oil as it was collected and then satisfying the treasurers that the correct 
amount had been delivered to the Acropolis would have been a considerable undertaking. If, as 
Smith, p. 190, suggests, the amphorae were actually of different dimensions, and, particularly, of 
different capacities, the task would have been even more time-consuming. Ridgeway and Pryce in 
Whibley, 4 Companion to Greek Studies, Cambridge, 1931, p. 533, state that the capacities of 
Panathenaic amphorae vary from 38.39 to 40.34 liters. They do not, however, give details as to the 
particular amphorae measured or their dates ; the variation may conceivably be due to the difference 
in standards of measure in different periods. The same capacity measurements are given by Doer- 
pfeld, Ath. Mitt., VII, 1882, p. 306, who gives Boeckh as his authority. The reference is apparently 
to August Boeckh, M@ etrologische Untersuchungen wber Gewichte, Miinzfiisse, und Masse des 
Alterthums, Berlin, 1838, pp. 279-280. Boeckh lists a number of amphorae which he takes to be 
Panathenaics. Their modern identity I have not yet established, although one is apparently the 
Burgon amphora in London, B 130 (Beazley, A.B.V., p. 89). Others, judging from the capacities 
given, are small Panathenaics, not prize vases. For other comments on the capacities of Panathenaics, 
see Miss Mabel Lang, B.C.H., LXXVI, 1952, p. 26 and note 1, and W. K. Pritchett, “ The Attic 
Stelai,” Part II, Hesperia, XXV, 1956, pp. 195-196, under Liquid Measures, duopeds. Mr. Dietrich 
yon Bothmer and Mr. Peter Corbett have recently provided capacity measurements of amphorae 
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came in little by little from the country districts, transferring it to official containers, 
storing it perhaps until sufficient was ready for transfer to the Acropolis. No doubt 
a kind of intermediate receiving depot was required at the time of the olive pressing 
in the late fall, one of the uses which the capacious Hellenistic Building could well 
have served. 

His other more important duties in connection with public funds more than 
justify the devotion of a large public building to the activities of the military treasurer. 
Ferguson “ has already suggested that he had a separate treasury. The Hellenistic 
Building, the cuttings for whose foundation, although they are distressingly denuded, 
permit the restoration of the superstructure along the lines of the Arsenal of Philo, 
would for such purposes be extremely suitable. The proposed reconstruction carries 
with it more than a suggestion of a relationship of the Hellenistic Building to the 
military. 

For the collection of the oil the proximity of the Hellenistic Building to the 
public measures in the Tholos would be a convenience. One wonders if perhaps the 
presence of an official weight in a second cistern “ which served the building reflects, 
however modestly, financial activities in the building from which it may have come. 

Professor Thompson has suggested that topographically one may think of the 
Panathenaics as we do of the pieces of public measures whose proveniences are for 
the most part in direct relationship to the Tholos where they are known to have 
been kept. The dating of the Panathenaic fragments, as analyzed above,” suggests 
that, in the time when the military treasurer had responsibility for the oil collection 
and delivery, activities connected with the amphorae centered in the Hellenistic Build- 


in New York and London, as follows: New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Acc. no. 14.130.12, 
of ca. 515 B.c., by the Euphiletos Painter, capacity (water) to neck, 38.83 liters; to brim, 39.83 liters. 
New York, Acc. no. 16.71, ca. 500-490 B.c., by the Kleophrades Painter, capacity (water) to neck, 
37.12375, to brim, 38.22875 liters. London, British Museum, B 605, dated 403/2 B.c. by Stsserott 
(cf. A.J.A., XLVII, 1943, p. 453), the Kuban group, capacity (water) (courtesy of the Laboratory 
of the British Museum) “ to the level of the angle in the interior where the mouth springs out from 
the neck ”’ 38.1 liters ; “ in addition the body of the amphora absorbed 3 Ibs. of water (1.36 k.).” 

56 W.S. Ferguson, The Treasurers of Athens, Cambridge, Mass., 1932, pp. 138 and 139, note 1. 
The development of the state bank in Hellenistic times is a subject of considerable interest; it may 
well have bearing on the purpose of the Hellenistic Building. For the topographical implications 
of banking as regards the Agora see George M. Calhoun, The Business Life of Ancient Athens, 
Chicago, 1926, p. 95. The famous inscription of the late second century B.c. regarding weights and 
measures (I.G., II’, 1013, lines 4 and 28) speaks of the Sypootay tparefav ; conceivably the Hellenistic 
Building may have come to be referred to in those days by this name. 

*'G 6:2 (and F 6:3). The objects from this double cistern have been published by H. A. 
Thompson, in Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 345-369. The cistern went out of use around 200 B.c. The 
weight, of lead, IL 6, is inscribed Seno for deudowov. A second similar weight, IL 545, and a smaller 
weight, IL 357, stamped A.A.3., were found ca. 20m. west of the building. Miss Mabel Lang 
kindly tells me that the stamped letters on such weights as IL 357 may stand for 8yjpou *AOnvatwy 
otaOuds and that this weight may be of the Roman period. 

58 Above, note 50. 
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ing. The later sherds, of the times when the agonothetes was responsible for the 
amphorae, suggest that the center of activity concerning them then lay south of the 
Hephaisteion on Kolonos hill in some structure yet to be identified.” 


GA ALOGUE: 


BLACK-FIGURE PANATHENAICS (1-39) 


1. Neck fragment: Athena. ls 77: 


P 19672. Valley between the Areopagus and 
the Hill of the Nymphs, context of fourth and 
early third centuries B.c. Heavy fabric (0.015 
m. thick below). Incised details on helmet and 
plume; face in white with details in yellow 
glaze; outline of face in black. P. H. 0.11 m. 


On helmet, spiral tendrils terminating in an 
outlined flower; on neck-piece part of similar 
ornament. Above the helmet rises a large spiral 
crest support in black. Athena’s hair, in yellow 
glaze, is brushed back along the temples in 
wavy lines. No indication of the spear. Lower 
part of crest at left. 


Spiral supports in black for the crest occur 
on a number of the dated Panathenaics, e. g., 
that of the archonship of Theophrastos of 340/ 
39 B.c., in the Louvre (C.V.A., III H g, pl. 5, 
especially 10 and 14), and on London B 607- 
Tie Bl 76 ),.300/9-323/7, B.C. 


340-330 B.c. (?). Possibly by the same artist 
as London B 607 (Nikomachos Series), Plate 
76. 


2. Neck fragment: Athena. P1277: 


P 8735. Heavy fabric (0.022 m. thick at the 
base of the neck). Details of helmet incised; 
face and hand in white with details in brown 
and in yellow glaze. P. H. 0.05 m. 


The helmet is decorated with a pair of con- 
centric lozenges (vestigial cheek plates?), 
spirals, and a row of vertical dashes along the 
brim. Part of what is apparently a spiral sup- 
port for the crest, as on 1, in black above. Her 
hand grasping the spear behind, and part of the 
crest. 

For the helmet decoration compare London 
B 607 and 608 (Pl. 76), the former of the 
Hobble Group, the latter of the year of Pytho- 
delos, 336/5 z.c. This piece has stylistic affini- 
ties with both London vases. The ornament 
above the brim of the helmet recurs on the crest 
of B 607; the prominent eyebrow and similar 
treatment of the hair occur also on B 608. 


340-330 B.c. (?). 


3. Neck fragment: Athena. PIS 77. 

P 24654. Moderately heavy fabric (0.015 m. 
at base of neck, 0.008 m. thick on shoulder). 
Helmet with incised details, face in white, de- 
tails not preserved. P. H. 0.055 m. 


59 The study of the proveniences of Panathenaics of archaic and classical times from the 
Agora would perhaps prove profitable after the pieces themselves have been studied and placed 
in relation to earlier adjustments in the conduct of the Panathenaia. It is possible to suggest some 
reorganization of the Panathenaia shortly after 400 B.c.: the sudden appearance of the name of the 
eponymous archon on the vases (392/1 B.c. is suggested for the Berlin amphora, Inv. 3980 ; Beazley, 
Dev., p. 97) indicates some revision in the laws (Beazley, Dev., p. 96). Other adjustments, possibly 
contemporary, are suggested by the publication of the list of prizes to be awarded for each contest 
(PGs, 11?) 2314, dated by the editor ca. 400-350 p.c.). Perikles had earlier instituted a change in 
regard to musical contests (Plutarch, Pericles, 13, 6). These changes may or may not have topo- 


graphical implications. The change of direction o 


£ Athena on the amphorae from the earlier left to 


the later right (between 359 and 348 B.c.; Beazley, Dev., p. 98) might also perhaps reflect some 


change in the laws governing the Panathenaia. 


60 Reference to provenience is omitted when the context was disturbed or otherwise unreliable. 
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The forepart of the helmet with sharp pointed 
peak in front. The shaft of the spear, in black, 
cuts diagonally across the lower parts of the 
tongue pattern in front of the peak. 

For a helmet with similar peak compare the 
amphora of the year of Archippos, 321/0 B.c., in 
the Louvre (C.V.A., III H g, pl. 6, 6) and 
London B 611 (Pl. 76) of 328/7 8.c. On Lon- 
don B 608 (Pl. 76), of the Hobble Group, the 
spear crosses over the tongue pattern in front 
of the face as in our amphora. 


Ca. 340-20 B.c. (?). 


4. Neck fragment: Athena. Ping ia 

P 22224. Southeast corner of market square ; 
context of the late Roman period. Heavy fabric 
(0.014m. thick). Details incised; white for 
the face of Athena with details in yellow glaze. 
P. H. 0.063 m. 


Forepart of helmet and upper part of face of 
Athena. On the helmet an incised spiral orna- 
ment ; the brim is inaccurately outlined and only 
slightly peaked in front. A bit of one of the 
tongues touches the front of the helmet. No 
indication of the spear. 


Ca. 340-20 B.c. 


5. Neck: Athena. Pls. 77, 88. 


P 10766. Cistern P 10:1 and 2, filling of 
first half of the third century B.c. Upper at- 
tachments of both handles, handle-ridge and 
neck down to shoulder are preserved. Heavy 
fabric (0.015 m. thick above; 0.016 m. below). 
Details of helmet and crest incised; white for 
the face and hand, with details in brown and 


yellow glaze; spear white with black outlines. 
Peli, 0,18 m: 


A) The crest of Athena’s helmet is supported 
by a small spiral presumably once in glaze on 
the area of white ground which extends between 
the three bits of tongue between crest and 
helmet; only the outline of the spiral is pre- 
served. Much of the white of the face has peeled 


off, but eye and brow, hair, a very high placed 
ear and a long triangular earring, such as 
that on London B 608 (PI. 76), remain. The 
brow and nose were probably outlined in glaze 
on white, now missing, the line only remaining. 
Above the handle-ridge are the lower tips of 
palmettes. 

B) Tongue pattern below handle-ridge, pal- 
mettes above. 

Late fourth or early third century B.c. The 
Oropos neck fragment is very close in style to 
this piece, if not by the same hand. 


6. Neck fragment: crest of Athena’s helmet. 
Pls. 77, 88. 


P 25662. From debris of the house in the 
central part of the Agora once occupied by the 
French consul Fauvel.*t Handle-ridge with 
parts of surfaces above and below preserved. 
Heavy fabric (0.02 m. thick above, 0.025 m. 
below). Details of crest incised. P. H. 0.10 m. 

The treatment of the crest with a central 
vertical rib resembles that of 5. 


Late fourth or early third century B.c. 


7. Neck fragment: Athena. Pls. 77, 88. 

P 120. Kolonos Agoraios, ca. 25m. to the 
north-northeast of the Hellenistic Building, west 
of the Stoa of Zeus, Hellenistic context. Hes- 
peria, V, 1936, p. 54, fig. 7. Preserved from 
handle-ridge to shoulder. Moderately heavy 
fabric (0.009 m. thick above, 0.015 m. below). 
Details of the helmet and crest incised; the 


white of the face has entirely disappeared. P. H. 
0.15 m. 


The crest springs from the top of the helmet 
without an intervening spiral ornament. The 
panel in which the head and helmet are placed 
is very much narrower than is usual on the 
earlier amphorae; at the top of the helmet it is 
0.07 m. wide as compared, for instance, with 
0.135 m. on No. 5 at the same level. 

Third century B.c. 


*: This piece cannot properly be said to have a pertinent context, since it may have been part 


of Fauvel’s collection of antiquities. 
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8. Neck fragment: Athena. Pls. 76, 81, 88. 


P 372. Kolonos Agoraios, ca. 25m. north- 
east of the Hellenistic Building. Dow, pp. 
52-53, figs. 5-6. Details in incision and in glaze 
on white. P. H. 0.026 m.; diam. lip 0.25 m. 


A) Athena, helmet and face down to tip of 
nose preserved; hand holding spear behind. 
Her face and hand are in white, the outline of 
forehead and nose, the eyes and the fingers are 
in glaze. Tongue pattern on both A) and B). 

Red wash over black glaze on handle-ridge ; 
red on reserved ground of top of lip. Beneath 
the red, incised before firing, a graffito: Nixiwv. 


First half of second century B.c. 


9. Neck fragment: Athena. Pl27/; 
P 25553. Kolonos Agoraios, ca. 15m. north 
of the Hellenistic Building, Well G 5:3, aban- 


donment filling, second quarter of second cen- 
tury B.c. P; H.-0.07 m. 


This fragment gives a bit of the crest and 
back part of the helmet, in black, and, at the 
lower right, a small area of the white of 
Athena’s right temple. Incision is used only 
for lines on the helmet, none for outlines. 
Athena faces right, and her helmet is probably 
of the Attic type. 


Early second century B.c. 


10. Neck fragment: Athena. Pl 7/7: 
P 25533. Kolonos Agoraios, south of the 

Hephaisteion, Cistern C 9: 7, filling of the 

late second century B.c. Helmet in black glaze ; 

crest in white with black lines. P. H. 0.055 m. 
A bit of the top of the back of the helmet and 

a section of the crest behind are preserved. 
Last quarter of second century B.C. 


11. Neck fragment: Athena. Pi77/3 
P 25485. Immediate vicinity of the Hephais- 
teion. Helmet in black glaze with incised de- 
tails: face in white with details in yellow glaze. 
P. H. 0.115 m. 
Much of the helmet, which is of the Corin- 
thian type, the upper part of the face, the brow 


and eye and locks of hair behind are preserved. 
The hair behind is in black glaze with incised 
locks ; that in front of the ear is in yellow glaze. 

The incised and painted details are very close 
in style to those of Athena on the Ariarathes 
amphora. The same artist probably decorated 
both. 


Third quarter of the second century B.c. 


12. Neck fragment: Athena. Pie 


P 19078. Valley between the Areopagus and 
the Hill of the Nymphs, context of the Roman 
period. Black glaze with incised details for 
helmet; white for crest. P. H. 0.16 m. 


A) Athena, wearing a Corinthian helmet, 
facing right against a plain background of dull 
red slip. Above the handle-ridge are closely 
spaced thick vertical strokes of glaze. Just 
above the lower break, at the left, is the be- 
ginning of a painted inscription: 4 ywvoBeroiv- 
ros], kionedon. At the far left, below, the point 
of attachment of one of the handles. 


Roman period. 


13. Wall fragment: Athena. ied vey 


P 8961. Southwest corner of the Agora 
square, Late Roman context. Incision for in- 
terior details only; no white preserved. P. H. 
0.15 m. 


Athena, facing right; most of her helmet, 
which is Corinthian, and part of one shoulder 
preserved. She carries her spear over her shoul- 
der, point up. A vague smear of glaze above 
the spear point. 

This fragment comes from a closed vase of 
the scale of a Panathenaic. The representation 
of Athena differs from the normal in the posi- 
tion of the spear and the scale of the figure, 
which is too large for a column figure and 
smaller than the usual panel figure. The helmet 
and crest, here on the shoulder, normally appear 
on the neck, reaching nearly to the handle- 
ridge. See discussion above, p. 329. 

Roman period. It may seem surprising to 
meet a black-figure piece such as this in a time 
when red-glazed pottery is so predominant. 
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Roman groups and deposits from the Agora 
excavations, however, show that Attic black- 
glazed pottery continued to be produced in the 
earlier centuries of the Roman period. Miss 
Judith Perlzweig kindly informs me that black- 
glazed lamps also occur down to the early 


second century after Christ. 


14. Athena; wrestling match. 
Pls. 78, 86, 88. 

P 5911. Tholos Kitchen, context of the 
second century or early first B.c. Dow, pp. 
51-52, figs. 2-4 (part); Hesperia, Suppl. IV, 
p. 84 and note 60. A number of pieces have 
been found subsequent to Dow’s publication. 
Fragments of lip, neck, and body. Details in 
incision and in white. Max. dim. 0.325 m. 


A) Athena, facing right. A bit of her helmet 
(?) is preserved on the single neck fragment. 
Of her right arm, raised behind and above, 
parts of the upper arm and forearm are pre- 
served on a). The spear was held pointing 
down, the shaft crossing in front of her breast, 
as on the Berlin amphora. Another fragment 
gives a bit of her left arm with the upper part 
of the shield above. Her left hand and a por- 
tion of the further curve of the shield appear 
on another fragment, e). Below the shield, the 
apparent upper right corner of the panel, pre- 
sumably corresponding to the top of the panel 
on B); the left side of the panel on A) was 
much higher, however. Behind Athena is an 
area daubed in white with a single vertical 
stroke and a small curved one in glaze: part 
of a winged (?) figure on a column (?). Frag- 
ments from below give Athena’s lower drapery, 
b), and a bit of one foot (in white). 

B) Wrestling match (fragment d), the 
wrestlers in the position known as ovoraots, 
as on the amphora of the year of Polyzelos, 
367/6 B.c., in London. Cf. Gardiner, G.A.S., 
p. 382, and fig. 11, p. 381. Along the left 
edge of the panel (fragment e), part of the in- 
scription [r]év[ *A@jv7nfev dOrov]. The judge 
(fragment d) stands at the left looking toward 
the combatants in the center. An isolated frag- 


ment, c), inscribed: [dywvobe]rotvt[os] must 
come from the right edge of this panel. Its 
relative position is fixed by a series of wheel 
marks which cross it and the fragment of the 
figure behind Athena, and continue across the 
skirt of Athena just below the hips. To the left 
of the inscription, the upper part of a rect- 
angular column capital. The area above the 
panel is black. The point of attachment of the 
handle between the right side of B) and the 
left side of A) is preserved. To the left of the 
handle on B) is a bit of a reserved area, the 
lower part of a neck zone on which, presuma- 
bly, a tongue pattern was painted. 

The lip, of which two fragments are pre- 
served, is reserved on top and painted red 
(fragment f). 

The bold style of this piece, with its heavy 
incision, is reminiscent of the Ariarathes am- 
phora and Acropolis 1110-1111. 

Third quarter of the second century. 


15. Wall fragment: Athena. i a 


P 22910. Middle Stoa Construction Fill, 
before ca. 150 3B.c. Heavy fabric (0.012 m. 
thick). Folds of dress incised, but outlines of 
dress and foot not; foot and rows of dots along 
lower edge of dress in white. P. H. 0.14 m. 


Athena, facing right. The fragment gives the 
forward left foot, part of which is painted over 
the black below the panel, and the lower part 
of her dress. The forward part of her foot and 
the lacings of the sandal are in glazed lines 
which the white has partly obliterated. 

A similar line of white dots occurs on the 
dress of 32. 


Before ca. 150 B.c. 


16. Wall fragment, reverse. Pl..79, 


P 3871. Along the western end of the south 
side of the Agora square. Details incised. P. H. 


0.07 m. 


Head of a man, in profile, facing right. The 
outline of only face and neck incised. Pre- 
sumably one of the judges of an athletic contest. 
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The style is reminiscent of the figures on the 
reverse of 14. 


Third quarter of the second century. 


Lise VV restiers’ (1): Eel. 


P 22984. Middle Stoa Construction Fill, be- 
fore ca. 150 B.c. Fragment of wall, heavy fabric 
(0.011 m. thick). Anatomical details and out- 
lines of figures incised except for one side of 
each finger. P.H. 0.10 m. 


At left, mid-part of body of one athlete ad- 
vancing to right, left leg forward. At right, 
right thigh, forearm and hand of standing 
athlete. 

For the positions of the wrestlers (?) com- 
pare Gardiner, G.A.S., p. 382, fig. 110. 


First half of second century B.c. 


18. Boxers. 124), 78). 


P 25457. Details incised. P.H. 0.07 m.; 
0.009 m. thick. Wall fragment from lower part 
of panel. 


B) To right, the lower part of the left leg 
and foot of one contestant; to left, the big toe 
of the right foot of his opponent. An apparently 
meaningless glazed line runs across the sherd 
at the level of the heel. The lower edge of the 
panel below. 

For the position of the feet, which suggests 
that the contestants are boxers, see Gardiner, 
G.A.S., p. 419. 


19. Athena: horse-race. Pls. 79, 86, 88. 
P 18008. Valley between the Areopagus and 
the Hill of the Nymphs, context of the early 
Roman period. Glazed decoration fired dark 
brown to red, largely flaked off, with incised 
details except for head and arm of Athena, 
which are in white. Fragments of body and 
lip preserved. Body: a) P.H. 0.40 m.; diam. 
0.395 m.; b) P.H. 0.12m.; c)-W.-0.13 m.; 
three other fragments of lower body not illu- 
strated. Lip: d) H. 0.07 m.; est. diam. 0.25 m. 


A) Athena facing right, oval shield on left 
arm, her forward left foot in the glazed area 
below the bottom of the panel (fragment a). 


The top of the panel is not preserved. No trace 
of neck ornament. 


B) Horse-race, probably young riders, on 
horseback. The head of the forward horse on 
c), which joins a), with loose reins; on b) 
part of a horse’s leg and belly. The upper left 
corner of the panel is preserved on a), coming 
at a level corresponding to that of the upper part 
of Athena’s shield on A). 

On another fragment, not illustrated, which 
could belong to either side: to right, the capital 
of a column (?); to left, two strokes of glaze. 

On lip, indistinct traces: two tips of floral 
ornament (?) converging on a central vertical 
tip, probably framed palmettes. 


Third quarter of second century B.c. 


20-22. These were found together in a cis- 
tern south of the Hepaisteion on Kolonos Ago- 
raios, D 12:2, in a filling of the late second 
century B.c. 21 and 22 are very similar in 
fabric and firing and are by the same artist, 
who also decorated Mykonos 2. Since 21 repre- 
sents a race on horseback, and 22 a chariot race, 
and both combined, in any case, would be too 
large for a single panel, it seems unlikely that 
they come from the same vase. It is remotely 
possible, however, that we have to deal with a 
vase with two athletic panels rather than the 
usual A) Athena, B) contest. (In this con- 
nection it is worth noting an amphora from 
Olbia, Hermitage Museum, Leningrad, with 
athletic scenes on both sides, quadriga on one, 
horse and rider on the other: Bulletin de la 
commission Archéologique, VIII, 1903, pp. 29- 
31, fig. 15; Compte-Rendu de la Commission 
imperiale archéologique pour l'année 1901, pp. 
10-11, fig. 13 (both in Russian). Pharma- 
kowsky regarded this amphora as imported to 
Olbia). The Athena of 20 is much smaller than 
normal; possibly she is in this case a column 
figure such as that partly preserved on My- 
konos 1. 


20. Athena (column figure?). Piao: 
P 6901 ter. Details in incision and white. 
P. H. 0.085 m. 
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The figure is preserved from neck to knees. 
Above, at right, a bit of black glaze may be 
part of a wing (?). The white areas along the 
right edge are possibly the interior of the shield 
(?). The purpose of the four horizontal in- 
cised lines at the lower right is not evident. 


Last quarter of second century B.C. 


21. Race on horseback. Pl. 80. 
P 6901. Anatomical details incised, trap- 
pings in white. P. H. 0.22 m. 


The heads of two horses and the left arm of 
the jockey of the horse behind. Corrosion of 
the surface has removed the glaze of the neck 
and most of the head of the forward horse and 
left no trace of the rider. 


Last quarter of second century B.c. 


22em@natiot sace: Pl. 80. 


P 6901 bis. Anatomical details incised ; trap- 
pings of horses, garment of charioteer in white. 
a) P.H. 0.16m.; b) P.H. 0.11m.; c) P.H. 
0.085 m. 


a) and b) preserve the foreparts of three 
horses and part of the charioteer, who holds the 
reins in his left hand, slackening the right reins 
with his right hand and tightening those on the 
left for a turn. The strings of a white headband 
behind his head. The upper right corner of the 
panel preserved on b). 


c) is probably from the obverse panel, its 
relative position indicated by a wheel mark 
which it shares with a) and b). A painted in- 
scription, kionedon, in two lines: [dywvo6erotv- 
tlos; [—— —]’Ap¢u[- - —]. For the restoration 
of the title of the official see above, p. 332. 


Last quarter of second century B.c. 


23. Charioteer. Pisses 


P 1893. East branch of the Great Drain, 
beneath Mdidle Stoa. Wall fragment, heavy 
fabric (0.012 m. thick). Anatomical details 
partly incised, partly in white; no incised out- 
line for exposed parts of figure. White head- 
band and garment with details in yellow glaze, 


the white painted directly on the clay. Posi 
0.125 m. 


The attitude of the charioteer, controlling the 
reins but looking back to his left, and the 
presence of a patch of black, part of a second 
figure, at the lower right of the fragment, indi- 
cate that this is the apobates race, the chario- 
teer playing the part of “Hvioxos éyBiBatwv. mec 
Gardiner, G.A.S., pp. 237-238 and Line is 
2314, lines 35-38. 

Probably derived from the Middle Stoa Con- 
struction fill of ca. 150 B.c. 


24. Lip and neck fragments. Pls. 81, 88. 

P 25535. Kolonos Agoraios, south of the 
Hephaisteion. Context of Late Roman times. 
Lip, part of neck and a fragment of wall. Lip 
complete except for a small section, with both 
handle attachments and the handle-ridge. A 
piece of the neck preserves the profile to the 
upper part of the shoulder. Moderately heavy 
fabric (lip, 0.013 m. thick; neck, 0.009 m. ; wall, 
0.013 m. above, 0.009m. below). Decoration 
in smeary dull black and in white; top of rim 
glazed. a) P. H. 0.08 m., diam. of lip, 0.023 m. ; 
b).P. Hi.0.07 om; ¢) P.o. O19 m. 


The handle-ridge is set very high, just under 
the lip. Absence of glaze above the handles 
indicates that they were carried up to the edge 
of the rim before turning down. On the neck, 
at left, two vertical black bands and a central 
white one; to right, two widely spaced vertical 
white bands. Neck and shoulder meet at a 
distinct angle, unlike earlier Panathenaics. Lip, 
neck, and body were made in separate pieces. 
On b), from the reverse, is an extended hand 
holding out a white wreath toward the left. The 
hand is in black glaze with no incision, but its 
outline and the fingers are indicated in white. 

Roman period. 


25. Neck fragment. Pl. 88. 


P 25541. Kolonos Agoraios, south of the 
Hephaisteion. Well D 12:1, upper dump filling 
of fifth-sixth centuries after Christ. Upper 
attachment of one handle, handle-ridge, and a 
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bit of the surfaces above and below preserved. 
Heavy fabric (0.02 m. thick above). Dull me- 
tallic glaze. P. H. 0.06 m. 


The handle-ridge is set very high, just be- 
neath the lip, as in 24. The ridge is much less 
prominent in this example, however. 

Roman period. 


26. Wall fragment: column. Pil si: 


P 25487. Heavy fabric (0.008 m. thick above, 
0.012 m. below). P. H. 0.09 m. 


Part of a slender column with a very broad 
capital, their outlines heavily incised. Across 
the sherd is a thin, wheel-run groove. 


27. Wall fragment: column. Pl 82. 

P 109. Kolonos Agoraios, ca. 30m. north- 
northeast of the Hellenistic Building, behind 
the back wall of the Stoa of Zeus. Dow, pp. 
55-57, fig. 10; Karl Peters, Studien 2u den 
Panathenaischen Preisamphoren, Berlin, 1942, 
p. 7. Wall fragment. Details incised. P.H. 
0.085 m. 


Part of a column with a rectangular capital 
on which stands a booted figure, his left foot 
on a shield. On the capital is an inscription 
incised before firing for which Dow has sug- 
gested the restoration: [rayi]evovros, the pos- 

[ Mixi | wvos 
sible identification of this official with Mikion, 
the son or brother of the Eurykleides who was 
Treasurer of Military Funds in 247/6 B.c. (see 
above, note 49), and the similarity of the figure 
on the capital to that on the sherd from the 
Acropolis, 1113 a. 

For the stemma of the well known and 
prominent family of the brothers Eurykleides 
and Mikion see P.A., p. 390. This family had 
close connections with the area in which this 
sherd was found. The most famous Eurykleides 
(1) may have been a priest of the sanctuary 
of Demos and the Graces here; his son Mikion 
(III) is known to have been a priest of this 
sanctuary. Eurykleides (I) and his brother 
Mikion (II) were the movers of a decree voting 
a statue of Eumaridas in the archonship of 


Archelaos in 222/1 3.c. (J.G., II?, 844) which 
was to be set up in the sanctuary of Demos and 
the Graces; the stele which was to be set up 
beside the statue was found in the area. An 
altar base, found in situ here (J.G., II’, 2798) 
was set up in the priesthood of Mikion, pre- 
sumably Mikion (III) in the archonship of 
Dionysios, 197/6 B.c. (Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, 
p. 94). The base of a statue (Agora Inv. I 171, 
Meritt, Hesperia, Il], 1934, p. 67, no. 61) dedi- 
cated by another Eurykleides, presumably Eury- 
kleides (II) in the archonship of Antigenes, 
171/0 B.c., was found in 1932 in the Agora 
excavations just outside the north wall of the 
Hellenistic Building. For the sanctuary of 
Demos and the Graces see Judeich, Topo- 
graphie?, p. 363, and the testimonia, R. E. 
Wycherley, Athenian Agora, III, pp. 59-61. 
Later members of the family may have fol- 
lowed the precedent set by their treasurer an- 
cestor, Eurykleides (1), and had a hand in 
Athenian financial affairs. Bellinger, Hesperia, 
Suppl. VIII, pp. 8-11, lists abbreviated names 
which suggest Mikion and Eurykleides as mint 
magistrates on a number of New Style tetra- 
drachms (his nos. 28, 43, 50); see also J. P. 
Shear, Hesperia, II, 1933, pp. 256-257. 


Second half of third century B.c. 


28. Inscribed fragment. Ples2: 


P 6920. Fragment of wall along left side of 
panel. P.H. 0.06 m. 

Painted inscription, kionedon: [Io]Ave«pi- 
t[ov| (?) or [N ] avxpir [ov] (2) .O8 the-leticr 
before Y only a single diagonal stroke is pre- 
served. The possibilities for the restoration of 
the name are limited to Polykritos, Polykrites, 
and Naukritos. In P.A., two men named Poly- 
kritos are listed, 12029 and 12030, the former 
living in the last quarter of the fourth century, 
the latter perhaps in the second half of the 
second century; the single Naukritos is the 
father of an Archedikos who is mentioned in an 
inscription of 320/19 z.c. No Polykrites is 
listed. Since we know of no archons of the 
fourth century or of Hellenistic times with 
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names such as these and since the fabric seems 
Hellenistic in any case, it is assumed that the 
name is that of an agonothetes or of a treasurer 
of military funds. 


29. Inscribed fragment. Pl. 82. 


P 6988. Agora square, just west of the Odei- 
on. Fragment of wall along right side of a 
panel. P. H. 0.042 m. 


Painted inscription: [éyovo ] ber [odvros]. 


30. Inscribed fragment. PI. 82. 


P 3630. Southwest corner of the Odeion. 
P. W. 0.045 m. 


At right, part of the top of a column and its 
Doric capital. Incision only for horizontal lines. 
To left, a painted inscription: [7] év[’A@qvnGev 
dOdrwv] (?). 


31. Wall fragment: inscribed. PL 82. 

P 6868. Kolonos Agoraios, south of the 
Hephaisteion. Heavy fabric (0.011 m. thick), 
metallic black glaze. P.H. 0.107 m. 


To left a large section of a glazed area be- 
tween panels. To right, part of a column (?) 
with an incised outline. Between, the end of a 
painted inscription, kionedon, presumably to be 
restored: [trav *AOjv7bev GOA] wv. 


32. Small Panathenaic. IRIE, fey. 


P 8124. Kolonos Agoraios, ca. 70m. south 
of the Hephaisteion. Fragments of neck and 
lower body. a) P. H. 0.134m.; b) P. H. 0.049 
m. Glaze fugitive. Details incised and in white. 

A) Athena, facing right. On b) a part of 
her helmet and crest are preserved; on a) the 
bottom of her garment and sandalled feet. A 
row of white dots along the lower edge of her 
dress; folds above (diagonal curves to left, 
zigzag in center) incised. Feet and sandals in 
white with a glazed line on her left foot to 
indicate a thong. Behind her, near the break, 
dim, glazed lines, two horizontal above, a num- 
ber, concentric arcs of a circle, touching the 
lower line of the panel below and cut off by the 
break above. 


B) Above the handle-ridge, part of a framed 
palmette to the left, a vertical line to the right. 
Below the handle-ridge, tongue pattern. 

Lip and upper part of neck made separately 
and attached at center of the handle-ridge. 
Main part and lower part of body, and foot each 
made separately. 

Miniature Panathenaics are treated by Beaz- 
ley, B.S.A., XLI, 1945, pp. 10-22. Our nos. 
32 and 33 are much larger than the miniatures 
however, 32 corresponding in scale to such 
small amphorae as London, B 317-, Gas 
III H e, pl. 4, 1, and 33 to the still smaller 
vase ibid., pl. 6, 1. A small amphora (H. 
0.15m.) of Panathenaic shape in London 
(C.V.A., IV D. ¢, pl. 8 [Gr. Brit. 44], no. 2) 
has been classed by Smith as Gnathian. It ap- 
pears to me probable that it is, however, Attic 
Hellenistic of the early third century B.c. A 
Hellenistic amphora of cut glass, presumably of 
small scale also, from Olbia, in the Staatliche 
Museen, Berlin (M. Rostovtzeft, The Social 
and Economic History of the Hellenistic World, 
Oxford, second impression, 1953, vol. I, pl. 
XLIII, 1) has been dated about 200 B.c. 


33. Small Panathenaic: Athena. Pl. 82. 


P 3517. Southwest corner of the Agora 
square, Hellenistic context. Details of helmet 
and hair incised; face in white with glazed de- 
tails; crest outlined in black with white on the 
interior. 


A) Head of Athena, wearing a Corinthian 
helmet, facing right. Hand and spear not in- 
dicated. 

B) Tongue pattern. 

Neck made in a separate piece, its lower part 
serving as a core around which the body was 
moulded. 

The head of Athena on the sherd from the 
Acropolis, 1109, is comparable in style. 

Third quarter of second century B.c. (?). 


34. Lip fragment. Pls. 83, 88. 


P 25540. Kolonos Agoraios, south of the 
Hephaisteion. Well D 12:1, upper dump fill- 
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ing of fifth-sixth centuries after Christ. Part of 
rim and surface below preserved. Heavy fabric 
(ca. 0.015 m. thick). P. H. 0.07 m. 

Top of lip preserved ; with traces of red (7). 
Tips of large palmettes (?) below rim. 

Third quarter of second century B.c. 


35. Lip fragment. Pls. 83, 88. 


P 25539. Kolonos Agoraios, south of the 
Hephaisteion, Cistern C 9:7, filling of late 
second century B.c. Profile of rim and incurve 
just below preserved. Heavy fabric (0.015 m. 
thick below). Dull black glaze. P. H. 0.06 m.; 
est. diam. of rim: 0.252 m. 

Top of rim reserved with traces of red re- 
maining. On outside, on surface just below rim, 
the tips of black palmettes (?) on a reserved 
ground. To left, traces of the adhesion of part 
of a handle above the point of attachment. The 
handle would seem to have begun its outward 
arch ca. 0.04 m. below the edge of the rim. 


Third quarter of second century B.c. 


36. Neck fragment. Pls. 83, 88. 


P 339. Kolonos Agoraios, ca. 20m. to the 
north-northeast of the Hellenistic Building. 
Dow, p. 54, fig. 8. Preserved from handle- 
ridge to start of lip, including the upper at- 
tachment of one handle. Heavy fabric (0.02 m. 
thick below, 0.012 m. above). P. H. 0.12 m. 

Double palmettes above handle-ridge on A) 
and B). 


Third century B.c. 


37. Neck fragment. Plt 33: 


P 19085. Valley between Areopagus and Hill 
of the Nymphs; context of Roman times. Pre- 
served from just below handle-ridge to just 
below start of lip, with the upper attachment of 
one handle. Heavy fabric (0.02 m. thick above, 
0.024 m. below). P.H. 0.105 m. 

Above handle-ridge on A) and B) very care- 
lessly drawn palmettes. The handle is very 
broad at the base at the point of attachment, 
narrowing as it rises. 


Third century B.c. 


38. Shoulder fragment, from reverse. Pl. 83. 


P 20323. East side of the Agora square. 
Moderately heavy fabric (0.01 m. thick). Me- 
tallic black glaze. Max. dim. 0.16 m. 

Above, the bottom parts of large tongues in 
red-figure technique; below, a prominent re- 
served band. 

Large tongues, but in black, with a similar 
reserved band below, occur on the Ariarathes 
amphora, Mykonos 2 and 3 and perhaps on 
Mykonos 1. 


Second century B.c. 


39. Base fragment. Piseesomoc: 


P 25532. Kolonos Agoraios, south of the 
Hephaisteion ; cistern C 9: 7, filling of the late 
second century B.c. Only exterior glazed; in- 
cised line with miltos between base and stem. 
P. H. 0.10 m.; est. diam. 0.27 m. 

The base of the Panathenaic in Berlin is 
similar in form. 


Wuite-GrouNnD PAaNnaTHENAIcs (40-49) 
40. Lid. Pigs: 


P 18793. Areopagus, north slope; cistern M 
21:1, filling of the third century B.c. Knob and 
a bit of the rim missing. Undecorated. P. H. 
OA1Smsdiam, 0:225 m: 

The top was deliberately pierced by a hole 
0.02m. in diameter. The knob would have 
been made in a separate piece with a tenon for 
insertion. 

For earlier lids of Panathenaics see one of 
the year of Theophrastos, 340/39 B.c., in the 
Louvre (C.V.A., III H g, pl. 6,1), one of 324/ 
3 in Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale (C.V.A., 
III H f, pl. 90,1) and one of 332/1 in Sevres 
(C.V.A., II] H f and g, pls. 17, 20 and 22). 
For somewhat later lids: the Berlin amphora 
(Pl. 82) and, presumably, the restored Myko- 
nos 9. The diameter of our lid is about right to 
rest on the inner angle of the rims of such 
amphorae as 8 and 41. A black-glazed Hellen- 
istic lid with West Slope decoration in the 
Agora, P 18001, is generally similar in shape to 
the Panathenaic lids, but it must have been 
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intended for an amphora of heroic size, for its 
diameter is 0.34 m. 
Third century B.c. 


41. Athena: kitharist or kitharode. 
Pls. 84, 86, 88. 

P 8522. Hellenistic Building, cistern-system 
E 6:1 and 2, abandonment filling of the third 
quarter of the second century B.c. Hesperia, 
Suppl. IV, p. 84, note 60. P. H. (upper part) 
0.39 m.; (lower), 0.045 m.; combined Raeas 
restored 0.76 m.; diam. 0.39m.; diam. of lip, 
0.26m. Restored: base and stem; the handles 
except for the spring of the upper attachment 
of one; a part of the lip and much of the neck 
and body. The drawing is entirely in red glaze 
painted over the white ground. Fine dark red 
clay. The red glaze and red clay suggest that 
the vase was not subjected to the reducing phase 
of firing. 


A) Plate 84, a and d. Athena, facing right, 
left leg advanced, shield outthrust on left arm, 
swallow-tail drapery depending from forearm. 
Long peplos, gathered in at the waist, and san- 
dals. The outline of the peplos and the promi- 
nent central fold are painted in stronger lines 
than the other folds. On the interior of the 
shield two lines belc w are added to suggest that 
the shield was deeply concave and thrust up- 
ward. Behind Athena, the lower part of a 
column without a base, which may have been 
inscribed: [rév ’AOjv7Gev GOAw|y In front of her 
(Pl. 84, c), the upper half of a column, with a 
Corinthian or Pergamene (?) capital, inscribed: 
rapuevovros[— — —]. The missing lower part of 
the column could have accommodated as many 
as 14 letters of the size of those preserved. The 
name of the treasurer need not, however, have 
been of this length. Slight traces of a figure on 
top of the column capital. 


B) Plate 84, b. The lower half of a figure 
wearing a long chiton and sandals, playing a 
seven (?) stringed lyre. The figure is in sta- 
tionary pose with left leg advanced, facing to 
the right. The fingers of the left hand are 
shown behind the strings: thumb, index and 


middle. The purpose of the end of a horizontal 
line well above the lyre is not evident. 

For the pose of the musician compare that of 
Apollo (?) on a_black-figured amphora in 
Bologna (C.V.A., III H e, pl. 8, 4-5). Fora 
discussion of the figure on the reverse of our 
amphorae see above pp. 327-328 and note 22. 

First half of second century B.c., probably 
early. 


42. Lip fragment. Pls. 83, 88. 

P 1447 bis. Middle Stoa Construction Fill, 
before ca. 150 B.c. The lip and the top of the 
neck are preserved. The white surface inside 
extends as far down as the top of the neck. The 
top of the lip is painted in red over the white. 
The break below shows that the lip was made in 
a separate piece. The point of attachment of 
both handles is indicated by absence of white 
ground and the addition of clay slip at these 
points. Diam. of lip, 0.245 m. 

On the top of the neck are the tips of sche- 
matic palmettes in yellow glaze, similar to those 
on 43. 

First half of second century B.c. 


Pl. 88. 


P 21111. Less than a quarter of the lip pre- 
served with the top of the neck. The white 
ground inside extends down to the top of the 
neck. The top of the lip is painted red over 
the white. The lip was made in a separate piece 
with a flange 0.03 m. high to fit into the top of 
the neck. P.H. 0.11 m.; est. diam. of lip, ca. 
0.284 m. 

At the top of the neck are the tips of palm- 
ettes (?) in yellow glaze. 

First half of second century B.c. 


44, Neck fragment. Pls. 85, 88. 


P 1447. Middle Stoa Construction Fill, be- 
fore ca. 150 B.c. The piece preserves a part of 
the handle-ridge, the spring of one handle, part 
of the surface above and much of that below. 
The decoration is in yellow glaze, blackened in 
places, on the white ground; inside unglazed 
except for drips of black. P. H. 0.18 m. 

A) Right hand of Athena poising spear 


43. Lip fragment. 
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toward right; to right, the trailing crest and 
the back of her helmet. Elsewhere on the neck, 
tongue pattern, the tongues in solid color, 
separated from one another by thin lines; the 
tongues were apparently omitted above the head 
of Athena. Above the handle-ridge, schematic 
double palmettes. 


First half of. second century. B.c. 


45. Neck fragment. 


P 8524. Kolonos Agoraios, from a cutting 
just outside the west wall of the Hellenistic 
Building. A bit of the handle-ridge and sur- 
faces above and below preserved. The white 
ground, on which the decoration is applied in 
yellow glaze, appears inside also down to the 
level of the handle-ridge. P. H. 0.08 m. 

Below, the upper termination of tongue pat- 
tern; above, traces, presumably, of the bottom 
of a palmette. 


46. Neck fragment: Athena. PITS5: 


P 20153. The decoration is in yellow glaze, 
blackened in places, on the white ground; in- 
terior unglazed. P. H. 0.13 m. 

At left, the front. of the helmet of Athena 
and her face down to the bottom of the nose, 
looking to right, the line drawing comparatively 
strong and sure. At right, a single vertical 
boundary line of the panel; the tongue pattern 
was omitted on the obverse of this amphora. 
Traces of lower attachment of handle at right. 


47. Shoulder fragment. Pinos: 


P 12041. West of the Panathenaic Way, 
opposite the Eleusinion. The decoration is in 
dull, brownish glaze on the white ground; in- 
terior unglazed. P. H. 0.07 m. 

At left, the chin, lips, and lower part of the 
nose of a figure facing right. Below, two 
widely spaced, heavy, horizontal lines, the upper 
straight, the lower possibly slightly curved. The 
lines, in this position with relation to the face, 
and the placing of the head low, on the shoulder 
of the amphora, suggest that this representation 
is from the reverse of a Panathenaic: a 
musician ? 


48. Body fragment: draped figure. PI. 85. 

P 10431. Kolonos Agoraios, ca. 50 m. north- 
west of the Hellenistic Building. Two addi- 
tional fragments from the same place, without 
design, are uncatalogued. The decoration is in 
yellow glaze on the white ground; unglazed 
inside. P. H. 0.13 m. 

At left, the lower part of a column on a rect- 
angular base. At right, lower drapery and 
probably toe of right (?) foot of a figure. A 
musician (?). 


49, Fragments. Pise Sooo. 

P 8112. Kolonos Agoraios, south of the 
Hephaisteion; Well C 9:16, context of last 
third of first century after Christ. a) est. diam. 
0.026 m.; b) max. dim. 0.11 m.; c) P. H. 0.125 
m.; e) max. dim. 0.065 m.; g) max. dim. 0.11 
m.; h) max. dim. 0.095 m.; i) max. dim. 0.052 
m.; d), f), j), k) undecorated fragments of 
wall, not illustrated. a) red glaze, over white 
ground(?); the others white ground with yel- 
low glaze for decoration. 


These fragments are not necessarily all from 
the same amphora. a) giving part of the profile 
of the lip, is covered with fugitive red glaze 
inside and out. Just above the lower break 
outside, two patches of glaze suggest the tips 
of large palmettes. b) preserves part of the 
top of a shaft crowned with a rectangular ele- 
ment surmounted by one of flaring profile; a 
horizontal line across the shaft. There are traces 
of a figure on top of the abacus. c) preserves 
the profile of the lower wall and the top of the 
hollow stem. g), perhaps from the lower wall, 
has part of three glazed bands which encircled 
the body. i) has a glazed squiggle which may 
be part of the drapery of a figure. e) and h) 
may perhaps be placed close together (on the 
shoulder?): a diagonal lines crosses Woy ie) 
similar line crosses the horizontal band on h). 
The line seems low to be Athena’s spear. On e) 
also is a smudged vertical band, possibly an 
inscription, and, to the left, a curved thin line. 


Last quarter of second century B.C. 
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CONCORDANCE OF AGORA INVENTORY NUMBERS WITH CATALOGUE NUMBERS 


Agora Inv Cat. Agora Inv. Cat. Agora Inv. Cat. 
P 109 27 P 8112 49 Pes eits 43 
P 120 7 P 8124 ae P 22224 4 
Ea ia9 36 P 8522 41 PeZ2elu 15 
Por2 8 P 8524 45 P 22984 17 
P 1447 +4 P8755 2 P 24654 3 
P 1447 bis 42 P 8961 13 P 25457 18 
P 1893 23 P 10431 48 P 25485 11 
Beoole 33 P 10766 5 P 25487 26 
P 3630 30 P 12041 47 Py 2o)2e 39 
P 3871 16 P 18008 19 Eb ovee 10 
Pso9l1T 14 P 18793 40 Les ee) 24 
P 6868 31 P 19078 12 Y 22007 35 
P 6901 21 P 19085 37 P 25540 34 
P 6901 bis 22 P’ 19672 1 P 25541 25 
Poo) lo ter 20 Preise 46 PeZovon 9 
P 6920 28 P2325 38 PaaoGz2 6 
P 6988 29 
ADDENDUM 


Since the above was written Professor Sterling Dow has made available to me his 
notes on Hellenistic Panathenaics. Among them is one concerning two inscribed 
fragments in the collection of Mr. Loukas Benachi of Alexandria. Mr. Benachi has 
supplied photographs of these pieces and in addition of five other pieces in his collec- 
tion, four figured fragments of Panathenaics and a Hadra hydria decorated with a 
representation of a Panathenaic amphora, all here illustrated on Plate 87. Acknowl- 
edgment is made, with gratitude, to Professor Dow and to Mr. Benachi for their 
kindness. The provenience of these pieces, the Hadra cemetery of Alexandria, sug- 
gests, quite apart from other considerations, that they are of Hellenistic times. The 
fragment Benachi B, below, brings the total of pieces inscribed with the name of an 
agonothetes (see above pp. 331-332) to eight. 


Benachi A. Wall fragment, inscribed: [radv ’A] Ajvn[Oev abdrwv | 

Benachi B. Wall fragment, inscribed: [dyovoder|otvr[os] [——]v 

Benachi C. Wall fragment, from reverse: part of an athlete( ?) 

Benachi D. Wall fragment, from reverse: head and shoulders of athlete, facing proper left. 

Benachi E. Wall fragment, from reverse: feet and lower part of cloak of judge, and, at right, 


heel of athlete. 
Benachi F. Wall fragment, from obverse: left hand of Athena holding shield, and, at right, glazed 
area between panels. 
In style this is comparable to 14 of the third quarter of the second century B.c. 
Benachi G. Hadra hydria. Representation of a Panathenaic amphora, view of reverse with runners. 
On either side a filleted branch. For the form of the amphora, especially the handles, 
compare the Berlin amphora, Plate 82, of the first half of the second century B.c. 
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The appearance of the publication by Miss Doris M. Taylor, “ Cosa: Black Glaze 
Pottery,” Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, XXV, 1957, provides what 
I take to be a new fragment of a Hellenistic Panathenaic, D 23, pp. 130-31, and pls. 
XVII and XL. Miss Taylor was unable to suggest an identification for the fragment ; 
it is, however, comparable to 14, 19, 34 and 35 in profile and decoration. This new 
piece is especially interesting for its provenience, since it is apparently the first 
Panathenaic fragment of Hellenistic times known to have been found in Italy. Its 
context is a group dated by Miss Taylor in the last quarter of the 2nd century and 
early years of the first century B.c. 

At a late stage in the printing of this article I have been able to compare the 
illustration of the Hermitage amphora in Blavatskii with those of the amphora illus- 
trated in Bull. de la Commission Imper. Arch., VIII, 1903, pp. 29-31, fig. 15, and 
Compte-Rendu de la Commussion Imper. Arch. pour Vannée 1901, pp. 10-11, fig. 13. 
The illustrations prove to be all of the same vase. References to this vase above on 
pp. 321, 322, 341 are accordingly to some extent affected. Since the vase has been 
considered not to be of Olbian manufacture and cannot certainly be set aside as non- 
Attic (see above under 20-22), it remains a problem piece for the present. 
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HOW THE PARTHENOS WAS MADE’ 
(PLATE 89) 


HE present article might have formed part of the writer’s Remarks upon the 
a Chryselephantine Statue of Athena in the Parthenon, which appeared in Hes- 
peria, XXIV, 1955, pp. 240-276. The reader interested in the famous colossal statue 
would do well to glance at that article before reading this. 

How does a sculptor, even the most experienced, make a colossal statue? First, 
he has to convince his clients that he has a good solution for the problem. For this 
purpose he submits small sketches in clay, wax, plaster, wood, or any other suitable 
material. Second, after his general idea has been approved, he makes a statue about 
life size, This statue is carefully finished, for it is to be mechanically enlarged to the 
size of the colossal statue—defects in the model statue will become painfully apparent 
in the colossal statue. The preliminary sketches and the well modeled statue are 
features common to all colossal statues. But, in addition to these two features, every 
colossal statue has its individual problems. For example, of what is the core to 
be made? If the colossal statue is not too large, it may be cut out of a solid block of 
marble, as in the case of the Apollo at Delos (ca. 3.85 m. high). The colossal statue 
may be made of blocks of marble laid up in courses, as in the case of the Lion of 
Amphipolis (5.30 m. high).? If the outside of the colossal statue is to be of bronze 
plates, the core may be of any good coursed stonework to which the bronze plates are 
attached, as, very probably, in the case of the colossus at Rhodes (height of statue 
ca. 40 m.).* Metal plates may be held in place by struts of metal within the colossus, 
for Amandry found metal struts in one of the pieces of sculpture, a life-sized lion 
made of thin silver plates, which he unearthed at Delphi in 1938.* Amandry also found 
among these sculptures, all of which antedate Pheidias, a number of statues with 
wooden cores which were originally covered with sheets of metal; these are not colossal 
statues, but it is obvious that in the time of Pheidias there was a tradition for the 
use of wooden cores. 

Certain known features of the Parthenos throw considerable light upon the 
statue. Ancient copies, coins and descriptions, and archaeological evidence within 


1 This article has been greatly improved by suggestions both from Miss Gisela M. A. Richter 
and from Professor Homer A. Thompson. For a number of schemes for the construction of the 
Parthenos, cf. P. Johansen, Pheidias and the Parthenon Sculptures, pp. 35 f. 

* ©. Broneer, The Lion Monument at Amphipolis, p. 37. 

8 A, Gabriel, “ La construction et l’emplacement du colosse de Rhodes,” B.C.H., LVI, 1932, p. 
331; H. Maryon, “ The Colossus of Rhodes,” J.H.S., LX XVI, 1956, pp. 68-86. 

¢P. Amandry, B.C.H., LXIII, 1939, pp. 109-110, fig. 13. 
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the Parthenon make fairly clear the general appearance of the colossus. The base” 
was of marble ca. 1.437 m. high; its bottom step measured 8.064 m. x 4.10 m. (the 
large size of the base gives a rough idea of the colossal size of the statue). The 
pedestal supported a statue 10.107 m. high.* The statue was covered for the most 
part with gold plates; ivory was used for the flesh and precious stones for the eyes. 
The plates of gold were between a half and one millimeter thick,’ and they were 
attached to the core in such a manner that they could be removed for verification. 
They were actually removed, though not for verification, in the crisis of 296/ De: C: 
by Lachares, as related by Athenaeus.* The latter tells us that Lachares left the statue 
nude, which amounts to saying that the core still looked like a statue. But of special 
importance is the fact that there is in the pedestal a cutting 0.755 m. by 0.451 m. 
which gives the cross section of a large timber which formed the backbone of the 
statue.? The cutting is located at the center of the pedestal (centered, in its turn, 
on the nave of the cella) and descends into the second course below the pavement of 
the cella of the temple. The backbone passed upward through the marble base. The 
backbone was thus imbedded in stonework for a distance of ca. 1.83 m. before it 
entered the statue. The backbone needed both a secure anchorage and a large cross 
section on account of the great size of the statue and also on account of the bending 
moments the backbone would be called upon to resist in the case of earthquakes— 
Greece is subject to earthquakes. 


Now we are ready to see: 


1) What material was used for the core of the Parthenos. 

2) How the enlargement from the well modeled statue to the colossus was effected. 
3) How the gold sheets were attached to the core of the colossus. 

4) What sort of scaffolding was used for the erection of the Parthenos. 


1) The fact that the backbone was a very large timber is an indication that the 
exterior portions of the core were of wood. A change to stone or to any other 
material was hardly likely, as a core of wood could be easily attached by struts to a 
backbone of wood; a core of wood presented little difficulty for the attachment of the 
removable thin gold plates (as we shall see), or for the fastening in place of the 
ivory portions and the accessories of the statue. A further advantage of a wooden 
core was that it could be carved quite easily im place. There is still another considera- 
tion. It must have been difficult to secure all the wood for such a huge core in a 


5 Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pp. 244 ff. 

6 Ibid., pp. 254 f., fig. 11. ; 

tA. von Gerkan, “ Das Gold der Parthenos,” Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der E. Moritz, 
Arndt-Universitat Greifswald, V, 1955-56, pp. 9D i. 

8 Athenaeus, IX, p. 405e. 

9 Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pp. 246 ff., fig. 5. 
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perfectly seasoned condition. We find that a water basin *° was installed in front of the 
colossus with the very probable object of keeping the statue in an atmosphere of con- 
stant humidity and temperature as nearly as possible, so that the wood would move a 
minimum amount, thus aiding in the preservation of the wood (as well as the ivory) 
and consequently in the secure attachment of the gold sheets over as long a period 
of time as possible. Thus the indications favor a wooden core; we may add, that 
there are no indications for any other kind of core. 


X 


O HORIZONTAL 
PLANE 


VERTICAL 


x< 


Fic. 1. A point in space, A, is determined by three 
coordinates, x, y, Z. 


2) How is the enlargement from a well modeled statue of reasonable size to a 
colossal statue effected? This is not a difficult operation. Colossal statues are made 
quite often today, and we know how the enlargements are made. We may cite two 
examples of modern colossal statues—the Athena which stood in the Court of Honor 
at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893, and the Statue of Liberty in New York 
harbor. The first of these was of staff; the second is constructed of bronze plates 
which are held in place by a multitude of iron members within the statue. 


10 Tbid., pp. 267 ff. 
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: A simple modern method of enlargement is as follow. The position of a point 
is determined by three codordinates (cf. x, y, z, of point A, Fig. 1). The new position 
of that point for any desired enlargement is found by multiplying the x, y, z of Figure 
1 by the desired enlargement and by plotting the new position of the point using the 
new x, y, z. The operation is shown in Figure 1, where the coordinates x, y, z (at A) 


Fic. 2. The model statue one-fifth the size of the Parthenos, 
showing the cage to which measurements are referred. Section of 
the backbone at lower right. Known distances are marked with 
the first letters of the alphabet. 


are doubled for the new position of the point (at A’). This method of enlargement 
is so simple that it can hardly have escaped the attention of the ancient Greeks. 

Let us apply the above method of enlargement to the Parthenos. 

The first operation is to determine the height of the well modeled statue. This 
statue should be about life-size; sufficient detail for the colossus can be shown on a 
life-size statue, and measurements can easily be made upon it. The height of the 
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colossus was 10.107 m. If we make the height of the well modeled statue one-fifth 
of the height of the colossus, we have 2.021 m. for the height of the well modeled 
statue; all necessary details can be shown ona statue of this height, and measurements 
can be conveniently taken from it. 

The second operation is to incorporate in the model statue every detail (as nearly 
as possible) which is to appear in the colossus. The model statue should have a wooden 
backbone (one-fifth the size of the backbone of the Parthenos), and the whole model 
should be constructed of wood exactly as the Parthenos was to be constructed (even 
the joints of the woodwork should be indicated). The sculptor starts his model statue 
by erecting the backbone, carefully marking the axes of the backbone upon the plane 
on which the well modeled statue stands (Y-Y and Z-Z, Fig. 2); these axes will be 
needed in making the enlargement, for the coordinates of any point, x, y, z, on the 
well modeled statue are referred to these axes and are then multiplied by five to 
transfer the point to the colossus (cf. Fig. 3). 

The third operation is to construct a cage about the well modeled statue, so that 
the coordinates of points on the outside of the well modeled statue may be measured 
(cf. Fig. 2, in which the known distances are marked with the first letters of the 
alphabet). The coordinates are determined with reference to the intersections of the 
faces of the cage, because the axis of X is inside the backbone of the well modeled 
statue and consequently direct measurements from axis X cannot be taken (cf. Fig. 2). 

Now let us suppose that any horizontal plane, such as A-B, Figure 3, A, is passed 
through the well modeled statue. And let us consider any point, x, y, z, Figure 3, A, 
in the intersections of that plane with the outside of the well modeled statue. To find 
the corresponding point on the colossus, measure 5 x on the backbone of the colossus, 
starting the measurement from the top of the marble pedestal of the colossus. This 
measurement will give the position of the horizontal plane for the colossus, plane 
C-D, Figure 3, B, corresponding to the plane A-B, Figure 3, A, for the well modeled 
statue. The distance of the point, on the outside of the colossus, from the left hand 
side of the backbone is found from the equation v (Fig. 3, B)=5 y (Fig. 3, B)—k 
(Fig. 2) ; and the distance of the point in front of the backbone, from the equation w 
(Fig. 3, B)=5 z (Fig. 3, B)—1 (Fig. 2). Thus we have located one point on the 
intersection of plane C-D, Figure 3, B, with the outside of the colossus. To find, as 
accurately as needed, the entire line of intersection between plane C-D and the out- 
side of the colossus, we must take other points on the intersection shown in Figure 3, 
A, and repeat, for each new point, the operation just described. By passing many 
horizontal planes through the well modeled statue and by enlarging their intersections 
with the outside of the well modeled statue, as we did in the case of planes A-B (Fig. 
3, A) and C-D (Fig. 3, B), we arrive at a series of many points which approximate 
the outside of the colossal statue." The next step is to transform the approximated 


11 Malvina Hoffman, Sculpture Inside and Out, fig. 214. 
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A. A point, x, y, z, on the outside of |B. The point x, y, x, of A. transferred to the Parthenos. 
the model statue. 
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colossus into a well sculptured colossus by carving the portions between the points 
determined by the process of enlargement. 

In making a colossus the sculptor must determine how it is to be constructed. In 
our case of a wooden backbone and a wooden core, a good method is to build the core 
of wooden blocks, dowelled and clamped together like a wall of coursed masonry. The 
blocks are in turn secured to the backbone by means of struts. The blocks should 
be about 30 cm. thick, 50 cm. high and 50 cm. wide; and they should have the grain 
of the wood vertical for an aid in carving the colossus. The blocks should also 
break joint for good bonding. Furthermore, it would be well to mark the beds of 
the blocks on the backbone of the colossus. 

The column, Nike, shield, serpent, spear, head of the figure and accessories of the 
helmet were undoubtedly made separately and attached to the rest of the statue. 


3) It is quite possible that a recent discovery at Olympia helps in the solution 
of the attachment of the sheets of gold to the core of the Parthenos—we refer to 
the discovery of the piece-moulds for Pheidias’ colossal gold and ivory Zeus.” These 
baked clay moulds, of a variety of shapes, average ca. 25cm. x 25cm. It is suggested 
that they were used for shaping sheets of a relatively soft metal such as silver or 
gold. In the case of the colossal Athena the gold sheets, being of a substantial thickness 
(0.5 mm. to 1 mm.), required a very large amount of gold. The Athenians, not under- 
standing how Pheidias could have used the tremendous amount of gold entrusted to 
him, accused him of stealing some, and he was put in prison for a few months until 
he could prove that all the gold turned over to him had been used for the Parthenos. 
Sheets of such a thickness could be shaped on the finished wooden colossus (no moulds 
would be needed). But the gold problems confronting Pheidias at Olympia and at 
Athens may not have been identical—gold in leaf form, or in sheet form thinner than 
at Athens, may have been used at Olympia. Pheidias probably had at Athens many 
of the skilled artisans who had worked with him at Olympia; together they were 
well qualified to solve a problem created by a different thickness of the gold. 

Turning our attention to the Parthenos, let us suppose that the statue has reached 
the stage of a well finished wooden colossus, and that it is ready for the sheets of gold. 

How could the sheets of gold have been attached to the wooden core of the 
statue? We suggest three possibilities: 


(1) The sheets of gold were thick enough to be shaped directly on the wooden 
core of the statue. We have seen that the sheets were removable; but the use of 
nails (even with gilt heads) for attaching the sheets to the core was excluded 
because the heads would show. In the museum of the Ancient Agora of Athens 
is a bronze head of a Nike, which was originally covered with sheets of silver which 


12 FB, Kunze, Gnomon, XXVII, 1955, pp. 220 ff.; A.J.A., LX, 1956, p. 271, pl. 97, fig. 2. 
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in their turn were covered with gold leaf (Pl. 89, a)."* The sheets were held in place 
by being tucked into narrow grooves ca. 1.5 mm. wide and deep, sunk in the bronze; 
because the grooves were slightly undercut, the sheets were securely held by éhe 
grooves. The gold sheets of the Parthenos may have been held in place in a similar 
way, with this difference, however, that the grooves would have to be cut in the 
wooden core of the statue, not in a metal. An attachment by means of grooves in 
the wooden core presents little difficulty for either the removal or replacement of the 
sheets of gold. This method of attaching the gold is simple and inexpensive, but, as 
the years went by, the wooden grooves would become less and iess trustworthy. 


(2) Shape the gold sheets on the core of the statue as for method (1), but attach 
them differently ; narrow bronze strips with slightly undercut grooves may have been 


Fic. 4. A method of attaching gold sheets to a wooden core by 
means of bronze strips with slightly undercut grooves. 


countersunk in the wood of the statue and the sheets of gold tucked into the grooves 
(see Fig. 4). Would the narrow strips of bronze be difficult to make? No indeed! 
Think of the perfection displayed by the Greek jewelers of the fifth century Bc 
But a wooden background for the small bronze strips would not last many centuries. 
Was this why it was found necessary to install a water basin in front of the colossus, 
one of the objects of which was very probably to aid in the preservation of the wood 


(as suggested above) ? 


13 FT], A. Thompson, “ A Golden Nike from the Athenian Agora,” Harv. Stud. Class. Phil., 
Suppl. Vol. 1, 1940, pp. 182-210. 
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(3) It is possible that the wooden core was covered with bronze plates, and that 
the bronze plates were fastened to the wooden core with countersunk nails. If that is 
what took place, then the sheets of gold could have been attached to the bronze 
plates by the method of grooves. But how could the bronze plates have been made? 
We propose the following: 


(a) Mark off the well finished wooden core into sections suitable for piece-moulds. 
(b) Prepare a mixture of finely pulverized tiles and a small quantity of clay 
dust. Dampen the mixture by spraying water on it. This mixture was used in 
ancient Greece for the casting of bronze statues; it was plastered against what 
was to be cast in bronze and then baked. Many moulds for statues so made were 
found in the excavations of the Ancient Agora of Athens and are now in the 
Museum of the Ancient Agora. This same mixture is used for bronze castings 
in Greece of today. When baked, it resists the heat of molten bronze. Make a 
negative mould of the section by plastering the above mentioned mixture against 
the section. If we follow the ancient custom, the outside of this negative mould 
is in turn plastered over with a coat which is like the first coat of the negative 
mould, except that it is made of coarser materials. Bake the mould; it will shrink 
only a negligible amount, as it is very largely composed of pulverized tiles which 
have already been subjected to fire. Thus we have a heat resisting negative 
mould of the section. 

(c) Cut back the wooden section of the statue for a distance of 3 to 4 mm., 
which represents the usual thickness of the bronze of a good Greek casting. Such 
a thickness is enough to take care of the grooves (ca. 1.5 mm. deep) into which 
the sheets of gold are to be tucked. 

(d) Press a mass of the above mentioned mixture against the section which has 
been cut back (c) and remove the mixture when sufficiently dry, thus producing 
a negative mould of the section. Bake this mould. 

(e) Make, as indicated in (b) above, a positive mould of the negative mould (d). 
Thus we have produced a heat resisting positive mould of the section which has 
been cut back 3 to 4mm. 

(f) Put together the negative mould (b) and the positive mould (e), pack them 
in earth in a pit, and we have a mould into which bronze may be poured with 
safety. The mould will give the desired bronze plate 3 to 4mm. thick. 

From this point on the operations are simple; nail the bronze plates to the 
wooden core (countersinking the nails), shape the sheets of gold over the bronze 
plates, chisel the grooves in the bronze plates to agree with the edges of the gold 
sheets, and tuck the edges of the gold sheets into the grooves. 


This third method of attaching the sheets of gold to the core is undoubtedly the 
best. It is an expensive method, but both Pheidias and Pericles would surely have 


EE 
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favored it, provided there was enough money on hand; in 438 B.c., the date when 
the statue was dedicated, the finances of Athens were in a flourishing condition, as 
attested by the expensive building operations on the Acropolis. 
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Fic. 5. Suggestion for the scaffolding of the Parthenos; Plan. 


Apparently the moulds at Olympia were thrown away; it might have been better 
if they had been kept in case the colossal Zeus needed to be repaired. 

There is no record that either a model statue or piece-moulds were made for the 
Parthenos. But we can hardly believe that, as soon as the Parthenos was dedicated, 
the well finished statue, from which the Parthenos must have been enlarged, was 
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Fic. 6. Finishing touches being given to the Parthenos within the Parthenon. 
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destroyed. When we examine the east cella of the Parthenon, we find very evident 
traces of fire damage on all parts of the floor except, naturally, under the pedestal 
of the Parthenos; fire damage also occurs on the walls and what is left of the east 
door, and on the west sides of the columns of the pronaos (damage caused by great 
heat coming through the east door). In this immense amount of damage we have 
proof that the horizontal wood ceiling over the nave caught fire and fell to the 
pavement. In such a great conflagration, the Parthenos, built up of wood, must have 
been lost. If the well finished statue, which had served as a model for the colossal 
statue, was preserved (perhaps in the Chalkotheke), it would have been at hand 
for the carrying out of restorations. The fact that the colossus was restored after 
a fire may possibly imply that the model statue had been preserved—that from it the 
restoration was made.* 


4) To build and carve the huge Parthenos and to attach to it the sheets of gold, 
the ivory portions and the numerous accessories, scaffolding of special type was 
necessary. Scaffolding used today for colossal statues cannot vary very much from 
the ancient scaffolding used for colossi, except that today iron is employed to ad- 
vantage. Plate 89, b shows the modern type of scaffolding as erected for the fluting 
of columns, an operation which resembles in many ways the carving of large statues. 
Note on Plate &9, b 


1) the use of iron for the members of the scaffolding (except for the movable 
horizontal planks) ; 

2) the distance of about 2.50 m. between the platforms (a height convenient for the 
carvers) ; 


3) the planks which can be shifted near any flute. 


If we substitute wooden members for iron members in the scaffolding used today, 
we will surely have a good example of the type of scaffolding used by Pheidias for 
the colossal Parthenos (Figs. 5 and 6). 
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14 After Lachares removed the gold sheets in 296/5 B.c., it is quite possible that gold leaf was 
substituted for the gold sheets. The gold leaf could have been applied upon the bronze plates of 
the colossus. Loss by fire of the gold leaf would be insignificant. On the other hand, the loss of 
gold sheets 0.5mm. to 1mm. thick would hardly have escaped the notice ot all ancient writers. 
Ts not the outside of the dome of the State House in Boston periodically covered with gold leaf 
without complaints from the taxpayers of Massachusetts ? 
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29 (27); [Baorret A] vowpndxonr, 29 (29) 

Antiochos IV Epiphanes, ca. a. 173/2-168/7 
a.: BaoW€éws ’Ayridxo[v], 47 (7 5) 

Apollonis, wife of Attalos I and mother of At- 
talos II: Baloi]Atoons *AroAAwv[idos], 86 (31) 

Attalos I Soter, king of Pergamon a. 241-197 
a., father of Attalos II Philadelphos: Baor- 
A[éw]s [’Ar]r4[Aov], 86 (31) 


Attalos II Philadelphos, king of Pergamon, 
dedicant ca. a. 150 a. of a stoa at Athens: 
Baotred’s “Atta[Aos] BaoiA [éw]s [’Ar]ra[Aov] 
kal Ba[ou]Aloons *AroAAwv[i8os], 86 (31) 

Augustus: [Adroxparopt Kaioa]pu SeBaorsi, 261 
(98 4-5) ; [Kaicapos], 261 (98 8) 

Antoninus Pius: Abro[Kpatwp | ‘ASpiavo[d tos] 
*Avrove[ivos] EvoeBy[s], 4. 138-161 p., 220 
(77) 


MEN AND WOMEN 


*A[----- ] (Inmowvridos), ca. a. 143 a., 
father of ’AAcglwv, 211 (corrected reading of 
I.G., II2, 1006, IV, line 121) 

*ABdoxavros, father of [‘Hpax | A«idqs, TG oles 
1827 16 as restored in 46 note 53 

*Aydbapxo[s ’AAwme] Keds (OF [@npa]xe's), ante 
fin. saec. IV a., 218 (72) 

*Ayabias (*AwoAAwned’s), councillor of Attalis a. 
173/2 @., 35-10 95) 

*"AyaboxAjs (Sounds), father of Ei@vpiyos, I.G., 
II?, 7432 as corrected in 42-43 

‘Ayvias “Oa[Gev(?)], lessee of a mine a. 360- 
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Attalis a. 173/2 a., 34 (6 57); [’A. L.], 34 
(6 40-41) 

’"AOjvatos, aet. Rom., father of | Atov | varos, 93 
(47) 

"AOnvaros Anpntpiov (Medrrevs), councillor of 
Kekropis a. 21/0 a., 247 (97 34-35) 

[AG] qvoxAjjs [’A]xapve's, ante. med. saec. IV a., 
father of [-% *]vn[--- -], 217 (68) 

Ai[------- |, lessee of a mine ca. med. saec. 
IVC 13S 4) 

Ai[----- ], in a mining inscription saec. 1V 
Gra tery) 

[AiAc]os An| pyr] pros XoA[Acé] dys, councillor of 
Leontis ante fin. saec. II p., 215 (62 7-9) 


Aio[- — -] (é€ Oiov), post med. saec. lad 
father of SaAdpuos, 215 (62 21) 

[Axe] cropidys Ocoropzov Ko[A]ov[q] (Ger), reg- 
istrant of a mine a. 360-350 a., 4 (S2 29-30) ; 
[?A. @.] KoAwva (ev), lessee of the same mine 
4 (S2 31-32). The name is a possible variant 
for [-—]amopidns of the text, q.v. 

["A]xro[s] Evxrrjpovos Sov(mets), ephebos a. 
84/5-92/3 p., I.G., I1?, 1996 72 as corrected 
in 46 note 56 

*Ad€EavSpos, archon a. 174/3 a., 71 (21 1) 

[— — — *AA]€Eavdpos IlaAAnve’s, aet. Rom., 221 
(80 3) 

[°AA€ ] Eavdpos (‘Papvovows), ca. a. 243/2-234/3 
a., father of [— — — —], 60 (14 49-50) = /.G., 
II?, 912 15-16 

*AXeéis, archon a. 173/2 a., 33 (6 2), 34 (6 42) ; 
["A.], 39 (= XVI 163), 39 (=J.G., IT’, 
996) 

’AXeEiwv “A[—------— | (‘Inro8wvtidos ), ephebos 
a. 123/2 a., 211 (corrected reading of J.G., 
II?, 1006, IV, line 121) 

*AXefiwy [— — --— —- o|v ’A€ynnevs, 211 (false com- 
bination for the name of an ephebos of 123/2 
B.c. in J.G., II*, 1006, IV, line 121) 

’AXeElwy Srev[oimrov “ALyveds], a. 178/7 a., 210 
(58 2) 

|’Apenpias — — — olus K<v>Onp(pios), lessee of a 
mine a. 360-350 a., 4 (S2 27-28); ’A. Kv- 
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Oyp (pros), registrant of the same mine, 4 (S2 
26) 

*Audu[— — ——], agonothetes (?), fin. saec. IL a., 
on a Panathenaic amphora, 342 (22) 

[’Apdias| "Ikapievs, treasurer of the Council ca. 
a. 210/09-201/0 a., 60 (14 47-48) = /.G., IT?, 
912.13-14 as corrected in SI88 note 2; [’A. 
T.], 60 (14 33-34); *A. (7I.), councillor of 
Antigonis eodem anno, 60 (14 62)=—TI.G., 
II,* 912 II 23 

"Audux[— — —], owner of [eddy] a. 360-350 a., 
4 (S2 35) 

*Audixpat[ys], ca. med. saec. IV a., father of 
[- — —]|kparns, 18 (7 4) 

gAx ines hem sors shi fie: ], registrant of a mine 
paullo post a. 334/3 a. (?), 15 (S6 9-10) 

*Avaxpéwv, on a herm (ca. init. saec. Il p.) of 
the poet, 89 (34) 

[Av] 8pros ‘Adar (evs), Owner of property a. 360- 
350 a., 4 (S2 30-31) 

[Av] reyévns Zevovi8ov (@opixios), councillor of 
Akamantis ca. a. 340 a., 236 (95 13) 

*Ayridorns Srovdiov TWAwbeds, chairman of pro- 
edroi a. 272/1 a., 54 (11 8) 

*Avrixp[drns], lessee (?) of a mine paullo post 
a. 334/3 a., 15 (S6 14-15) 

’Aytidx [io ]a ’Aplotwvos ’Avtioxéus yuvn, aet. Rom., 
220 (79) 

"Avrimatpos (Xuradjrrws), ca. a. 137/6 a., father 
of [K]dAAov, 27 (1 43); *A. (3.), father of 
[K.]/26 (1-4-5) 

‘Avrimatpos (Bdrvevs), ca. a. 55 a., father of 
[’Avrizarpos], 260 (98 3) ; *Avri[marpos| (®.), 
ca. a. 54 a., father of ’Avri[watpos], 246 (97 
1-2) 

[’Avréxarpos] ’Avtirdrpov BA[ vets], orator a. 22/1 
a. (?), 260 (98 3) ; *Avri[warpos ) ®.|, orpa- 
ryyos em ra SrrAa a. 21/0 a., 246 (97 1-2) 

*Ayriabévns (Aypvdeds), councillor of Attalis a. 
173/2 a.; 35 (6°99) 

*Avriabevns (AypvAjbev), ca. fin. saec. IV a., 
father of *Ay[r],0[6] évq[s], 45 correcting eG 
Liz, 523) 

*Ay[r]i0 [6] évm[s] *Ayriobévov “AypvdjGev, On a 
columnar grave monument init. saec. III a., 
45 correcting /.G., II?, 5281 


’Avriobevns (Tuppeidys), councillor of Attalis a. 
U7 Sieso9) (0 102) 

*Avripdrns ("Oabev), post med. saec. IV a., 
father of [@:]Aoxdpy[s], 234 (91) 

*Avripynpos (Eipeoidns), ca. a. 373 a., father of 
[Bi] Aurros, 236 (95 18) ; ’Avtip[npos] (Hi.), 
ca. a. 371 a., father of bi[A]urmos (1.G., IT’, 
238), 243; [’A.] (Ei.), father of ®[idurmos] 
(EG sell? 237) 9243 

[’A]vripdy, in a mining inscription paullo post a. 
584/3°a.e( 2) 1505615) 

*Avrixdpys “Emgfndov “AyyeAnGev, chairman of proe- 
droi a. 175/4 a., 68 (204 ) supplementing SI 
127 (69 4) 

*Anias (IIpooraArws), erroneous reading of SI 
31 (1 50), 237 with note 6 

[’Azo]|Anés, archon a. 21/0 a., 246 (97 3) 

[PA] x[oAnéts Kydioddrov Aida(Aidys) |, regis- 
trant of a mine a: 360-350Na:,"3 (SZ 18); 
*AroAnEt[s K] npi[o]0d6[ tov Aida (Aidsys) ], les- 
see of the same mine, 4 (S2 21) 

*AroAAddwpos (é€ Olov), ca. a. 206/5 a., father of 
Soxparns, 34 (6 56) 

*ArodXodavyns Hepyac[7bev], secretary of Erech- 
theis a. 104/3 a., 27 (1 48) ; *A[oA]Ao[ ga] - 
yn[s] THepyao9Ge[v], 27 (1 35-39); [?A. IL], 
27 (156) 

[’AvoA]Aovo[s], on a columnar grave monu- 
ment aet. Rom., 93 (46) 

[’A]aor\Advios [M]dpwvos, aet. Rom., 93 (45) 

*Ap[— — ©%2— —-] (HaaAdqveds), aet. Rom., father 
of BovAwv, 221 (81) 

[A] pecias 6[-- —-] (Etvorvpeds), councillor of 
Erechtheis saec. 1V a., 217 (69 4) 

[Ape] cropidyns comopsrov Ko[A]ov[4] (Ger), reg- 
istrant of a mine a. 360-350 a., 4 (S2 29-30) ; 
[’A. @.] KoAwv (Ger), lessee of the same mine, 
4 (S2 31-32). The name is a possible vari- 
ant for [— —]amopédys of the text, q.v. 


*Apiot[— — — —], secretary post a. 200 a., 61 
(15) 

*Apuoteldns, ca. init. saec. IV a., father of the 
sculptor [— — — —]os, 80 (25) 

*Apiot[o — — —— — ], secretary ca. a. 182-150 a., 
67 (19 1-2) 


°A [ pc] ard Bovdos (‘Ayvovotos ), councillor of At- 
talis a. 173/2 a., 35 (6 124) 
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*Apiotoxp[dtys — — —], ca. a. 211 a., father of 
is ae ]arns, 210 (58 4) 

[Apt] orox [pa] rns (TeOpdowos), ca. med. saec. 
IV a., father of [--—], 18 (S78) ; [’Apioro- 
kpat|ys (T.), father of [---], 18 C576) 

[’Ap ]ia[ 76] paxos (IIpoBaréows), ca. a. 215/4 a., 
father of @ro[ 2%4.], 66 (18 1-2) supple- 
menting XI 246 (49 1-2) 

"Apiotov Swouotpdtov *A[O]poveds, érovupos a. 
21/0 a., 247 (97 38-42) 

*Aplotwv ’Avtioxevs, aet. Rom., husband of *Avti- 
x[uc]a, 220 (79) 

*Aplotwv ( Aevxovoeds ?), ca. a. 206/5 a., father of 
Anpoxndsys, 34 (6 45); [A- (2) ] (A.), father 
of *Apiorw[v], 34 (6 46-47) 

*Apiotw[v “Apiotovos (?)] Aevxovoe’s, orator a. 
173/2 a., 34 (6 46-47) 

tApE IC A] (Mapaboros), ca. init. saec. IV a., 
father of Ivo[——“=* —], 80 (26) 

*Appt[Satos], honored by Athens ca. a. 173/2- 
168/7 a., 47 (7 4); °A., father of Ard8wpo[s], 
50 (= 0.G.1.S., 301) 

*Apreu[iSwpos], ca. a. 21 p., 219 (76) 

*Apreuidwpos *AzoAAodHpov [— — ~%"_ — ~], hon- 
ored a. 286/5 a.: [’Ap]t[euidwpos], 29 (2 6) 

’"Aptépov ToAvkrijrov, aet. Rom., 90 (36) 

*Apréu[wov] Acovv[oiov] MaddA[orys], saec. I/II 
p., 235 (93) 

*Apyérodis (IpoBaAlows), councillor of Attalis 
GAT3/2Z2 4°38 (6418) 

’Ap[x]“as, archon a. 346/5 a., 11 (S41) 

’Apyivos (IIpoordAtws ?), ca. a. 373 a., father 
of [....m] «Ons, 236 (95 6) 

“Apxov (Kvdabqvaets), ca. a. 243/2-234/3 a., 
father of [Mevé]Snpos, 60 (14 44-45)—/.G., 
II*, 912 10-11; ["A.](K.), father of Mevédn- 
[wos], 60 (14 41) = J.G., II’, 912 7 

*AokAnmddyns (7AOpoveds), councillor of Attalis 
a. 173/2 a., 35 (6 109) 

’AokAnmiddwp(os) (Xovned’s), councillor of Atta- 
lis a. 173/2 a., 35 (6 73) 

"Aoreros, owner of eddy a. 360-350 a., 3 (S2 6) 

"Arrixds: [TiB. KAavdios *Artixds Mapabivos], 
[dpxiepeds tov] SeBaordv [dua Biov] ante a. fere 
138 p., 214 (61 4); °A. (M.), ca. a. 124 p., 
father of ‘Hpwdys, 220 (78 3-4) 


Abroxpatys (IBeds), ca. a. 207/6 a., father of 
Abroxpdrys, 71 (21 2) 

A’roxpdrns Avroxpdarov Teds], secretary a. 
174/3 a., 71 (21 2) 

*Ayaids, archon a. 166/5 a., 73 correcting III 28 

(20 9) 

BépBapos: KeiBixa BapBapos, consul a. 157 p., 
220 (78 1). See p. 383 

BuoréAns (Iepifoidys), ca. a. 208/7 a., father of 
[Mavoavia]s, 68 (20 1-2)=— SI 127 (69 1-2) 

[B]iorros (*Arqve’s), councillor of Attalis a. 
173/2 a., 35 (6 121) 


BovaAwy ’Ap[- — 24 - - lad ]Anvevs, dedicant to 
the Great Mother aet. Rom., 221 (81) 
[B] {p}ovcedos [— —- —| (Biowvvpeds), councillor 


of Erechtheis saec. IV a., 217 (69 3) 


T[- -— — -] Ai[yAds], taxiarch of Antiochis 
post med. saec. 1V a., 206 (52 6-7) 

[TAavxirm]os, archon a. 273/2 a., 56 line 12 (= 
Tie LE FOF) 

Tvdwv, orator init. saec. IV a., 207 (53 4) 

Tvaios UWofeivos (Medirevs), councillor of Kekro- 
pis a. 21/0 a., 247 (97 32-33) 

Todpos [T]evédc[os], saec. V/IV a., 92 (42) 


Aapacias (’AOpove’s), councillor of Attalis a. 
1/3/2 a., 35: (6 105) 

[Anpéas] (HadAnve’s), ca. a. 192/1 a., father of 
An[puijrpios], 72 correcting Pritchett and 
Meritt, Chronology, p. 125 

[A] nur [pros], archon a. 198/7 a., 30 (3 1) 

Anurjrpt[os](?), possibly patronymic of @iAwv 
in I.G., II*, 8480 (= 13001), 268 

Anprjrpios (’Arnve’s), councillor of Attalis a. 
173/2. 4,, 35.1 6.117) 

Anpajtpios (Medire’s), ca. a. 54 a., father of 
*AOnvatos, 247 (97 34-35) 

Anprjr [ pwos | (e€ Oiov), post med. saec. II p., 
father of KopvyAtavos, 215 (62 18); A. (eé 
Oiov), father of Anpajrp.os, 215° (62 49) 

Anpytpios ) (e€ Oiov), councillor of Leontis ante 
fin. saec. II p., 215 (62 19) 

An[pyjrpios Anuéov Il]adA[Anved’s], secretary a. 
159/8 a., 72 correcting Pritchett and Meritt, 
Chronology, p. 125 
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Anpnrpios Pidwvos IreAedovos, sculptor fin. saec. 
II a., 266 (99) 

Anuntpios : [AirA]os An[pyr]pios XodA[Aci] dys, 
councillor of Leontis ante fin. saec. II p., 215 
(62 7-9) 

Anpoxydys *"Apiotovos A[evxovoeds (?)], chairman 
of proedroi a. 173/2 a., 34 (6 45) 

Anpoxdjs (Koboxidys), ca. a. 233 a., father of 
[Anpoo] bévns, 62 (16 2); Anpox[Ajs] (K.), 
father of [A]ypoo6évys, 62 correcting XVII 
40 (27); [A] npowA[#s] (K.), father of [A.], 
62-63 supplementing IX 86 (16 3-4) 

Anpoxpdtns (’Aypvdeds), councillor of Attalis 
a. 173/2 a., (6 98) 

Anporebidns (’Axapveds), ca. mit. saec. IV a., 
father of Buoted’s, 204 (51 1-3) 

Anporebidns Bvotéws ’Ayapveds, dedicant to De- 
meter and Kore post med. saec. 1V a., 205 
(51 7) 

[A] nnoobévns Anuox[A€ovs Kobo] xidns, rod€pap- 
xos ca. a. 200 a., 62 correcting XVII 40 (27) ; 
[Anpoo]bévys Anpoxdrgov[s K.], secretary a. 
199/8 a., 62 (16 2); [A. A] nuoxA[éovs K.], 
62-63 supplementing IX 86 (16 3-4) 

[Anp]éorpa[ros], archon a. 184/5 p. Grjj2is 
(60 2) 

Anpodav "Epxeeds, taxiarch of Aigeis post med. 
saec. IV a., 206 (52 6-7) 

Arpov ’Ay[pu(Aqdev) ], owner of property a. 
360-350 a., 3 (S2 10) 

Alatos UapPBwrd[8ys], taxiarch of Erechtheis 
post med. saec. 1V a., 206 (52 3-4) 

AvSwpo[s] *AppiSatov, maker of a dedication to 
Eumenes, 50 (= O.G.1.S., 301) ; A., honored 
at Athens a. 168/7 a., 49-50 (cf. I.G., IT’, 
945 8) 

Ai[d3wpos] (Sovmets), ca. a. 104/3 a., father of 
@ed8or0s, 26 (1 7) 

Aidforos (Oivaios), councillor of Attalis a. 173/2 
a., 35 (6 87) 

AvoxAjs, archon a. 286/5 a., 29 (2 1) 

AvoxdAj[s] (THrodcpatdos), ca. a. 205 a., father of 
[---—-]s, 219 (75 2) 

Avoxdgs (Tuppetdns), councillor of Attalis a. 1737 
2 a., 35 (6 101) 


Awy[- — — —], councillor of Antigonis ca. a. 


210/09-201/0 a., 60 (14 67) = I1.G., IT*, 912 
IV 21 

Atovicetos, aet. Rom., 216 (63) 

Avoviceos, aet. Rom., 216 (63) 

[ Avov ] voros ’A@nvaiov, aet. Rom., 93 (47) 

Avwovi<a>ios Kaddtddov (@opixios), councillor of 
Akamantis ca. a. 340 a., 236 (95 10) 

Avovi [aos] (Maddorns), saec. I/II p., father of 
“Aprép[ov], Zoo (SS) 

Avovvoo[——-—], ca. a. 206/5 a., father of [BA] 7- 
aos, 39 correcting J.G., II*, 996 4; Atov[voo 
— — -], father of [@c]Anows, 39 correcting 
XVI 163 (61 3-4) 

AvovvaddSwpos (*A@poveds), councillor of Attalis a. 
173/20. 35 (O11) 

AvovuadSwpos PiAimmov Kedadjfev, secretary a. 
164/3 a., 73 (22 2); [A] vorveddwpos [®. Kel 
75 2-3 correcting SI 142 (79 2-3) ; A. Bi [Aim- 
mov K.], 76 35-36 supplementing SI 144 (79 
35-36) and XV 141 (3 35-36) 

AvorelOns Pp[e]d(ppios), owner of property a. 
360-350 a., 4 (S2 38) 

Ac[ 67 |e[p]os Eiwy[v(peds) ], registrant of a mine 
a. 360-350 a., 3 (S2 15); [A. Bv.], lessee of 
the same mine, 3 (S2 16); [Adz] pos Eiwvu- 
(weds), owner of property, 3 (S2 15-16); A. 
Eiov[v(pedts) ], 4 (S2 24) 

Avwddvys, owner of edn a. 360-350 a., 4 (S2 27) 

[Adavros @pacvpydovs Sdijr7i(os) |, registrant 
of a mine a. 360-350 a., 3 (S2 10); [Ad- 
plavros @. Xyrri(os), lessee of the same 
mune,§3 (o2 #3) 

Aidiros, dedicant to Apollo fin. saec. VI a., 79 


if 
Atovvotos : 


(24) 
Awpdbeos (Pvddows), ca. a. 205 a., father of 
[----- [sp 219 (757) 


*EArtas (-Avapdvotwos ) , ca. med. saec. IV a., 
father of [— — —- -], 18 (S7 11) 

PE] rapel[vov] (Tapyyrros), councillor of Anti- 
gonis ca. a. 210/09-201/0 a., 60 (14 58)= 
I.G., I1?, 912 24 as corrected in SI 89 (cf. 
Li So) 

"Emyévys “Axapy [eds], init. saec. IV a., father of 
a priestess of Demeter, 80 (25) 

*Emyévns (Oivaios), councillor of Attalis a. 1737 
2.8526 85.) 
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*"Emyovn Eirop[ov] éy Mvpwotr[rys], init. saec. 
III p., 268 (100) 

[PPE] myovn e *YB<a> [Sov] (or eZudm>e[rardvov | 
or ér(av) B), suggested readings of /.G., 11’, 
7588, as variants, 270 

*Exlyovos Eixdprov (é€ Otov), [yp]appareds Bov- 
Nevrov ante fin. saec. II p., 214 (62 16) 

"Exifndos (AyyeAjbev), ca. a 208/7 a., father of 
*Aytixdpys, 68 (20 4) supplementing SI 127 
(69 4) 

[’Ex]uxpdrns Piroxpdrovs "EXevoi (wos), lessee of 
a mine a. 360-350 a., 4 (S2 36-37); [’E. ®. 
"E], registrant of the same mine, 4 (S2 35) 

[’Emi( ?) kp ]arns Eiwvup (evs), registrant Obee 
mine paullo post a. 334/3 a. (2), 15 (S6 12) 

*"EmréAns (@opixios), ca. a. 373 a., father of 
[Spi] xvOos, 236 (95 8) 

Ei[— -— -] (e&€ Ofov), post med. saec. II p., 
father of Séo.pos, 215 (62 22) 

Evayid [ys | (Biraidns), ca. a. 379 a., father of 
Krygotas, 13 (S5 10) 

Bia[i]veros ("Epxteds), ca. a. 393-383 a., father 
of Ev[a]vdpos, 4 (S2 32); [Ev.] (E.), father 
of [Et.], 4 (S2 33) 

[E]iaiwy Kydicoddpov ®[...°...], lessee of a 
mine a. 360-350 a., 3 (S2 18); [Ed. K. ©], 
registrant of the same mine, 3 (S2 16) 

Evav8[ pos], archon a. 217/6 a., 209 (57 3 ) 

Eis[a]vdpos Eva[i]vérov "Epx [+] (evs), registrant 
of a mine a. 360-350 a., 4 (S2 32); [Ev. Ev. 
’E.], lessee of the same mine, 4 (S2 33) 

EtBovadidns UpopnGi[wvos ‘AAae’s (2?) ], chairman 
of proedroi a. 173/2 a., 33 (6 5) 

E’Bovdos, owner of property ca. med. saec. IV 
Gls S59) 

Etdios (*Arnveds), councillor of Attalis a. 173/2 
a., 35 (6 122) 

Evepyérys, archon a. 164/3 a., 73 (22 1) ; Bvep- 
[yérns], 74 correcting J.G., II?, 2323 220; 
[Bv.], 75 1 supplementing SI 142 (79 1), 76 
34 supplementing XV 141 (3 34)— SI 144 
(79 34) 

Ed[Ojpov] (‘Adraeds), ca. med. saec. IV a., 
father of EvzoXus, 19 (S8 2-3) 

EvOias (or EvOios) (@opixis), ca. a. 373 a., 
father of [E]vxAeidns, 236 (95 12) 


EvOlas Novpyviov PvAdows, chairman of proedroi 
a. 164/3 a., 73 (22 5) 

EvOios (or EiOias) (@opixwos), ca. a. 373) @., 
father of [E]ixAeéSys, 236 (95 12) 

EvGixpiros, archon a. 189/8 a., 64 (17 25)= Sk 
92 (41 12); [E&8@xpiro]s, 63 (17 1); [E¥.], 
65 2 supplementing J.G., II’, 978 2 

EiOvpixos (Xovwets), councillor of Attalis a. 
173/2 a., 35 (6 72) 

E’Ovpuxos *AyaboxAéovs Soviets, on a columnar 
grave monument, 42-43 correcting J.G., II’, 
7432 

Evxapros (e Otov), post med. saec. II p., father 
of ’Exiyovos, 214 (62 16) 

[B]ixAciSns Evdiov (@opixios), councillor of Aka- 
mantis ca. a. 340 a., 236 (95 12) 

[Bixrjs] (Bepevixidns), ca. a. 243/2-234/3 a., 
father of [EixAjs], 60 (14 50-51) = J/.G., IT’, 
912 16-17 as corrected in SI 88 

[EvxAjs Etxdéouvs Bepe]vxidys, herald of the 
Council and Demos ca. a. 210/09-201/0 a., 
60 (14 50-51)—IJ.G., II?, 912 16-17 as cor- 
rected in SI 88; [Eix]Ajs Bepevecxidys, a. 203/ 
2 a., 244 (96 47); [Ev. B.], a. 189/8 a., 64 
(17 17-18) 

[E]ixAjs ‘P[apvovos], ca. a. 400 a., 216 (64 
3-4) 

[Evx]A#s Tp[weuee’s], herald of the Council and 
Demos a. 164/3 a., 76 56= SI 145 (79 56) 

Eixpatys Ma[—- -— — - — — ], mowAnryns (2?) ante 
fin. saec. IV a., 19 (S8 3-4) 

Eixtjpov (Sovnet’s), ca. a. 64/5-72/3 p., father 
of ["A]xrio[s], 46 note 56 correcting J.G., 
IT?, 1996 72 

Evvixos, archon a. 169/8 a., 83 (30 27) 

Evgevidns TpoordAris, med. saec. lV a., 238-239 
with note 14 correcting /.G., II?, 7309 

Eivgéideo[s] (é«k Kodwvod), ca. a. 393-383 a., father 
of Knpux[id]ns, 5 (S2 43); [Ev.] (ee K.), 
father of [K.], 5 (S2 41) 

Evfirrn Io[. .5...] ‘Ayvovaiov, post med. saec. 
IV a., 234 (90) 

EireiOns (‘ArodAwved’s), councillor of Attalis a. 
173/2.0,,05416.98) 

Hirods Ev [Ojpovos ‘AAat(eds)], modnris (?) 
ante fin. saec. IV a., 19 (S8 2-3) 
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Evropos, aet. Rom., 216 (63) 
Evzop[os] (éy Mupwovvrns), ca. fin. saec. II p., 
father of “Exvyévy, 268 (100) 


Znvéas (Xovveds), councillor of Attalis a. 173/2 
Gut ode GO. 2h) 

Z[n]vov ék Kotidn[s], 252 (incorrect reading of 
I.G., I1?, 1965 26-27. See Tivwv é« Kotdn|s] ) 

Zwtros “Idioriddys, aet. Rom., father of IéddXa, 
221 (82) 


‘Hyias (Sounet’s), councillor of Attalis a. 173/2 
a., 39 (6.78) 

“HpakAeidys, arcnon @. 10473 a; 27. (1.40) : 
[‘HpaxaAe]id[ys], 26 (1 1) 

[‘Hpax | Acidns ’ABackdyrov, 46 note 53 restoring 
PALL SI OZ/ 16 

‘Hpaxdldns (’AOpove’s), councillor of Attalis a. 
173/2 a., 35 (6 108) 

[‘Hp | dxAer [os — — —% *°- — - — - ], chairman of 
proedroi a. 164/3 a., 75 6-7 = SI 144 (79 
6-7 ) 

‘HpdSwpos (Ixapieds), councillor of Attalis a. 
17372. 2.,/352(6°78) 

‘Hpodys *Arrixod Mapabdnos, a. 157 p., 220 (78 
3-4) 


@e[— — — —], owner of edgy ca. med. saec. IV 
Ge O72) 

@cpioris, owner of eddy a. 360-350 a., Das 2 
44) 

@cddoros ("Eppeos), ca. a. 137/6 a., father of 
@pacbBovdros, 27 (1 41); [@.] (E.), father of 
@pacv’Bo[vdAos], 26 (1 2) 

@cd8ot0s At[o8épov Yovneds], orator a. 104/3 a., 
26 (17); @. %., 28 (1 66-68) 

@coxAG[s ---— = ————], chairman of proedroi 
ca. a. 182-150 a., 67 (19 3-4) 

Ocopndns (Kr8abqvatevs ) , ca. a. 197/6 a., father 
of AvaavSpos, 73 (22 7); [@]eop7dy[s] (Gee 
father of [A.], 75 8 supplementing SI 144 
(79 8) ; @e[opdns] (K.), father of A., 76 41 
= SI 144 (79 41) 

@cdEevos @nBaios, sculptor post med. saec. IV a., 
205 (51 10) 

@cdéevos (Oivaios), councillor of Attalis a. WE 
a., 35 (6 86) 


@edropros (Kodwvnbev), ca. a. 393-383 a., father 
of [- —lazopidys, 4 (S2 29-30); [@.] (K.), 
father of [— — amopidns|], 4 (S2 31-32). The 
name of the son may be [’Axe]oropidns or 
[Ape] oropidys, qq. VU. 

@edrimos [.]Ja[..-JA[..-]s Tp[t]xopvo[vos], 
secretary a. 291/0 a., 53 (10 2-3) 

@edpiAros (€ Otov), councillor of Attalis a. 173/2 
a., 35 (6 82) 

[@]ovxpitidns KadAlov (@opixios), councillor of 
Akamantis ca. a. 340 a., 236 (95 9) 

@pacéas [—- ———], ca. a. 200 a, 219 (74) 

Opac’Bovros @eoddrov ["E]ppyeos, secretary a. 
104/3 a., 27 (1 41); @pacvBo[vdros ©. *E.], 
26 (1 2) 

@pacvAoyos *Av[ayvp(dovos) ], owner of a work- 
shop a. 360-350 a., 3 (S2 12) 

[pa] ovpydns A[v]oudyouv [— — — —], twdAnrys 
a. 346/5 a., 11 (S4 3) 

@pacvpdns (Sdyrrws), ca. a. 393-383 a., father 
of [Aw¢]avros, 3 (S2 13); [9.] (3.), father 
ot, (A. | jeseGoZ0) 

[@©]pdowy Nixootpdrov (Ilépios), councillor of 
Akamantis ca. a. 340 a., 236 (95 16) 


“Taxxos (e& Olov), post med. saec. II p., father 
of Swrnp, 215 (62 20) 

‘Iepo[— — — —], priestess of the Great Mother a. 
217/60, 209) 5/a4) 

‘Iépwv [AiBadAlSns], priest of the Eponymos of 
Antigonis ca. a. 210/09—201/0 a., 60(14 
48) = 1.G., II?, 912 14 as supplemented by SI 
89 note 1 

TOv«djs (Sounds), councillor of Attalis a. 173/2 
G.,) 30; (0:76) 

[“Immaxos], archon a. 176/5 a., 71 1 supple- 
menting XVI 187 (93 1) 


Roly pie rere "Em|«ndiovos, chairman of 
proedroi a. 272/1 a. 56 7-8 (=1.G., ID’, 
704) 


K[dA]Aaoyoo[s], owner of property or a work- 

shop a. 360-350 a., 3 (S28) 

Kad\d8 [ns] AlyAceds, priest of the Eponymos 
ca, a. 190 a., 32 (5 4-5) 

Kadduadns (@opixtos), ca. a. 373 a., father of 
Awvi<a>wos, 236 (95 10) 
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KaAAias (@opixws), ca. a. 373 a, father of 
[@]ovxprridns, 236 (95 9) 

KadAxpatys ®opik.os, flutist a. 173/2 a., 34 (6 
60), 35 (6 140-141) ; [K. @]opixo[s], flutist 
a. 164/3 a., 76 57 = SI 145 (79 57) 

Kddd[urm]os [Pc]Auoridou ’O7Hev, secretary of 
Oineis a. 203/2 a., 244 (96 43-44); [Kad- 
Aur]xo[s °O.], 246 supplementing XVII 15 
(6 28-29) ; [K.] Bursorido[v] ’O76ev, treasurer 
of Oineis a. 203/2 a., 244 (96 41) 

KaAAlotpatos (Xoune’s), councillor of Attalis a. 
173/72 4,739 (0:70) 

[K]dAdwv ’Avturdtpov vmadyrr[wo]s, chairman 
of proedroi a. 104/3 a., 27 (1 43); [K.] ’A. 
S[vradjrrws], 26 (1 4-5) 


[Képmos ...°...]érov [- -““ + —-], treasurer of 


Kacoavdpidns Mipwvos Lovers], treasurer of 
Attalis a. 173/2 a., 34 (6 54); K. &., 34 (6 
31-33, 50); K. (3.), 35 (6 67) 

KeiBixa BépBapos, consul a. 157 p., 220 (78 1). 
See p. 383 

Kédados (’AroAAone’s), councillor of Attalis a. 
L73/20., 351.0 04) 

Kégados (Kv8arridns), ca. a. 222/1 a., father of 
[Kéda]Aos, 63 (17 2); K. (K.), father of K., 
65 3-4 supplementing [.G., I1?, 978 3-4 

[Kéda]Aos Kepddov Kvdavridys, secretary a. 189/ 
8 a., 63 (17 2); K. K. [Kvdavrid]ns, 65 3-4 
supplementing J.G., I1*, 978 3-4 

Knpv« [iS] ns Evéibé[ov ék Kodwvod], lessee of a 
mine a. 360-350 a., 5 (S2 43); [K. Ev. & 
K.], registrant of the same mine, 5 (S2 41) 

Knydioumos (Tapyrrrios), councillor of Antigonis 
ca. a. 210/09-201/0 a., 60 (14 56)—1.G., 
II?, 912 22 

[K]npt[o]odo[ros] (AiBadt8ys), ca. a. 393-383 
a., father of *ArdAné[s], 4 (S2 21); [K.] 
(Ai.), father of [’A]m[6Anés], 3 (S2 18) 

Kndicddwpos (® — — —), ca. a. 393-383 a., father 
of [E]tatwv, 3 (S2 18); [K.] (#), father of 
[Ev.], 3 (S2 16) 

KirAaios (IMpoBadiows), councillor of Attalis a. 
173/2 d.,.39: (0 114) 

[TiB. KAavédios ’Artixds Mapabivos], [dpxepeds 


trav] SeBaordy [8a Biov] ante a. fere 138 p., 
214 (61 4) 
KAeoxpdrea ToAvetxtov Tebpaciov Ovyatnp Szrov- 
Siov yuri}, ca. med. saec. IV a., 201 (50 7-11) 
KAeoue[— — —], owner of property or a work- 
shop ca. med. saec. IV a., 10 (S3 17) 
Kopvydtavos Anpnt[plov] (é Oiov), councillor 
of Leontis ante fin. saec. II p., 215 (62 18) 
Kryolas EvayiSo[v iAa(idys)], lessee of a mine 
ca. med. saec. IV a., 13 (S5 10) 


A[- — — -] M[apa8dmos], taxiarch of Aiantis 
post med. saec. IV a., 206 (52 3-4) 

[Aa]xpare(dns [- - “— - — Ta]iane’s, dedicant 
saec. lV a., 216 (66) 

Adyov ’Axapvets, ca. init. saec. IV a., father of 
Tlevouxpdrea, 204 (51 4-6) 

Aéw[v (?)] (Kempeos), ca. a. 367/6 a., father 
of Aewxapns, 15 (S6 8-9 ) 

Aewvi[Sns], of Melite, dadouchos ca. a. 21 p., 
219 (76) 

[A]ewobévn[s], mwAnrys a. 346/5 a., 11 (S4 2) 
supplementing XIX 271 (24 2) 

Aewydpyns Aéo|vros (?) Kézpeos|, owner of prop- 
erty paullo post a. 334/3 a. (?), 15 (S6 
8-9) ; Aewxa[pys K.], owner of [édady], 15 
(S6 3-4) ; [A.], owner of a workshop, 15 (S6 
5); [Aewxa]py[s] Korpelos], 17 = XIX 237 
(14 30) ; Aewx[a]p[ns], owner of a workshop, 
17 = XIX 237 (14 31); [A ]ewxdpns, owner 
of [edgy], 17 = XIX 237 (14 32) 

Avxurm[os], saec. IV a., in a mining inscription, 
ae (Lae 

Avoavd[pidns] (IjAné), ca. a. 297 a., father of 
Avoavias, 44 note 49 correcting J.G., I1*, 665 
54; Av[oavdpidns] (II.), father of Avearia[s], 
44 note 49 correcting IX 113 (22 34) 

AvcavdSpos Ocoundov KvdSabnvace’s, orator a. 164/3 
a, 73 (22 7) : [A. @]eopydol[v K] vd [a6nyv] - 
ae[vs], 75 8 supplementing SI 144 (79 8); 
A. @e[opundov K.], 76 41 = SI 144 (79 41) 

Avoavias Avoavd | pidov | (IhjAné), ephebos a. 
267/6 a., 44 note 49 correcting I.G., II?, 665 
54; Avoavia[s] Av[cavdpidov | (II.), councillor 
of Leontis post a. 256 a., 44 note 49 cor- 
recting IX 113 (22 34) 
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Avoavias (IIpoomdAris ?), ca. a. 373 a., father 
of [-- 2+ ~~-]s, 236 (95 5) 

Avoweidns, archon a. 272/1 a., 54 (11 2); [Avo 
@e|(6y[s]; 55.1 (= 1.G,, II?, 689); [A.], 56.1 
(== 1.G., 117, 704), 57:2 (= 1LG., Il’, 816) 

A[v]otpaxos, ca. a. 379 a., father of [pa] ovp- 
dys, 11 (S4 3) supplementing XIX 271 (24 
3) 

Avoi[vos] *Axapveds, priest of the Eponymos of 
Oineis a. 203/2 a., 244 (96 44-45); [A. °A.], 
246 supplementing XVII 16 (6 55-57) 

Aovixos (*A@poveds), councillor of Attalis a. 173/ 
2 a., 35 (6 107) 


M[----= oe e|vs, orator ca. a. 173/2- 
168/7 a., 47 (7 3-4) 
Ma[- — — —], ca. med. saec. IV a., father of 


Eixpatns, 19 (S8 3-4) 

Maxpivos : [®Ado] wos Maxpi[ vos ’Axapvevs], archon 
a. 116/7 p., 5 note 2 

[M]dpwv, aet. Rom., father of [’A]zoAAdv0s, 93 
(45) 

MeAdvwros (Ildpios), ca. a. 373 a., father of 
ks ne ]paros, 236 (95 17) 

[MevéSyos], archon a. 179/8 a., 210 (58 1) 

MevéSn[ pos “Apxovtos Kydabnvaieds], treasurer of 
Antigonis ca. a. 210/09-201/0 a., 60 (14 41) 
=I.G., II*?, 912 7; [Mevé]8ypos “A. K., 60 
(14 44-45)==1.G., IT?, 912 10-11; [M. K.], 
60 (14 20-22) 

Mevexpdrns, aet. Rom., 216 (63) 

Mevexpdrns (IIpoBadiows), councillor of Attalis 
(mii s/20., 30° (6 155) 

Mev[éx]axo[s] (‘Ayvovows), councillor of Attalis 
a. 173/2 a., 35 (6 127) 

[Mevé] paxos Meveotparov Aaprrt[peds], secretary 
a, 193/2 a., 31 (4 1-2); [Mevepaxo]s M. A., 
32 (= 1.G., II*, 886 2); [M. Me]veorparov 
Aap[atpeds], 32 (= Pritchett and Meritt, 
Chronology, p. 112, lines 13-14) 

Mevéorparos, councillor of Antigonis ca. a. 210/ 
09-201/0 a., 60 (14 64)=J.G., IT’, 912 Ill 
21 

Mevéotparos (Aapmrpeds), ca. a. 226/5 a., father 
of [Mevé] paxos, SL (4c4-2) 32M. CAL) ) father 
of [Mevéyaxo]s, 32 (= JG lene RBG 5.8 st 


[Me] véorparos (A.), father of [M.], 32 (= 
Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. 112, 
lines 13-14) 

Mevioxos (Zovwevs), councillor of Attalis a. 173/ 
2 4., 35 (6 68) 

[Mixi]wy, treasurer, post med. saec. III a., on 
a Panathenaic amphora, 343 (27) 

Mryoi[as] (AOpoveds), ca. a. 305/4 a., father of 
[Mvnoie| pyos, 96 10-11 (= J.G., II?, 704) 

M[vy]o[cyévns] (“Eppeos), ca. a. 197/6 a., father 
of Myyoryé [ns], 76 39-40 = XV 141 (3 39-40) 
supplementing SI 144 (79 39-40) 

Mvnovyév[ns| M[vn|o[tyévov] “Eppeos, chairman 
of proedroi a. 164/3 a., 76 39-40 = XV 141 
(3 39-40) supplementing SI 144 (79 39-40) 

[Mvyjote] pyos Mvyoi[ov ’APuoveds], orator a. 272/ 
1¥a:, 56 10-11'(= J.G., 11? 704) 

[M]vnouxAjs Tv6oxdéous (IIdpros), councillor of 
Akamantis ca. a. 340 a., 236 (95 15) 

Mowpayév[ns], dedicant to Zeus Hypsistos saec. 
II/III p., 90 (35) 

Mipov (Sovnevs), ca. a. 206/5 a., father of Kac- 
aavdpidns, 34 (6 54) 


[N]avxpir[os], treasurer or agonothetes, saec. 
TII/II a., on a Panathenaic amphora, 343 
(28). An alternative is [ILo]Av«pir [os] 

Na[voixrAjs (?)], owner of eéady ca. med. saec. 
IVs 13 (506) 

Neo[—~ —]s, on a grave monument saec. IV a., 
92 (43) 

NeoxAjs Bepevixidy[s], flutist ca. a. 210/09-201/0 
a., 60 (14 51)=J.G., II?, 912 17; Ne[oxA] 4s 
Bepeve[txidys], a. 203/2 a., 244 (96 (47-48) ; 
NeoxAg[s B.], flutist a. 189/8 a., 64 (17 18) 

Nuxjparos (PAvets), ca. a. 206/5 a., father of 
[era |s, oo correcting 7-G-.,, Lia 990% 

Nixjrns (Arnveds), councillor of Attalis a. 173/ 
2 4., 35 (6 118) 

Nixias Siuov Iepaeds, secretary of the Council 
and Demos ca. a. 210/09-201/0 a., 60 (14 49) 
= I.G., II?, 912 15 

NixdAaos (‘AAaed’s), ca. a. 54 a., father of Nuxd- 
daos, 247 (97 29) 

NucdAaos ) (‘AAae’s), councillor of Kekropis 
a. 21/0 a., 247 (97 29) 
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Nixoobévys Worduos, treasurer of the Council a. 
173/2 a., 34 (6 61), 35 (6 143-144) 

Nixdarpatos (IIdpus), ca. a. 373 a., father of 
[@]pdowv, 236 (95 16) 

Nixodav (‘Adaeds), ca. a. 54 a., father of Nixo- 
av, 247 (97 30) 

Nixodav ) (‘Adae’s), councillor of Kekropis a. 
21/0 a., 247 (97 30) 

Nop[--——] (Aigoveds ?), ca. a. 231/0 4., father 
of [—-— x]Ajs, 30 (3 1-2) 

Novpijvios (PvdAdows), ca. a. 197/6 a., father of 
Eidias, 73 (22 5) 


EevoxdelSys (e Otov), councillor of Attalis a. 
173/2 a., 35 (6 81) 

Eevoxpa [rns — — -“ = - - — -], orator a. 189/8 
a., 63 (17 5-6) 

Eevéripos Upoordd(rws), registrant of a mine 
a. 360-350 a., 4 (S2 28); [#. IL], lessee of 
the same mine, 4 (S2 29) 

Eevoddv (Kopvsadde’s), councillor of Attalis a. 
173/2 a., 35 (6 89) 

Eevwvidys (@opixws), ca. a. 373 a, father of 
[Av] reyevns, 236 (95 13) 


[O ]taé TlydaXdiwvos (@opikvos ) , councillor of Aka- 
mantis ca. a. 340 a., 236 (95 11) 

Odupmds, aet. Rom., on a columnar grave 
monument, 93 (48) 


[?OAvp | rux0s (--- avs), Ssaec. III a., father 
of [OAvp] mxo[s], 93 (44) 
[’OATp] mxo[s "OAvp]aixov [— — —]Jare’s, on a 


grave monument saec. III a., 93 (44) 

*Ovno[.24.] CAppurodirns), iit. saec. IV a. 
(?), father of [--—]dvys, 235 (92). Perhaps 
the name was ’Ovja[ipos]. 

*Ovjoavdpos “Ovyropos Ku[da]@nvacets, orator a. 
175/4 a., 68 (20 5) supplementing SI 127 
(69 5) ; °O. °O. Kv8ayvate[vs], orator a. 173/2 
Gand (O00) 

Ovjo[yos| (CApdurodirns), iit. saec. IV a., 
father of [— — —]dvys, 235 (92). See ’Ovno 
cea = 

’Ovitwp (Kvdabnvaieds), ca. a. 208/7 a., father of 
*Ovjcadpos, 68 (20 5) supplementing SI 127 
(69 5); ’O. (K.), ca. a. 206/5 a., father of 
Ontoarl 07) 


‘Ovduactos (Meyape’s), Ca. fin. saec. V 4@., 92 
(41) 

*Ode[A — “= — —], secretary of Antigonis ca. a. 
210/09-201/0 a., 60 (14 47)= T.GiolLs vid 
13 as corrected in SI 88; [’O¢eA ----— ], 60 
(14 25) 


Tav8iov (Olvaios), councillor of Attalis a. 173/2 
a., 35 (6 84) 

Iarpdxdea, post. med. saec. IV a., 218 (71) 

Tav[o]avias (Aaparpeds), Ca. a. 137/6 a., father 
of [Iav]cavias, 27 (1 45) 

[ Ilav | cavias Ilav[o]aviov Aaprtpe’s, orator a. 
104/3 a., 27 (1 45) 

[Iavoavia]s BuoréAov TlepiBoidns, secretary 4d. 
175/4 a., 68 (20 1-2)—= SI 127 (69 1-2) 

Tleoxpdrea Adxwvos *Axapvéws, wife of Dvoted's 
and mother of Anporebidns, ante med. saec. 
IV a., 204 (51 4-6) 

T17Sadtwv (@opixws), ca. a. 373 a., father of 
[O]ia€, 236 (95 11) 

Tighe... ] ‘Ayvovows, ca. med. saec. IV a, 
father of Evéixmn, 234 (90) 

[II]Adrov (Ailbaridns), post med. saec. Il p., 
father of [II]Adrov, 215 (62 24) 

[I]Adrov ) (Al@adéi8ys), councillor of Leontis 
ante fin. saec. II p., 215 (62 24) 

Tlofeiyos : Tvatos ofetvos (Medirev’s), councillor 
of Kekropis a. 21/0 a., 247 (97 32-33) 

TloA[e]patos (‘Ayvovowos), councillor of Attalis 
a. 173/2 a., 35 (6 126) 

TloAvevxros TetOpdovos, init. saec. IV a., father of 
KAeoxpatea, 201 (50 9-10) 

TloAvx[— — — —], ca. a. 215/4 a., father of Iv- 
Ooyévns, 66 (18 5)—= XI 246 (49 5) 

[IL] oAvKAjs (@opixios), ca. a. 205 a., father of 
[TipoxAjs|, 219 (75 4) 

[Ilo ]Avxpir[os], treasurer or agonothetes, saec. 
IlI/II a. on a Panathenaic amphora, 343 
(28). An alternative is [N]avxpir[os] 

IloAvkryros, aet. Rom., father of ’Apréuwv, 90 
(36) 

IIpagiréAns, sculptor ca. med. saec. IV a., 201 
(50 13) 


A. IIpdxdo[s — — — —], detorros ca. a. 180 p., 248 
(97B 15) 


TIpopevns (Kepadjbev), ca. a. 305/4 a., father of 
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TIpopevns, 54 (11 10) ; Hpou[évns] (K.), father 
of [pope] ns, 55 7 (= 1.G., I1?, 689) 

IIpopevyns Upopévov Kepadnfev, orator a. 272/1 
a., 54 (11 10) ; [Mpope]vns Wpop[évov K.], 55 
Ri(==i.Gs 117, 689) 

TIpopnGil wv] (‘Adrateds ?), ca. a. 206/5 a., father 
of EvBovrAidsys, 33 (6 5) 

[IL] pwropuevns Hireatos, undersecretary of the 
Council and Demos a. 203/2 a., 244 (96 46) 

TW6urros (*AroAAwved’s), councillor of Attalis a. 
173/2 a., 35 (6 96) 

IIv@o [- 274 —] *Ap§[ ..+-] Mapaéé[vos], dedi- 
cant to Demeter and Kore ante med. saec. 
IV a., 80 (26) 

TvOoyévns ToAve[— — — “ = — — -], orator a. 
182/1 a., 66 (18 5) correcting XI 246 (49 5) 

[IIv]608y[Aos], archon a. 336/5 a., 207 (54 1) 

TIv6oxA7s (IIdpios), ca. a. 373 a., father of [M ]vn- 
ourys, 236 (95 15) 

Tlv@éxpiros (Tapyyrtios), councillor of Antigonis 
ca. a. 210/09-201/0 a., 60 (14 57)=—1.G., 
II?, 912 23 

II[v]ppivos (‘Ayvovows), councillor of Attalis a. 
173/2 a., 35 (6 125) 

TlédAa Zwiro[v] “Ipioriddov Ovy [arnp], aet. Rom., 
221 (82) 


[— — ‘P]odpos [— — — —JeAéov [- — -], Thesmo- 
thetes saec. I/II p., 89 (33) 


Saddpios Aio[— — —] (é€ Otov), councillor of 
Leontis ante fin. saec. II p., 215 (62 21) 

SebOns (Souneds), councillor of Attalis a. 173/2 
p35. (6 TL) 

Sypovidns Tiynoiov Sovve(ds), secretary a. 272/1 
a., 54 (11 4); [3. Trgot]ov Sovwe[vs], 56 
3-4 (=I.G., Il’, 704) ; Sqp[o]vidn[s T. >.], 
S734 (= 1G. 117, 816); [S. T.<3:], 952-3 
(=1.G., II’, 689) 

SOdpvs (@dowos), a. 394/3 a., 52 (8 34); >60- 
pu[s], 52 (8 29-30) ; [3.], 51 (8 17, 20). Cr 
TG VSS 17. 

Suraviov [ £24. Jou Sap[vos], saec. IVeGee2o) 
(94) 

Sipos (Ilepareds), ca. a. 243/2-234/3 a., father 
OF Nixtasy OO (14i49)==I.G., 11? 912 15 

S[(]pov Eb[rvpi] dy[s] (?), 252 (incorrect read- 


ing of J.G., II?, 1965 26-27. See Tivwv ék 
Koi [s]) : 

SpixvOo[s], owner of property or workshop ca. 
med. saec. IV a., 13 (S5 14) 

[Spi|xvOos *EziréAovs (@opikios), councillor of 
Akamantis ca. a. 340 a., 236 (95 8) 

red [ourmos|] CALnneds), ca. a. 211 a., father of 
*AdeEiwv, 210 (58 2) 

[S70 |uv[8éas — — — — Adi |d[vaios], ca. med. saec. 
IV a., 201 (50 2-4); &., husband of Kdeuo- 
Kparewa, 201 (50 12) 

Srovdias (WAwbed’s), ca. a. 305/4 a., father of 
*Avriderns, 54 (11 8) 

Srp[—---], ca. a. 200 a., 219 (74) 

[| tpatovixos Paviov *AypvAnGev, ephebos a. 119/ 
8 a., 47 correcting I.G., II’, 1008 IV 109 

Stpdtwv (MeXireds), councillor of Kekropis ca. 
a. 180 p., 248 (97B 9) 


Stpvp[— — —], ca. med. saec. IV a., father of 
[---—-—]s, 19 (S81). See Srpup[oyérvys] 

Stpvp[oyéevns], ca. med. saec. IV a., father of 
[--—--—]s, 19 (S8 1) as restored with refer- 


ence to XXV 377 line 6. See above, p. 20. 

Soyévn[s] CACqnets), ca. a. 211 a., father of 
[S| oxparns, 210 (58 3) 

[SJloxpdrys Swyévov[s *AEnnets], a. 178/7 a., 210 
(58 3) 

Soxp[drys] (Idioriddys), ca. a. 209/8 a., father 
of Xapivos, 71 2 supplementing XVI 187 (93 
2). The reading Sw[xpdérov] on p. 71 is in 
error 

Soxpdrys ’ArrodAodspou e€ Olov, secretary of At- 
talis a. 173/2 a., 34 (6 56); %. e€ O21, 34 
(6 37-38) ; 3. (e O2.), 35 (6 80) 

Sévxos, archon a. 175/4 a., 68 (20 1)— SI 127 
(69 1) 

Swory[évys], archon a. 172/1 a., 212 (59 5-6) 

Swoupdrns (Kexpomidos), ca. a. 54 a., father of 
Swoupdrys, 247 (97 27) 

Swoupdtys ) (Kexpomidos), councillor a. 21/0 a., 
247 (97 27) 

Séomos Ei[— — —] (é€ Ovov), councillor of Le- 
ontis ante fin. saec. II p., 215 (62 22) 

Sdourros [S]Aveds, secretary of the Council and 
Demos a. 203/2 a., 244 (96 45-46) 

Swolotparos (’AOpoveds), ca. a. 54 a, father of 
*Aplotov, 247 (97 38-42 ) 
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Soryp ‘Idkxov (é Otov), councillor of Leontis 
ante fin. saec. II p., 215 (62 20) 

Yégros, councillor of Antigonis ca. a. 210/09- 
201/0 a., 60 (14 60)=J.G., II’, 912 II 21 


Dl chases ee Ey hee ], chairman of 
proedroi a. 272/1 a. 55 5-6 (=1.G., 1 Bs 
689) 

T[--—--], ca. init. saec. IV a., father of [. . . ]tos 
eed eA A C8 TO 

[TeA]évixos (Ilepyacjfev), ca. a. 393-383 a., 
father of [—- — —-], 4 (S2 33-34) ; [T.] (IL), 
father of [- — —], 4 (S2 35) 

Tipapxos (*Aro\Aonedts), councillor of Attalis a. 
173/2 a., 35 (6 92) 

T [uno] dvag, archon a. 182/1 a., 66 (18 1) sup- 
plementing XI 246 (49 1) 

Tipnolas (Xovne’s), ca. a. 305/4 a., father of 
Sypovidys, 54 (11 4); [Tywnot]as (3.), father 
of [3.], 56 3-4 (—=IG., II?, 704); [T.] 
(sia etather of Syp[o]vidy[s], 57 3-4 (= 
12 Atl 9816) co| Ta (2.); father of [%.}, (25 
2-3 (= 1.G., II?, 689) 

T.po[-——-—], secretary of the rwAnrai (?) ante 
fin. saec. IV a., 19 (S8 4-5) 

[TimoxAjs IL]oAvcAgovs ®opixco[s], ephebos of 
Akamantis ca. a. 185/4 a., 219 (75 4) 

Tin[wv (2?) —- — — —] *AdwexjGev, chairman of 
proedroi a. 174/3 a., 71 (21 4-5) 

Tivwv é Kotdn[s], gymmasiarch med. saec. I a., 

” 252 correcting I.G., II?, 1965 26-27 

Tpvouv (e€ Olov), post med. saec. II p., father of 
Tpvfwv, 215 (62 17) 

Tpvdov ) (é€ Olov), councillor of Leontis ante 
fin. saec, I1sp., 215 (62-17) 


@[- -- -| (Etvovupeds), ca. init. saec. IV a., 
father of [’A]peoias, 217 (69 4) 

Pavapxidys, archon a. 193/2 a., 31 (4 1) 

Davias (’Aypvdjbev), ca. a. 139/8 a., father of 
[| rparovixos, 47 correcting J.G., II’, 1008 IV 
109 

Pavddnpos (’APpove’s), councillor of Attalis a. 
L/o72'd, ao.\0 110) 


PeiSiurmos Wi [e(vs) ], owner of property a. 360- 
350 a., 4 (S2 29) 


@.\[- ———], lessee of a mine ca. med. saec. 1V 
d., 10:(oo 18) 

[id] iors Avovveo[- - - -], chairman of proe- 
droi a. 173/2 a., 39 correcting /.G., IT’, 996 
4; [®]Arovos Avoy[voo — — - —], 39 correcting 
XVI 163 (61 3-4) 

@itddys (Ildpios), ca. init. saec. 1V a, father of 
(---&=--], 217 (70) 

Dirivos Uibe’'s, treasurer of Kekropis a. 189/8 a., 
64 (17 12); [@]Aivos I, 64 (17 23-24) 
supplementing SI 92 (41 3-4); ®. [Il.], 63 
(17 8-9) 

®idum[os], owner of property or workshop ca. 
med. saec. IV a., 13 (S5 3) 

[@i]Aurros *Avtiprjpov Eip[eoi (dns) ], secretary 
of the Council and Demos ca. a. 340 a., 236 
(95 18); Bi[A]urmos *Avtip[ pov Ei.], secre- 
tary a. 338/7 a. (1.G., I1?, 238), 243; &[iAu- 
wos °A. Ei.] (J.G., II?, 237), 243 

Pidurmos (Kepadjbev), ca. a. 197/6 a., father of 
Avovvaddwpos, 73 (22 2); [®.] (K.), father 
of [A] ovyaddwpos 75 2-3 correcting SI 142 
(79 2-3); @i[Auos] (K.), father of A., 76 
35-36 supplementing SI 144 (79 35-36) and 
XV 141 (3 35-36) 

Pr.oridys (’APpove’s), councillor of Attalis a. 
173/2 a., 35 (6 104) 

Dito tidn[s] (Onbev), ca. a. 236 a., father of 
[KdAAurros], 244 (96 41) ; [®c]Acoridys (O.), 
father of KaAA [ur] os, 244 (96 43-44) 

Diro[ 4.4 °An|ic[to] paxov I[poBadt] ovos, secre- 
tary a. 182/1 a., 66 (18 1-2) supplementing 
XI 246 (49 1-2) 

PiroKA[ Hs Tpr] vewee’s, herald of the Council and 
Demos a. 173/2 a., 34 (6 59-60) ; ®. T., 35 
(6 136-138 ) 

Piroxpdr[ys], owner of property fin. saec. IV a., 
18 (S7 7) 

Piroxparys (EXevaivos), ca. a. 393-383 a., father 
of [’Em]ixparns, 4 (S2 36-37); [®.] (E.), 
father of [’E.], 4 (S2 35) 

Piroxparyns (KopvdadAc’s), councillor of Attalis a. 
173/24 @., 35, (6°90) 

Pr6£evos (Xovve’s), councillor of Attalis a. 173/ 
2 a., 35 (6 69) 

$i[Ado] tpat[os — — —“ = — — -], chairman of 
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proedroi a. 182/1 a., 66 (18 4)— XI 246 
(49 4) 

Dirddpwv Tepar(eds), registrant of a mine a. 
360-350 a., 4 (S2 23); [®. II.], lessee of the 
same mine, 4 (S2 24) 

PA[oydpys] *Axapveds, undersecretary of the 
Council and Demos a. 173/2 a., 34 (6 58-59) ; 
®. °A., 35 (6 132-134) 

[Bi] Aoxapyn[s] ’Avripdro[v] "Oabev, fin. saec. IV 
a., 234 (91); [®Arox]dpns (?), 234 (91 4 
and note) 

Pidwy, archon a. 178/7 a., 210 (58 1) 

Birwvy Anuntpr[— —], 268 (correct reading of 
£,G., II?, 8480 = 13001) 

[®]iAwv (Arnveds), councillor of Attalis a. 173/ 
2 a., 35 (6 120) 

Pihwv (IIrededovos), ca. med. saec. II a., father 
of Anpyrpios, 266 (99) 

®)(dBios) Updxdro[s — — — —], deiovros ca. a. 180 
p., 248 (97B 15) 

[®Ado] wos Maxpi[ vos ’Axapveds], archon a. 116/7 
p., 5 note 2 

DvAax[— — —], in a mining inscription paullo 
post a. 334/3 a. (?), 15 (S6 16). This may 
be the name of a mine 

Dvateis Anuorebidov ’Axapvets, ante med. saec. 
IV a., husband of THeouxpdrea and father of 
Anporebidys, 204 (51 1-3); ©. (-A.), father 
OLA 20a T) 


Xatpéas (’AOpoveds), councillor of Attalis a. 173/ 
2 a., 35 (6 106) 

Xawep[S]v, on a grave monument saec. IV a., 
92 (43) 

Xapias, erroneously thought to have been archon 

“a. 164/3 a., the name to be deleted in favor of 
*Ayatds (a. 166/5 a.), 73 correcting HII 28 
(20 9) 

Xapidnuos Aapmrpeds, secretary of the Council 
and Demos a. 173/2 a., 34 (6 58), 35 (6 129- 
130) 

Xa¢pi>«dAgs, archon a. 196/5 a., 83 (30 12-13) 

[X]apivos, archon a. 291/0 a., 53 (10 1) 

Xapivos Soxp[drov Idioriddys], secretary a. 176/ 
5 a. 71 2 supplementing XVI 187 (93 2). 
The reading Sw[kxpérov] on p. 71, above, is in 
error 


[.Ja[...]JA[...]s (genitive) (Tprxoptows), ca. 
a. 324/3 a., father of @edripos, 53 (10 2-3) 
[- —Ja[.]é3ys, honored by Athens init. saec. 1V 
Ws 207 (53 8) 

[----- "Ay (2) |pu(Ajdev), owner of property 
a. 360-350 a., 3 (S2 9-10) 

[..°...] °A€o[710s], envoy from Achaia to 
Athens a. 178/7 a., 210 (58 8) 

[- -- S-". — — — Aié]wvets, chairman of proe- 
droi ca. a. 210/09—201/0 a., 60 (14 37-38) = 
I.G@., II?, 9123-4 


a, 10 > / e , 
[---* = a Ane] avdpou ‘Papvovovos, under- 


secretary of the Council and Demos ca. a. 
210/09-210/0 a., 60 (14 49-50) J.G., II?, 
912 15-16 

[— — — —Javys ’Ovno[. 3:4. ] *ApdurodA[irns], saec. 
DV 9G 255792) 

[- —]azropidns @cordpumrov Ko[A]ov[4] (Oev), regis- 
trant of a mine a. 360-350 a., 4 (S2 29-30) ; 
[— — azopidys ®.] Kodwva (dev), lessee of the 
same mine, 4 (S2 31-32). But the name may 
be [Axe] oropidns or [Ape] oropidys, qq. VU. 

[— — — — *Apioroxpat ov Tepa (aos), registrant 
of a mine fin. saec. IV a., 18 (S75); [---- 
*Ap.| orox[pa]rov TeOpdovos, lessee of the same 
mine, 18 (S7 8) 


[....Jar[----—+—--—-—-], orator a. 174/3 
for lO LCAM®) 

[...]drns *Apuoroxp[arovs — — —], a. 178/7 a., 
210 (58 4) 


[...8...]drov (genitive), ca. a. 197/6 a., father 
of [Kdpzos], 76 49 = SI 145 (79 49) 

[-------- *Adid(?) |ya (ios), lessee of a 
mine a. 360-350 a., 4 (S2 22-23) 


[- = —| yelvos, det. Rom., 216 (63) 


[— — — — S]wpos (Horamos), ca. a. 248 a., father 
of [----—], 37 note 20 

[----- ] Swpos (Ppeappios), ca. a. 243/2-234/3 
a., father of [- -——], 59 (14.3); [----- 
8w]pos (®.), father of [- - — —], 60 (14 39) 
mec drs 1k”, J1255 

— = — $%'= — — — §]dpov Tord [pos], treasurer 
of the Council ca. a. 215 a., 37 note 20 cor- 
recting SI 78 (31 15-16) 
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[--- i Aaa —]Sépov Ppedppios, orator cd. a. 


210/09-201/0 a., 59 (143); [--S+--- 
8] pov &., 60 (14 39) —I.G., II?, 912 5 


[- - - —]éas (Meyapevs), ca. fin. saec. V a., 92 
(41) 

[.....é] Kepa(péwr), lessee of a mine paullo 
post a. 334/3 a. (?), 15 (S69) 


[- — — —]eAéou (genitive), saec. I/II p., father 
of [— — ‘P]otgos, 89 (33) 

[----] *EXrriov ’Avapdrv[orvos|, lessee (ar) 
of a mine fin. saec. IV a., 18 (S7 11) 

[— — — —]érov é KotAns, fin. saec. III a., 218 
(73) 

[----- ‘Hpa] xAcoSépov ’Axapved[s], ephebos 
of Oineis ca. a. 185/4 a., 219 (75 8 and note). 
See [------ ] KAcodapov ’Axapvev [s] 

f------ |ns (KvOnppios), ca. a. 393-383 a., 


father of [’Apeupias], 4 (S2 27-28 ) 


[----- @]eoddvrov (IpoomdAtis ?), coun- 
cillor of Akamantis ca. a. 340 a., 236 (95 4) 


[— — — —]é8ns, sculptor ante med. saec. IV a., 
217 (67) 

[...]eos T[—--———], saec. IV a., 217 (69 1) 

[- “> -]ioy %..0..E[---—-], orator a. 193/ 
Zoo! (+ 6) 


[------ ] KAcoSdpov ’Axapved[s], ephebos of 
Oinets’ ca, ¢.7185/4" 0, 219 “(75° 8). “See 
[----- ‘Hpa|xAcoddpov ’Axapved [s| 

[—-——x]Ajs Now[—-—-— Aigwve's(?) ], secretary 
a. 198/7 a., 30 (3 1-2) 

[- — — —]xparns ’Apdixpar[ovs — —], lessee of a 
mine fin. saec. IV a., 18 (S7 4) 


[------ A]|voaviov [IIpoorad | ros, councillor 
of Akamantis a. 327/6 a., 237 with note 6, 
correcting SI 31 (1 50) 


[- -— —]umos (IIpoordArws), ca. a. 393-383 a., 
father of [- ---—], 3 (S2 15) 
[------- ]pzrov Ipoondd (ros), lessee of a 


mine a. 360-350 a., 3 (S2 14-15) 


[Se Mv] ppt (vovaws), registrant ofa 
mine paullo post a. 334/3 4a. (7), 1540561). 


Other restorations are possible 


[- _ Slee - "AO | nvoxdéous [A]xapvéws, ca. 
med. saec. IV a., 217 (68) 

[- — —]vias Lhyrrios, aet. Rom., 221 (80 2) 

[- ———]viov ‘Adauéws (genitive), ca. a. 300-250 
a., 81 (28) 

oie ee ae tel ete ts |vos Aigwve’s, ephebos of 
Kekropis ca. a. 185/4 a., 219 (75 10) 

[----- :--—-—]vov (IIpoondAros ), councillor 
of Akamantis ca. a. 340 a., 236 (95 2) 


[..oxAjs A] xapve’s, treasurer of the Council a. 
164/3 a., 76 58 = SI 145 (79 58) 


[----- Jos *Apioreidov, sculptor ante. med. 
saec. IV a., 80 (25) 
[-------- Jov @opix.(os), registrant of a 


mine ca. med. saec. IV a., 13 (S5 11) 
[22.4 ]Jou (genitive) (Xapiov), saec. LY, as 
father of SvAaviwv, 235 (94) 


[-- $22 __] (Iatavevs), init. ( ?) saec. IV a., 
father of [Aa]xpareidys, 216 (66) 

[--- esd cook eae II] aavets, priest of the Epony- 
mos of Kekropis ca. a. 215 a., 37 note 20 


correcting SI 78 (31 14-15) 


[ == ] Tara[ vi (evs) | lessee of a mine 
a. 346/5 a., 11 (S4 7-8) 
[-------- ] TaddAn(ve’s), registrant of a 


mine a. 360-350 a., 3 (S2 8-9) ; [------- 
IladAn(vevs)], lessee of the same mine, 3 
(S2 10) 

[--------- Ila] AAn(vev’s), lessee of a mine 
a. 346/5 a., 11 (S4 4) 

[....m]etOns ’Apxivov (IIpoomdArws 7), coun- 
cillor of Akamantis ca. a. 340 a., 236 (95 6) 

[- — — — “> — -]MpoBadlows, chairman of 
proedroi a. 189/8 a., 63 (17 5) 


[----- |paros, in a mining inscription saec. 
IV a, 2.(S1.18) 

[...]patos MeAavezrov (Idpios), councillor of 
Akamantis ca. a. 340 a., 236 (95 17) 

[----- |parov Idpios, ephebos of Akamantis 
ca. a. 1185/4 a., 219 (75 5) 
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[- — — -]pBos (Eppes), ca. a. 379 a., father 
of [-~--], 11 (S42) 
[-~2- == - |pBov “Eppe[s(os)], mwdAnrys a. 


346/5 a., 11 (S4 2) 
[— ——]pos Tapyyrrios, aet. Rom., 221 (80 4) 


[- - =°- -]s, dedicant to Apollo fin. saec. VI 
-a., 79 (24) 

[— — — —]s AvoxAéov[s — — — —], ephebos of 
Ptolemais ca. a. 185/4 a., 219 (75 2) 

[— — — —]s Stpvp[— — — —], twdAnrys (°) ante 
fine sate 1 Ved. 19 (58 1). Perhaps the 
patronymic should be restored Srpup[oyévous] ; 
cle XXV 377 line 6 

[-------- ]s Ai€wvets, secretary ca. a. 150- 
100 a., 78 (23 2) 

[-------- |s Mapa (evos), owner of prop- 
erty or workshop ca. med. saec. IV a., 13 


[------- ]s Avoaviov (IIpoordAris ?) 
councillor of Akamantis ca. a. 340 a., 236 
(95 5) 

[. .°...]s Nuxnpdrov PAve[vs], orator a. 173/2 a., 
39 correcting I.G., I1?, 996 5 

[— — — —]s Awpoéov PvdAda[ios], ephebos of 
Oineis ca. a. 185/4 a., 219 (75 7) 

ae | oias "Edéouos, Saec. TVres 216 (65) 

[—- — — — Xo]u (es), in a mining inscription 


a. 346/5 a., 11 (S4 6) 


[- -Jor|—-——] (Bérvpidns), councillor of Leon- 
tis a. 184/5 p. (?), 213 (60 8) 

[------ senha fer Pa Seal Sum |adjrros, chairman 
of proedroi a. 193/2 a., 31 (4 4-5) 

[----- S| yrt(os), owner of eadn a. 346/5 
a., 11 (S4 11-12) re-editing XIX 271 (24 5) 


[—- — — — TeA]evixov Hepya(ojbev), registrant of 
a mine a. 360-350 a., 4 (S2 33-34) ; [- - T. 
II.], lessee of the same mine, 4 (S2 35) 

Lece Oe ok es. « |ros *Adidvaios, orator a. 286/5 


[- —]vo[c]xA[ As], sculptor ca. med. saec. IV a., 
201 (50 6) 


[-------- ®|ny(aevs), operator of a mine 
a. 346/5 a., 11 (S4 13-14) 

[- -- 2+ —-] ®.Ad8ov I [épios], gymnasiarch 
med. saec. 1V a., 217 (70) 

[— — — — &] Awrddov Sy[Adovo|s, fin. saec. III a., 
ZIG) 

[-------- ped |ppi(os), registrant of a 


mine paullo post a. 334/3 a. (?), 15 (S61). 
Other restorations are possible 


[— — —-]xdpys, owner of eddy a. 360-350 a., 3 
(S2 14) 

[eres byes *Avr[vyovets], envoy from Achaia to 
Athens a. 178/7 a., 210 (58 7) 
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*AyyeAjbev, 68 (20 4) supplementing SI 127 
(69 4) 

‘Ayvovatos: ‘Ayvovaiov, 234 (90) ; ‘Ayvovovo, 35 
(6 123) 

*Aypvdcds : “Aypureis, 35 (6 97). See *AypvdAjbev 

*Aypudsbev, 47 correcting I.G., II’, 1008 IV 109, 
aSecerr 6G. 11?,52381) ; *Ay[pu(Ajdev) ], 3 
(S2 10); [’Ay(?) ]pv(Ajder), 3 (S270) See 
’"Aypvdcds 

[PALyvevs], 210 (58 2, 3) 

*ALé[ros], 210 (58 8) 

*AOjvar: [’A] Onva| Ger], 348; [’AOnvnbev], 340 
(14), 344 (30, 31), 346 (41) ; *"A@nvnor, 229 
(86 11) ; *"AOn[ vor], 229 (86 9) 


"A@nva[ixdv], name of a mine, 15 (S6 2-3); 
[°AOn | vaixov, 16 = XIX 237 (14 29) 

*AOnvaios: “AO[nv]aio[v], 52 (8 25) ; [’A@nvaior], 
231 (87 9); ’A@nvaiwy, 231 (87 11); [A] Ay- 
vatwv, 210 (58 6); ’A@nvaiov, 60 (14 43)— 
TG hia Ole 9s ’AOnvai[wv], 59 (14 14) 
[AO] qvaiw[v}, 69 (20 17); ’A@y[vaiwv], 48 
(7 10-11) ; [’A]O@nv[at]ov, 51 (8 24) 5 *“ACOy- 
valov), abbreviation on official weights, 336 
note 57; [’A@nvatw |v, IER A GsYe 12-13) ; [’A@y- 
vaiwv], 26 (1 17), 29 (2 10), 34 (6 21), 51 
(8 18), 60 (14 46)—1.G., IT’, 912 12, 76 25- 
26 = SI 144 (79 27-28), 86 (31), 246 (97 7) ; 
*AOnvaiors, 51 (8 20) ; [°AO] nvaiows, 198 (49 
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9) [chro 199, above] ; [’A@nvatos], adler 
6); [A@nva]lovow, 53 (9 15-16) 

*AOuoveds: [’A.], 56 11 (==J.G;, 19, 704) ; 
"A[O]povéa, 247 (97 41-42) ; "AOpoveis, 35 (6 
103) 

Alavris, 260 (98 1) ; Atavri8os, 71 (21 7) ; Ai[ar- 
ri8os], 206 (52 2) ; [Alavridos], 214 (61 1) 
Aiyrteds: Ai[yAteds], 206 (52 7); Atyrréa, 32 

(5.4) 

AidadiSns: [Alda(Aldns) ], 3 (S2 18), 4 (S2 21) ; 
[Aidarl8nv], 60 (14 48) = J.G., II’, 912 14 as 
supplemented by SI 89 note 1; Ai#adida, 215 
(62 23) 

Aigwvevs, 78 (23 2), 219 (75 10) ; [ AE] wveds, 
60 (14 38) =/.G., II?, 912 4; [Aigwveds (7) ], 
30 (3 2) 

*Axapavris: [’Akapa]vris, 217 (70) ; *Ax[apavri- 
Sos], 2 (S18); [Axa] pa[v]ridos, 67 (18 6) 
= XI 246 (49 6); [’Axapav] ridos, 219 (75 
3); [’Axapavridos], 66 (18 1)—= XI 246 (49 
1), 67 (18 13), 206 (52 2) 

‘Adaueds: ‘AAat(evs), 4 (S2 31); [‘AAa(eds) ], 
19 (S8 3) ; [‘AAaeds (?)], 33 (65) ; ‘AAaéws, 
81 (28 2); [‘A]Aaéa, 81 (28 3); ‘Adatels, 
247 (97 28) 

‘Admovotos: [‘A]Amovo[ior], 215 (62 25) 

*Adworeke’s: [’AXwme] Kéws, 218 (72) 

*Adorenbev, 71 (21 5) 

*AudurodA [irns], 235 (92) 

*Apditporn: [’Auditp|omjow, location of a mine, 
1Si{ o's) 

*Avayvpdowos: ’Av[ayvp(dows)], 3 (S2 12) 

*AvadAv [orios], 18 (S7 11) 

’"AvddAvotos: ’Avafpdv[arot|, location of a mine, 
3 (S2 9) 

’Avr[vyoveds] (from Arkadia), 210 (58 7) 

’Avtcyovis: [’Avte]| yovidos in rasura, 59 (14 4); 
*Avrcyovido[s] in rasura, 59 (14 12); [’Avre- 
yovidos] in rasura, 60 (14 39)—J.G., IT’, 
9125 

’Avtuoxevs : "Avtioyéws, 220 (79 3) 

’Avrioxis: “Avrioxidos, 53 (10 1); *Av[rioyxiSos], 
206 (52 5) 

*ArodXwvievs : "ArroAwvieis, 35 (6 91) 

"Ape.os mayos: ’Apeiov mayov, 234 (89) ; [’Apel]or 
mayor, 216 (64 2) 


[’Apr]euovaxdv, name of a mine, 10 (S3 3) 

*Arnveds: “Arn [elis, 35 (6 116) 

*Arraris: *AtraAidos, 34 (6 19) ; *Arra[AiSos], 33 
(6 8); ’Arr[adidos], 33 (6 2); [’Arradidos], 
34 (6 47) 

*Adidvaios, 29 (2 5) ; [Adc] 8[vatos], 201 (50 4) ; 
[’Adid (7) ]va(ios), 4 (S2 22-23) 

*Ayatds : ’Ayat[ dv], 210 (58 5) 

*Ayapves, 204 (51 ae *Axapve’[s], 219 (75 8); 
[°A.], 5 note 2: *Axapvéws, 204 (51 6); *A- 
xapy[éos], 80 (25); [A] xapvéws, 217 (68); 
*Axapvéa, 34 (6 59), 35 (6 133-134), 244 (96 
45); [’A] xapvéa, 76 58=SI 145 (79 58); 
[’A.], 246 supplementing XVII 16 (6 57) 


BapBideos Ados, in the mining district, 4 (SZ 
22) ; [6] A[ dé] dos 6 BapBideos, 5 (S2 42) 

Bepeverxidns : Bepeverxidqv, 244 (96 47) ; Bepeve[uxi- 
dnv], 244 (96 48) 

Bepevixidys : Bepevxidn[v], 60 (14 51)—=J.G., I’, 
912 17; [Bepe]vxi8nv, 60 (14 50-51) —J.G., 
II?, 912 16-17; [Bepevixidyv], 64 (17 18 bis) 

Bjoa: B[onow], location of a mine, 3 (S2 5) ; 
[Brjo]nor, 4 (S2 38-39) ; Byjoa[fe], 10 (S3 8) 

Byoae’s: B[yoa(?)— -], 18 (S7 1); dyopa 
B[no]aéwo[v], 4 (S2 31); eis dyo[p]ay [By- 
caéwov (?)], 5 (S2 40); eis thy dylopay tiv 
Byoadv|, 15 (S6 6-7) ; eis dylopav tiv Byoady], 
15 (S6 7-8); [eis ryv dyopav] dépovoa tH[v 
Byoadv|, 17 = XIX 237 (14 33-34) ; [eis rT] 
ayo[pay tiv Bynoady pépovea], 17 = XIX 237 
(14 34-35) 

BovAevtnprov : [| BovAevtnpiw (?)], 247 (97 14) 


Tapynrrios, 221 (80 4); Tapyyrrion, 60 (14 55) 
= /1.G., II?, 912 21 


Anpntpi[e’ds] (2), 268 (possible reading of the 
ethnic in J.G., II*, 8480 = 13001) 
[Ac]ovve[caxov], name of a mine, 13 (S5 16) 


E/ poxdy, name of a mine in Phrearrhoi, 4 (S2 
36). Perhaps the reading should be ‘Eppaixdy, 
q. v. 

Lipeoidys : Bip [eat (dys) ], 236 (95 18) ; [ ipeai- 
ns], 243 (in I.G., II?, 237 and 238) 

Hireatos : Eiteaiov, 244 (96 46) 
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"Edevoinov: [pos rau Ede] vou[vion], 58 (12 8) ; 
[7] pds téu EAevowlun, 58 (13%) 

*EXevoivios: "EXevoi(vos), 4 (S2 37); [’E.], 4 
(S2 35) 

‘EdXds: [SEAAaSa], 29 (2 8) 

[’Em] xnpiows, 56 8 (= 1.G., II?, 704) 

"BpexOnis: [’Ep]exOnis, 207 (53 2) ; "Epexbeidos, 
ey Teas) "EpexOe[id0s], 27 (1 46) ; [’Epex- 
O]eidos, 62 supplementing IX 86 (16 2); 
"Epex|Oei8os], 75 1 = SI 142 (79 1); ['Epey- 
Ge ]idos, 76 42 = SI 144 (79 42) ; [’EpexOcidos |, 
26 (1 8), 62 (16 1), 75 10—SI 144 (79 
10), 75 22 == SI 144 (79 24); *"EpexOnidos, 206 
(52 2) 

*Epixeeds : "Epixeéa, 212 (59 10) 

‘E[ppJaixcv, name of a mine, 11 (S4 11)=— 
XIX 271 (24 4) ; ‘Eppaixdv, name of a mine 
in Phrearrhoi, 4 (S2 36) [This is a possible 
reading for E/pwixév of the text] 

"Eppes, 27 (1 41), 76 40—= XV 141 (3 40)— 
SI 144 (79 40); “Eppe[c(os)], 11 (S4 2); 
["Eppecos], 26 (1 2) 

*Epxieds, 206 (52 7) ; “Epx[t] (evs), 4 (S2 32); 
[’Epyievs ], 4 (S2 33) 

Eirvpidys : Eva [vpidac], 213 (60 7) 

Etwvuped’s: Evwovun(eds), 15 (S6 12); Etvon- 
(neds), 3 (S2 16) ; Evov[v(peds)], 3 (S2 15), 
4 (S2 24); [Bv.], 3 (S2 16); [Ev] ovupis, 
217 (69 2) 

"Edéovos, 216 (65) 


[‘H]péov, in a mining inscription, 15 (S6 5) ; 
[*H], 17 == XIX 237 (14 32) 


@dAwos: [4] yapadpa 7 ard Aavpeio[y emt Oddwov 
(?) $épovoa], 13 (S5 7-8) 

@nBaios, 205 (51 10) 

Onpakevs : [ Onpa] kéws, 218 (72 note) 

@opixc(os), 13 (S5 11) ; @opixvo[s], 219 (75 4) ; 
@opixiov, 34 (6 60), 35 (6 141) ; [@]opixo[y], 
76 57=SI 145 (79 57); [@opix]ror, 236 
(95 7) 

@opikds : Poprxoi, location of a mine, 3 (S2 17) 

@pdovpos : éri Opacvtpon, location of a mine, 3 (S2 
11); [ér]i @pdov[pJo[v], destination of a 
road, 10 (S3 10) 


"Ikapieds : “Ikapiéa, 34 (6 57), 60 (14 48)=.G., 
Dre. 145 [’Ikapiéa], 34 (6 41), 60 (14 
34); "Ikapuets, 35 (6-77 )% 60 (14 61)==J.G., 
Teele 132 

‘Inmobwvris : Immobwvrides, 73 (22 1, 8, 14) ; [‘In- 
moOwvrido|s, 206 (52 5); [‘Inrobwvridos], 47 
(7 1) 

Ipioriddys: [’1.], 71 2 supplementing XVI 187 
(93 2) ; Idtorid8ov, 221 (82) 


Karavaios: Ka[ravaio.], 198 (49 7) 

Kexpomis: Kexpomidos, 54 (11 3), 68 (20 1) 
supplementing SI 127 (69 1), 68 (20 6)= 
SI 127 (69 6) ; Kexpori[8os], 65 2-3 = 1.G., 
II’, 978 2-3; Kexpow[i8os], 57 2-3; Kexpo[zi- 
Sos], 63 (17 6-7); [Kex]pomi8os, 29 (2 1); 
[Kexpomid]os, 206 (52 2), 219 (75 9); [Ke- 
kporidos], 69 (20 15), 246 (97 3), 247 (97 
14), 247 (97B 2) 

Kepapeds: [ex] Kepa(péov), 15 (S69) 

Kepadjbev, 54 (11 10), 73 (22 2); [K.], 55 7 
(=I.G., II’, 689), 75 3 supplementing SI 
142 (79 3), 76 36 supplementing SI 144 (79 
36) and XV 141 (3 36) 

Kyoows: [Kvootov], 229 (86 10); Kvoo[los], 
229 (86 12) ; [Kywaious], 229 (86 8) 

Kywods: Kv[wods], 229 (86 16) 

Ko6wxidys: [Ko] xidyns, 62 correcting XVII 40 
(27) ; [K.], 62 (16 2), 62-63 supplementing 
IX 86 (16 4) 

KotAn; ex KoiAns, 218 (73.8 €k KoiAy[s], oe 
correcting J.G., II?, 1965 26-27 

Kodwvbev: Kodwvqa(Oev), 4 (S2 32); Ko[A]o- 
v[4] (Ger), 4 (S2 30) 

Kodwvos: [é« Kodwvod], 5 (S2 41, 43) 

Kompe[os], 17 = XIX 237 (14 30); [Keémpe- 
(os) |, MS (S6 4, 9) 

KopvdadXevs : Kopvdaddci(s), 35 (6 88) 

Kvdabnvaets, 73 (22 7); Kvdabnvae[vs], 33 (6 
7); Kv[8a] @nvaseds, 68 (20 5) supplementing 
SI 127 (695) ; [K]v8[aOnv] ae[vs], 75 8 sup- 
plementing SI 144 (79 8); [K.], 76 41=— SI 
144 (79 41) ; KvdaAnvada, 60 (14 45) = J.G., 
II?, 912 11; [Kv]8a@nva[t]éa, 212 (59 8); 
[Kv8a6nvacéa], 60 (14 21-22), 60 (14 41)— 
ee tkk a olees 
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KvSavridys, 63 (17 2); [Kv8avrid]ys, 65 4 sup- 
plementing J.G., II’, 978 4 

Kv[Sevar(?) -—], 229 (86 5) 

KvOppios: KvOnp(pios), 4 (S2 26); K<v>Oyp- 
(pwos), 4 (S2 28) 


Aapmrpevs, 27 (1 45); Aaprr[peds], 31 (4 2); 
[Aap]rrpéws, 78 (23 9); Aapmrrpéea, 34 (6 
58), 35 (6 130) 

Aatpeov: [9] xapadpa 4 dd Aavpeto [v émi OdAwov 
(2) dépovea], 13 (S5 7-8) 

Aevxovoeds, 34 (6 47) ; A [evxovoeds (?)], 34 (6 
45); [Aevxo]vodws, 247 (97B 1-2) 

Aewvris: AewyriSos, 71 (21 1); Aewvr[i8os], 76 
34 = SI 144 (79 34); [Aewvri8os], 206 (52 
5), 213 (60 3-4) 


MadA[arns], 235 (93) 

Mapafdvios, 220 (78) ; Mapa(éwos), 13 (S5 
4); Mapa6s[vos], 80 (26 3); M[apabonos], 
206 (Gy 4); [ Mapabaror |, 214 (61 4) 

Medrreds: MeAuteis, 247 (97 31); [Medrteis], 248 
(97B 6) 

Mupwovvrn: é« Mupwovr[ rns], 268 (100) 

[Mv] ppe(vovows), 15 (S6 1). Other restora- 
tions are possible 


Ndévos (in Sicily) : Naé[iwv], 198 (49 1) 
Nwvdaixév, name of a mine, 18 (ST 9) 


Eumerauiy : €Bv<r>e[tadvov], 270 


"Oabev, 234 (91); "Oa[dev (?)], 5 (S2 41); 
["0.], 4 (S2 38). See above, p. 288 

O7jbev, 244 (96 41, 44); ['O.], 246 supplement- 
ing XVII 15 (6 29) 

Oivaios : Oivaior, 35 (6 83) 

Oivis : [ Oiveidos], 219 {79-8) 4 [Oivnidos], 206 
(52 5) 

Olov: é& Otov, 34 (6 38, 56), 35 (6 79), 214 
(62 14) 


Taa[ve(etds)], 11 (S4 7-8) 

TlaAAnvevds, 221 (80 3); IladAn (ves), 3 (52 9); 
[Ila]AAn(veds), 11 (S4 4); [ IlaA | Anveds, Zeal 
(81) ; [IL]aA[Anveds], 72 correcting the resto- 


ration ‘AA[ae’s] of Pritchett and Meritt, 
Chronology, p. 125; [HaddAn(vev's)], 3 (S2 
10) 

HapBwrd [Sys], 206 (52 4) 

IlavS:ovis : HavSvovi8es, 27 (1 40) ; Tav8[vo }vido[s], 
34 (6 42); [Iavdvovi8os], 26 (1.4.4); 206 
(52 2) 

Tlepacev’s: Ieipar(evs), 4°(S2 23) ;3-[IL]; 4 (S2 
24) ; & Ilep[aéos], 78 (23 4); & [Tepaéws], 
71 5= XVI 187 (93 5); ém Weparet, 47 (7 
3); eu Mepa[ut], 68 (20 3) supplementing 
SI 127 (69 3); éu Iep[avet], 30 (3 °4),4735 
(22 4); eu Tet [ pace], 75 5 = SI 142 (7962 
éu Ifepaet], 62 (16 4); & [Tepaet], 33 
(6 4) ; Mepad, 212 (59 11) ; Tletpaéa, 60 (14 
49) = I.G., II?, 912 15 

Tlepatev's : See Tletpacevs 

Iepyace’s: Iepyaceis, 60 (14 65) 1.G., II?, 
912 IIT 22 

Tlepyaon bev : Tlepyaone[v], 2/0 1 38-39) ; Ilep- 
yao[70ev], 27 (1 48); Hepya(ojbev), 4 (S2 
34) ; [Tlepyacjbev], 4 (S235 )°27-(1 56) 

TepBotSns, 68 (20 2)— SI 127 (69 2) 

Tldevs: WO[evs], 71 (21 2); W[e(vs) ], 4 (S2 
29) ; Iéa, 64 (17 12), 64 (17 24)— SI 92 
(41 4); [Téa], 63 (17 9) 

TlAwbevs, 54 (11 8) 

Iépios, 219 (75 5) ; U[dpuos], 217 (70) ; [Io]- 
plot, 236 (95 14) 

Ilordpuos: Torduov, 34 (6 61), 35 (6 144) 

IpoBariows, 63 (17 5); W[poBari] ows, 66 (18 
2)—= XI 246 (49 2) ; MpoBadsow, 35 (6 112) 

IIpoordArios: Ipoordd (tis), 3 (S2 15), 4 (S2 
28); [IIpoordArws], 4 (S2 29); [Ipooraa- 
riot (?)], 236 (95 1) 

TPUTAVLKOV : TPUTAVLKOL, 244 (96 50) 

IIreAedovos, 266 (99) 

IlroAeuats : HroAeuatt8os, 78 (23 1) ; Hroden[at- 
Sos], 39 (= 1.G., Il?, 996) ; [IrodepatSos], 
39 (=XVI 163) 

TIroAepatis : see ILroAeuats 


‘Papvovowos: ‘P[apvovoiov], 216 (64 3-4) ; ‘Pap- 
vovoov, 60 (14 50) J.G., I1*, 912 16 
‘Pyyivos : ‘Pyyi[vo], 198 (49 11) 
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Sdp[vos}], 235 (94) 

DuceAds: Suxe[Aoi], 198 (49 9, 13); Su[Kedoé], 
199 (49 19) 

Lidvios: Supviov, 231 (87 10); [Xudviow]s, 231 
(87 6-7) 

Sovvietds, 42-43 correcting /.G., I1*?, 7432; Xov- 
vie(Js), 54 (11 4) ; Sovwe[vs], 56 3-4 (—=1.G., 
II?, 704) ; Sov(mevs), 46 note 56 (—1.G., 
II?, 1996 72) : [So]uwu(eds), 11 (S4 6) 5 [ Sovu- 
Weve |-- 2G 7), 00 2-80(== LG. 11*689), 
57 4 (= DG, ii: 816) ; Sovnéa, 28 (1 68), 
34 (6 33, 50) ; Xov[véa], 34 (6 54) ; Soumets, 
Jo. (665) 

Stoppard — —: [Ir] vypad[— — —], 222 (84A 10) 

Sruphddwos: Strvuddacor, 222 (84A 2) 

Srvpdaros : [Srv] pp[d] Aw, 222 (84A 7) 

Suradyjrr[io]s, 27 (1 43); [Sur]adyrris, 31 (4 
5); S[vradryrros], 26 (1 5) 

Sdrrrios, 221 (80 2); Bpyrri(os), 3 (S2 13) ; 
[S]dyrr(os), 11 (S4 12); [Xdyrre(os)], 3 
(S2 10) 


TeOpdows, 18 (S7 8) ; Tebpa(ows), 18 (S7 5); 
TeOpaciov, 201 (50 10) 

[T]evedi[os], 92 (42) 

Tp[e]xoptvo[vos], 53 (10 2-3) 

Tpwvepeeds : Tprvepeca, 35 (6 137-138) ; [Tpr] vepeca, 
34 (6 59-60) ; Tp [wepeca], 76 56 = SI 145 (79 
56) 

Tuppeldns : Tuppeidar, 35 (6 100) 


"YBddns: e& “YB<a> [dav], 270 
[‘Y]rorpaysv, 18 (S7 7) 


iD esi ] (demotic), 3 (S2 18); [®.], 3 (S2 


Pyyarev's : [® ] yy (aueds), 11 ($4 14) XIX 271 
(24 7) 

Piraidys: [Pura (idys) ], 13 (S5 10) 

Prvets: Ddrve[vs], 39 (cf. 1.G., II?, 996 5); 
®A[vets], 260 (98 3); [Pdrvéws], 246 (97 2) ; 
[® ] Avéa, 244 (96 46) 

Ppedppios, 59 (14 3), 60 (14 39)—==1.G., 11, 
912 5; [Bpea]| ppr(os), 15 (S61) [other resto- 
rations are possible]; ®p[e]a(ppios), 4 (S2 
38 ) 

Dpéappou: [Pp]eappoi, location of a mine, 4 (S2 
36) 

®vAax {———], name of a mine, 15 (S616). This 
may be the name of a man 

®vAdaws, 73 (22 5); BvdAdo[ws], 219 (75 7); 
®y[Adowo|s, 218 (73) 


[X]odAdeiSn[s], 213 (60 6) 


[= — apdap|ytrds, 13 (55543) 
aint ote ow (yer =e ]yGvu Kadovpévo[c], 


3092149) 

[— — ——]tovaxéy, name of a mine near Laureion, 
Zito Ved) 

[------ ]xév, name of a mine, 10 (S3 14) 

[— — — —]Anxév, name of a mine, 4 (SZ 35) 

[- - —]avaxéy, name of a mine near Laureion, 
4 (S2 33) 

Seer ]xov, mine named in definition of 
bounds, 15 (S6 13) 

[— — — —]6veov, name of a mine near Laureion, 


OHS Iss) 


DEITIES, MONTHS, RELIGION 


*"AOnva: "AOnvas tet Swretpat, 55 (LIP15) 

*AOnvaa : ’AOnvaa[c], 52 (8 32) 

*AvOcatynpiov: [’A] vOearnpiadvos, 655—1.G., IT’, 
978 5; [’AvOcorypidvo|s, 63 (17 3); [’Av- 
Geotnpiavos], 76 37 = SI 144 (79 37) cor- 
recting XV 141 (3 37) 

*ArddAwv: [’AréAdwvos], 52 (9 10); [?A | oA- 
[A]ovos Iarpéuov, 91 (38); [Amo]ArAon, 79 
(24), 261 (98 9); °A. téu Ipoor[a] rnpior, 68 


(20 7) supplementing SI 127 (69 7) ; *AmroA- 
[Awe] 7. IL., 71 (21 8-9); A]zoAAwn 7. IL, 
73 (22 9); [A]moAdon 7. [I], 67 (18 6-7) 
supplementing XI 246-247 (49 6-7) ; [’AzoA- 
Nove 7. Lp [oorar] np [+], 75 11 supplement- 
ing SI 144 (79 11); [A. t.| Upoora| rypiwr], 
26 (1 9-10) ; [?A. T. Ipoora]rypior, 33 (6 9- 
joe Ae| t- IL 09, (L455); Pave ge Ue coe 
(19 6); °A [20 | AAwve ro[c] ITv0iw, 52 (8 32- 
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33) ; [’AroAAwv]e bx” axpats, 89 (33 4) ; ’AoA- 
[Aw — — — —], 89 notes on no. 33 where the 
restoration ’AréA[w — —] is in error for 
*ATdA[Awn — —] 

"Aprews: [’Ap|rtépSos iepdv, 18 (S7 3); ’Aprépud 
rai Bovrda[la], 33 (6 10); °A. 7. Bovaai [a], 
71 (21 9); "Apréw[8 7. Bov]Aai[a], aul ee 
9-10) ; °A. re[7 8.], 68 (20 7) supplementing 
Sll2Z/ (O98 2); Apres [1 7. Bl; 67 (18 7) 
= XI 247 (49 7); ['A. r. BovA]aia, 75 12 
supplementing SI 144 (79 12); ['A. . B-], 
59 (14 5), 68 (19 6); [’A. rH B.], 26 (1 
10); [Apreé] ade ret bwaddpw[c], 67 (18 8) == 
247 (49 8) 

*AckAnmds: [’AokAnma]., 57 14~(— 1.G., T?, 
704) 


BAavrn: BAat[tys], 91 (40) 

BordSpomidv: Bon[Spopidvos], 60 (14 36)— 1.G., 
IW Calter | BonSpopudvos |, 261 (98 7-8) 

BovAaia: see "Apress 


TapnAwv: Tapndtavos, 75 4 = SI 142 (79 4) 


Anurjrnp : Ajunt [pos], 80 (25) ; Anuarp., 205 (51 
8); [A] juyrpr, 80 (27); Arjun[rpe], 80 (26 
4); [An]on[r]p, 201 (50 1); [Ajuarpe], 81 
(28), 206 (52 1) 


‘ExatopBawyv: ‘Exat[opBadvos (?)], 53 (9 17) 
"Edad Boduwv: "EAapnBoridvos, 73 (22 3) ; "EAa- 
dnBor[iavos], 29 (2 2); [EAad] nBoAtdvos, 
56 4 (=1.G., IT*, 704); [’'EAadnBortdvos], 
64 (17 25) supplementing SI 92 (41 12) 
"Ego (10s) : see Zevs 


Ze’s: Aws eow(lov), 90 (37); [Ac]os [OAvp]- 
mifov], 91 (39) ; [Aws rob Swrjpos], 558 (= 
I.G., I1?, 689); Ad rau [Xwrjpe], 54-55 (11 
14-15) ; ‘Yyior[w], 90 (35) 


Képn: Képer, $1 (28), 201 (50 1), 205 (51 8) ; 
Képm, 80 (27) ; K[épm], 80 (26 5), 206 (52 
1 


Kovpotpodos : [Kovporpddov], 91 (40) 


Matpaxtnpuov : Matpaxrnpt[dvos], 47 (7 2) 

Merayerviév: Merayertvavos, 33 (63), 34 (643) ; 
Merayeit[viavos], 68 (20 2) 

Mijrnp: M[ntpt Gedv], 221 (81) 

Movrxiov : [Movr ] xxravos, 39 (=1.G., I1?, 996) ; 
[ Movrxidvos], 39 (= XVI 163) 


*Odvpmvos : See Zeds 


Ilatpauos : see Arrow 

Toadedv: WooWedv[os], 27 (1 41); [Toor] de6- 
vos, 26 (1 2-3); [HMoo8edvos], 55 3 (= 1.G., 
II?, 689) 

IIpoorarnjpios: see *A7dAAwv 

Tlvavowusy : [ Ilva | voydvos, 30 (3 2-3) 

IIvfios : see ’AoAAwv 


SeBaords: SeBaorady, 214 (61 3) 

Skipohopusv: Sxipopopidvos, 54 (11 5); [XZ] xupo- 
fopiovos, 71 3== XVI 187 (93 3); [Sxipo- 
fplopidvos, 62 (16 3); [Sxipodopid]yos, 63 
supplementing IX 86 (16 4) 

Sorepa: see “AOnva 

Yorip: [Lo] rppr, 261 (98 25) [cf. p. 265, above]. 
See Zeis 


"Yyoros : ‘Yyior[w], 95 (35). See Zevs 


Dwodhodpos: tet Pwodopwt, 71 (21 10); [7. &]wo- 
popu, 68-69 (20 7-8)== SI 127 (69 7-8) ; [r. 
[ Dwoddpe |e, 68 (19 6) ; [r. ®.], 33 (6 10), 
73 (22 10); [rj ®.], 26 (1 10-11). See 
"Apres 
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INSCRIPTIONS STUDIED OR EMENDED 


"Edypepis “ApxatoroyiKy 


Si PASSED a 65 5.6 Bs cae Sh dale eat eee Pg 219 
Fouilles de Delphes 
UE EE ae ee 40 note 32 ee ee 1 EA Seen ere 40 note 32 
Hesperia 
RO Oh) tie tans = nek eye wees. 55 note 6 24022448 (V5) § cde condo ape ote eee 6 
BART eee CL Vine eee wre sue cee ac 218 note 23 ol heed tae 4: (10) 6 on oa la avi ete 9, 14 
ME ee eS 1A OO GUNS trae nS atentating ait 66 45» 73 PON eee 200 (18 en ecg. gs cee 7-8 
HE eee: ORS OA) ese oer, ee rs of PNA e/a Bop area cen acento 10-13 
Eee OS eee ates A ae alet ef 218 note 23 eo, hh Sch AS, Osi he ie eR era 55 note 6 
ee Ue RS Nie tertn racemes a prices! s,s) aces aia 75 royb tts) Els BIEN QIN 0 ee gees oar 237 with note 6 
tas COL ina ais 5 ctv ane 5 37 note 23, 38-39 BUDD les Leh bal 25) serio sen a te ps leragie Si 
Peed aN OO) ea eo a sing hes 52 ee 69-71 Suppl 77279) (31) eine yp ate eos 37 with note 20 
SR a EE do cence oe ree eee ieee 71-72 Suppl LOOM AO ac) caer 243-246 (96) 
PLB B16 AG ioe Onde aicters cscas ni 243-246 (96) Supple VisG2 "(41 ces em eas oa 63-64 
Peete Oils Geiser. ahs une er ¢ 12 SUP ple Likae-146) (70) eae eae oe 72, 74-77 
ee ee OO AL LS) ae sare kis 6 on 405 ely os 8, 9 Siipple 140-1474 60) a smyctis era We 
eR eee) SUL) ara sieius (asic. Hawi Manns ete 16-17 SUOpi a) 102-1054 90) ity sevens eae 25-28 
Inscriptiones Graecae 
OWS ye tenis ate ah eG spe ns 199 note 1 The BA canard eich amiaia negara omens Sore 66 
MET ee a or no hag Se Neco a 219 TEPER OG Koen ch oan as Mote eer 32 
RA ee GS ir oe Van eee Oe 198-199 TUEOO eee oe vy hci oe ca eee a 219 
i SRY, Sor nae ot Pg eae ee ae ea oZ DEO ee ra wae Wee etree ee 59-61 
me ee irre ag ie oe Ae se A 51-52 1 E96 2 See Rr eee Ss Cecarcuiear 49-50 
TA AG Ree eas 5 oe Creole in Ee 225-229(85) Thee O73. nee dea oe ae ar eae ae eee 66 
PE el Cee tora. Keg. & tone teenth 43 note 48 er 2g / Soc Reeedirie saree, heer ore cle oy eee 65 
Ae ei ay pets i dl aie quite (oe oc alin 223-225 1123006 nee ey eee et ees eee ee 38-39 
RO PAE eR ap ORO rate ee eno 243 Tit 1006 (LV 191) e725 aoe 2 eae 211 
Og SEA men Gg a oe eae ae 243 TTS 10UG ee ae. 6 ie eek a tears han re 47 
PO ee ao orden elim ee eT aoe as 29-30 Tite tOR ee ee an rece Zou 
Pl RO SMe Sone lo oon Sai as 29-30 TUB LO/ eters. ene ee sees tos 260-265 (98) 
BP Oe oe meee oc sig atn his 6 soe ar a a) [2s PAO ine, cores oes coal eee ae 44 note 51 
fee OA ee sie on we lal 0 at he en Ses 56-57 1S WATS eg rere ogre hee acres ay mero 251 note 63 
(ME POSER eR BAO Ee oN eR 57 Tlie Oey ak eee Meee ta 46 note 53 
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CORRIGENDA 


On p. 38, note 28, it should have been added that the name of the archon in 177/6 
depends on a new text (Agora Inv. No. I 6166) as yet unpublished. 

On p. 50, in note 75 read Beiblatt for Beilage. 

On p. 83, in the third line from the bottom read These for There. 

On p. 84, in the fifth line read These for There. 

On p. 201, in line 12, for cyma reversa read cavetto. 

On p. 219, under No. 76, for Koehler read Dittenberger. 

On p. 220, No. 79 was published, with an incorrect reference to the Agora 
inventory, as J.G., IT’, 8112a. 

On p. 221, under No. 82 (lines 5-6) for “in a building of the modern bazaar ” 
read “‘ in modern context.” 

On p. 227, in line 8, for Stymphalian document read Kretan document (No. 86). 

On p. 235, No. 93 is the same stone as /.G., IT’, O275a: 

On p. 238, in line 17, for Archidemos read Archedemos. Delete the last sentence 
of note 13. 

On p. 246, under No. 97, read opisthographic. 

On p. 248, in No. 97B, line 14, a horizontal mark of abbreviation should be added 
over the phi of avrvypad. 

On p. 252, in line 17, for epheboi read ephebic. 

On p. 266, note 149, for O’Conner read O’Connor. 

On p. 268, under No. 100 (third line), read Panathenaic. 


ADDENDUM 


On p. 220, for No. 78 see now Pierre Charneux, “ M. Vettulenus Civica Bar- 
barus,” B.C.H., LXXXI, 1957, pp. 121-140. 
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RESULTS OF EXCAVATIONS COND 
UCTED BY 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 
VOLUME I, PART IV 


THE SOUTH STOA AND ITS ROMAN SUCCESSORS 
By OSCAR BRONEER 


pee en es Lk aaa of the buildings surrounding the Agora of Corinth, begun in earlier 
: ; e I, is continued; all structures on the south side are included. After a discussion of the 
tagmentary evidence for several buildings of the Greek period which were swept away by the South Stoa 
and of water works which precede it, the South Stoa is treated in detail. Careful description of all the 
remains, both those in situ and re-used blocks, forms the basis of the reconstruction of this extensive 
2-storey building of the 3rd quarter of the 4th century B.c. which stretched the full length of the south side 
of the Agora and, more than any other single building, established the size and shape of the Corinthian 
Agora in the six centuries of the Hellenistic and Roman periods. It emerges as one of the outstanding 
creations of Greek civic architecture. One of the largest secular buildings in Greece, it appears to have 
been planned as a Grand Hotel to accommodate delegates to the Hellenic league and the many other visitors 
at the time Corinth served as the capital of the Greek world, united for a brief era. After the destruction of 
Corinth, it remained comparatively undamaged and was taken over by the Roman colony as the seat of its 
administrative offices. Gradually, over the course of four centuries of the Roman empire, into the shops of the 
ground floor (the second-storey by now destroyed or removed) were built various buildings, including a 
bouleuterion, a fountain house, a bathing establishment, a public latrine. 

Of unusual value and significance in the study of Greek architecture is the material here set forth, 
offering evidence for new conceptions of planning and design and hitherto unknown types of interior 
installation in the standard stoa plan in the Greek period, as well as new light on the effects of the union of 
Greek and Roman architectural traditions in Imperial times. 


Published March 1955. xix + 167 pages with 67 figures in the text, frontispiece, 1 color plate, 54 half 
tone plates, and 22 plans. Quarto. Cloth. $15.00. 


GENNADEION MONOGRAPHS IV 
CASTLES OF THE MOREA 


By KEVIN ANDREWS 


Among the treasures in the Gennadius Library in Athens is a set of forty drawings, mostly plans, 
but some elevations, of the castles of the Peloponnesos which were in Venetian hands from ca. 1685-1715. 
Many of them carry the arms of Francesco Grimani and probably most of them were made to accompany 
his reports to the Venetian Senate while he was Provveditore Generale dell’Armi in Morea in 1699-1701. 
Using these drawings as a starting point, the author has made a study of 16 castles of the Peloponnesos, 
that of Chalkis, and that of Canea. 

After an introduction which summarizes the history of the Peloponnesos from late classical to modern 
times, there is given for each castle 1) an account of the siege in which it fell to the armies of the Holy 
League in the campaigns of 1685-1692, 2) a recapitulation of its history from its earliest known beginnings 
to its last military engagement, and 3) an architectural description (copiously illustrated) of the castle as 
it stands today, in which attempt is made to date the various sections. The Conclusion summarizes the 
evidence for the architectural styles that have been identified with the several periods from the Early 
Byzantine to the Late Venetian. The forty Grimani drawings are catalogued in detail. A Chronology of the 
Morea and Related Events in the Levant completes the volume. 

This volume not only presents the history of mediaeval Greece in a different form which will prove 
useful and entertaining to scholars and laymen alike, but it offers a major contribution to the study of 
military architecture and of mediaeval types of construction. The publication of the Grimani plans is an 
addition to the Venetian archives. 

Published September 1953. xix + 274 pages, 231 illustrations in the text, 40 plates. Quarto. Half 


cloth. $15.00. 
ea a 
ORDERS SHOULD BE PLACED WITH THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS, c/o THE INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY, PRINCETON, 
NEW JERSEY, UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
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HESPERIA SUPPLEMENT X 
SMALL OBJECTS FROM THE PNYX: I 


By LUCY TALCOTT, BARBARA PHILIPPAKI, G. ROGER EDWARDS, VIRGINIA R. GRACE 


This volume completes the publication (begun in Supplement VII) of the objects found in the excava- 
tions of the Pnyx hill in Athens conducted between 1931 and 1937 under the joint auspices of the Department 
of Antiquities of the Greek government and the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. It includes 
three parts: I Figured Pottery, II Hellenistic Pottery, III Stamped Wine Jar Fragments. 

Of the 331 fragments of vases catalogued in Part I, only 16 are black-figured (including Panathenaic 
amphorae) and three have plastic decoration; the others are all red-figured and the majority of them come 
from a filling of the time of the rebuilding of the Assembly Place in the third quarter of the fourth century 
B.c. They are arranged by shape. A brief outline of the development of the coarser fourth-century styles is 
given in the introduction. The 122 fragments catalogued in Part II are from Megarian bowls or their 
moulds and two stacking rings; they seem to be the refuse from a potter's workshop and give evidence for 
technique. The catalogue of Part III includes Thasian, Rhodian, Knidian, Pontic, Chian and Lagynos, 
Corcyrean (?), Parian, Parmeniskos Group, Coan, Latin stamped, Imperial and Byzantine handles; each 
class has an introduction emphasizing the new contributions of this material. For each part there is a 
bibliography, concordance, and Index. 

New chronological evidence for fourth-century pottery and for amphora handles gives this volume 
special significance. The illustration of every figured fragment illumines fourth-century coarse wares; both 
subject matter and technique of Megarian bowls are further clarified, and new information regarding 
certain classes of stamped handles, especially Thasian, Knidian and Rhodian, is offered. 


Published February, 1956. ix + 189 pages, 7 figures in the text, 1 chart, 80 collotype plates. Quarto. — 
Paper. $7.50. 


THE ATHENIAN AGORA 


RESULTS OF EXCAVATIONS CONDUCTED BY 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 


Votume II 


COINS 
FROM THE ROMAN THROUGH THE VENETIAN PERIOD 
By MARGARET THOMPSON 


The 37,090 catalogued coins from the last century of the Roman Republic to the declining years of the 
Republic of Venice which were found in the excavation of the Athenian Agora between 1931 and 1949 
are treated here. They are tabulated in an abbreviated catalogue form to which is added commentary on 
all the issues of special interest or to the understanding of which the Agora material makes a contribution. 
The Introduction presents a brief summary of the historical picture of the coinage of Athens through the 
centuries concerned and its relation to other archaeological evidence. A table of coinage ratios for each 
reign in the Roman and Byzantine periods illumines the picture particularly clearly. The evidence for the 
mints which supplied Athens at various periods is especially significant. A numerical summary and an Index 
of Rulers and of Mints complete the volume. . 

The commentary includes valuable discussions of the new evidence offered by these coins for new types 
for new mints striking known types, for new forms of mint marks, for the location of the second Asia mint 
of Valerian, for the location of the mints which struck the “ Vandalic ” issues, and, especially important, for 
the dating of the Byzantine anonymous issues. p+ 


Published May 1954. x + 122 pages, 4 collotype plates. Quarto. Cloth. $5.00. 
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CORINTH 


RESULTS OF EXCAVATIONS CONDUCTED BY 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 
VOLUME XVI 


MEDIAEVAL ARCHITECTURE IN THE CENTRAL 
AREA OF CORINTH 


By ROBERT L. SCRANTON 


There is gathered together here all the available evidence for buildings, streets, and squares in the area 
of the Classical Agora and the Lechaion Road of Corinth from the end of antiquity up to the mid nine- 
teenth century. Most of the walls no longer exist, but all records of post-classical construction found in 
the sixty years of digging in that area have been brought together and presented in both text and plan, 
with an attempt to identify and interpret each construction. In Part I material is divided chronologically, 
with chapters on the Early Christian Period, the Age of Barbarism, the Byzantine Recovery, the Full 
Byzantine Period and the Frankish Period; with each chapter the whole area is divided topographically 
after a brief historizal introduction for each period. Part II treats the material typologically with chapters 
on Techniques of Construction, Ornament, and Plans and Types of Buildings. The chapter on ornament 
catalogues 191 pieces representative of the mass of fragments found in the area, most of them re-used so 
without context of significance, but interesting as an indication of general Corinthian style in ornament; 
they are largely from the early Christian centuries. 

The picture of the market and commercial area of Corinth with some domestic quarters interspersed 
in the several successive periods adds considerably to our knowledge of secular construction and planning 
in Greece in those periods—especially the twelfth century. 


Published April, 1957. xvi + 147 pages with 15 figures in the text, 36 plates, 7 plans. Quarto. Cloth. 
$10.00. 


VOLUME I, PART IV 


THE SOUTH STOA AND ITS ROMAN SUCCESSORS 


By OSCAR BRONEER 


- With this volume the publication of the buildings surrounding the Agora of Corinth, begun in earlier 
parts of Volume I, is continued; all structures on the south side are included. After a discussion of the 
fragmentary evidence for several buildings of the Greek period which were swept away by the South Stoa 
and of water works which precede it, the South Stoa is treated in detail. Careful description of all the 
remains, both those in situ and re-used blocks, forms the basis of the reconstruction of this extensive 
@-storey building of the $rd quarter of the 4th century B.c. which stretched the full length of the south side 
of the Agora and, more than any other single building, established the size and shape of the Corinthian 
Agora in the six centuries of the Hellenistic and Roman periods. It emerges as one of the outstanding 
creations of Greek civic architecture. One of the largest secular buildings in Greece, it appears to have 
been planned as a Grand Hotel to accommodate delegates to the Hellenic league and the many other visitors 
at the time Corinth served as the capital of the Greek world, united for a brief era. After the destruction of 
Corinth, it remained comparatively undamaged and was taken over by the Roman colony as the seat of its 
administrative offices. Gradually, over the course of four centuries of the Roman empire, into the shops of the 
ground floor (the second-storey by now destroyed or removed) were built various buildings, including a 
bouleuterion, a fountain house, a bathing establishment, a public latrine. 

Of unusual value and significance in the study of Greek architecture is the material here set forth, 
offering evidence for new conceptions of planning and design and hitherto unknown types of interior 
installation in the standard stoa plan in the Greek period, as well as new light on the effects of the union of 
Greek and Roman architectural traditions in Imperial times. 


Published March 1955. xix + 167 pages with 67 figures in the text, frontispiece, 1 color plate, 54 half 
tone plates, and 22 plans. Quarto. Cloth. $15.00. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OF 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 


HESPERIA SUPPLEMENT X 
SMALL OBJECTS FROM THE PNYX: II 


By LUCY TALCOTT, BARBARA PHILIPPAKI, G. ROGER EDWARDS, VIRGINIA R. GRACE 


‘ 

This volume completes the publication (begun in Supplement VII) of the objects found in the excava- 
tions of the Pnyx hill in Athens conducted between 1931 and 1937 under the joint auspices of the Department 
of Antiquities of the Greek government and the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. It includes 
three parts: I Figured Pottery, II Hellenistic Pottery, III Stamped Wine Jar Fragments. 

Of the $31 fragments of vases catalogued in Part I, only 16 are black-figured (including Panathenaic 
amphorae) and three have plastic decoration; the others are all red-figured and the majority of them come 
from a filling of the time of the rebuilding of the Assembly Place in the third quarter of the fourth century 
B.c. They are arranged by shape. A brief outline of the development of the coarser fourth-century styles is 
given in the introduction. The 122 fragments catalogued in Part II are from Megarian bowls or their 
moulds and two stacking rings; they seem to be the refuse from a potter's workshop and give evidence for 
technique. The catalogue of Part III includes Thasian, Rhodian, Knidian, Pontic, Chian and Lagynos, 
Corcyrean (?), Parian, Parmeniskos Group, Coan, Latin stamped, Imperial and Byzantine handles; each 
class has an introduction emphasizing the new contributions of this material. For each part there is a 
bibliography, concordance, and Index. ; “3 

New chronological evidence for fourth-century pottery and for amphora handles gives this volume 
special significance. The illustration of every figured fragment illumines fourth-century coarse wares; both 
subject matter and technique of Megarian bowls are further clarified, and new information regarding 


certain classes of stamped handles, especially Thasian, Knidian and Rhodian, is offered. 


Published Febrvary, 1956. ix + 189 pages, 7 figures in the text, 1 chart, 80 collotype plates. Quarto. 
Paper. $7.50. F 


ATHENIAN AGORA 


RESULTS OF EXCAVATIONS CONDUCTED BY - 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 


Votume III 


LITERARY AND EPIGRAPHICAL TESTIMONIA | ic 
By R. E. WYCHERLEY 


a” 
i 
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Here are presented all the ancient written references, both literary and epigraphical, to the agora 
(including its environs) and its monuments. The Introduction summarizes chronologically the authors 
cited, evaluating the contributions of each. The texts are given in the original Greek or Latin, followed by a 
translation and a commentary. They are grouped in parts: the Stoas, Shrines, Public Buildings and Offices, 
Market, Honorary Statues, Miscellaneous including Boundaries, Trees, Kerameikes, Panathenaic Street, 
Old Agora. Within each part the monuments are arranged alphabetically and under each monument the 
texts are listed alphabetically by author with inscriptions at the end. Many texts not given numbers in 
this order are included in the archaeological and topographical commentaries. Each section on a monument — 
opens with a brief synopsis of the evidence contained in the texts which follow. The Index of Authors gives 
dates and editions as well as passages and inscriptions cited and is followed by an Index of Subjects. The 
plates show plans of the agora and its environs and of the route of Pausanias, 

This collection of texts concerning a site of prime artistic, philosophical and political importance will 
fill a need long felt by students of all phases of the ancient Greek world. Its range in time (from the earliest 
written references in the 5th century B.c. through the Byzantine writers and lexica of as late as the 15th ; 
century), its completeness (many obscure texts are here available and epigraphical material found ih Wks. ees 
Excavations of the Athenian Agora up through the summer of 1957 are included), and its judiciously 
selected archaeological commentary make this volume invaluable not only as handy reference to the texts pale 
but equally for an understanding of the significance of those texts, which must be studied in connection — 
with the results of the excavation of the area to give the true picture of its place and meaning in the history _ 
of civilization. 


Published December, 1957. x + 259 pp., 4 pls. Quarto. Cloth. $10.00. x ; 
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